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LIFE OF MAHOMET. 



CHAPTER EiaHTH. 



Arrival at Medina. — Buildmg of the Mosqw. 



A.H. L June 622, A.D. to January 623, A.D. 
At the dose of the Sixth Chapter, we left iK^i-iH.i. , 

JaDe 633 A.D. 

Mahomet and Abu Bakr, on the second day after night or 
their escape from the cave, abeady beyond the reach Aba's^^ 
of puraidt, and rapidly wending their way towards "***"* 
Medina. 

They had by this time joined the common road Th«7 mMt 
to Syria which runs near the shore of the Red Sea. wajr. 
On the morning of the third day a email caravan 
was observed in the distance. The apprehensions 
of the ftigitives were soon allayed, for Abu Bakr 
recognized at the head of the caravan his cousin 
Taiha, who waa returning from a mercantile trip to 
Syria. Warm was the greeting, and loud the con- 
gratulations. Talha opened his stores, and, pro- 
ducing two changes of fine white Syrian raiment, 
bestowed them on his kinsman and the Prophet. 
The present was welcome to the soiled and weary 
traveUers; yet more welcome was the assurance that 
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Tallia had left the Moslems at Medina in eager 
expectation of their Prophet. So Mahomet and 
Abu Bakr proceeded on their journey with lighter 
hearts and quickened pace; while the merchant 
continued his way to Mecca. There Talha dis- 
posed of his venture ; and, so little were the Meccans 
even now disposed to molest the believers, that 
after quietly adjusting his affairs, he set out un- 
opposed some little time afterwards for Medina, with 
the families of Mahomet and Abu Bakr.* 

After proceeding some way farther on the caravan 

u»d!iu. route, Mahomet and his companions struck off to the 
right, by a way called the road of Madlaj.f The 
valleys which they crossed, the defiles they ascended, 
the spots OQ which the fugitive Prophet performed 
his devotions, have all been preserved in tradition by 
the pious zeal of his followers. At Arj, within two 
days' journey of Medina, one of the camels, worn 
out by the rapid travelling, became unable to pro- 
ceed. A chief of the Aslam tribe, residing there, 
supplied a fresh camel in its stead, and also ftir- 
nished a guide. 

JJJswii™** At length, on the moming of Monday, eight days 
ailer quitting Mecca, the litttle party reached Al 
Af^lck, a valley which traverses the mountains, 

• K. WadAU, 212-220^. 

t TtAari, 193. The; took this road after pauing llaniat &1 
Hamh. It la; between the Amc and Rooha roads. — Sprtnger, 
210. The names of the stagea an preserred, but few of the 
places are now identifiable. 
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four or five miles to the S.W. of Medina.* The 
heat was intense; for the sammer sun, now ap- 
proaching the meridian, beat fiercely on the bare 
ridges and stonj defiles, the desolation of which was 
hardlj relieved by an occasional clump of the wild 
acacia-t Climbing the opposite ascent, they reached 
the crest of the mountain. Here a scene opened on 
them which contrasted strangely with the frowning 
peaks and the dark naked rocks, in the midst of 
which for hours they had been toiling. It was 
Medina, surrounded by verdant gardens and groves 
of the gracefiil palm. What thoughts crowded on 

* The Wadi al Acktck has a north-weflt«rIy direction, and 
discharges iU waters into Al Ghlba, the basin in which collects 
the drainage of the Medina plain. Bw^hanU, 402 ; Burton, ii. 24. 
Our traTellen i^pear to have proceeded along the Talley eastward, 
for some space, till they reached Aljathjfttba. K. Wdt^adi, 44|. 

f The approach to Medina is described by Burton, ii. pp. 
18-27. The monntuns are composed of " inhospitable rocks, 
pinnacle- shaped, of granite below, and in the npper pam, fine 
limestone ;" but about the Wadi al Ackfck the surface is " black 
sooriaceona basalt." Bnrckhardt says that " all the rocky places " 
about Medina, " as well as the lower ridge of the northern moim- 
tainous chain, are corered by a layer of volcanic rock ; it is of a 
bluish black colour, very porous, yet heavy and hard, not glazed, 
like Schlacken, and conbunn frequently small white substances in 
its pores of the size of a pin's head, which I never found crys- 
tallized. The plun has a completely black colour from this rock, 
and the pieces with which it is overspread. I met with no lara, 
although the nature of the ground seemed strongly to indicate 
the neighbourhood of a volcano." Burckhardt adds the account 
of a volcanic eruption, A.D. 654, the stream of lava from which 
passed not far from Medina, on the east; but he attributes the 
volcanic substances about the town and the valley Ackfck to 
some earlier eruption : vol. iii. 358-360. Also,£w(on, iL 80. 
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the mind of the Prophet and his faithM Mend as 
M«i)iicA«nd they gazed on the prospect below them! Wide- 
iwonTiTonf. gpjgjyj jg ^jjg view from the heights on which 
they stood, and well fitted to stir the heart of 
any traveller.* The vast plain of Najd stretches 
away towards the south as far as the eye can reach, 
while on the eastern horizon it is bounded by a low 
line of dark hiUs. To the north the prospect is 
arrested, at the distance of three or four miles, by 
the granite masses of Ohod, a spur of the gres^ 
central chain. A well-defined watercourse, flowing 
from the south-east under the nearest side of the 
city, is lost among the north-eastern hills, the difis of 
which touch the city on this quarter. To the right, 
Jebel Ayr, a ridge nearly corresponding in distance 
. and height with Ohod, projects into the plain and 
boimds it on the south-west. Closely pressing on 
the southern subiirb, and in bright contrast to the 
wild rocks and ru^ed peaks around and behind our 
travellers, are the orchards of palm-trees for which 
Medina has in all ages been famous. One sheet of 
gardens extends uninterruptedly to Coba, a suburb 
about two miles to the south, the loveliest and 
most verdant spot in all the plain.f Around the 
dty in every direction, date-trees and green fields 

• It b well decribed by Burton, ii. 28; eee also p. 168; and 
BurclAardt, iii. 122. 

t " I believe Kuba to be about three miles 8.8 Jl of El Medina ; 
but El Idriai, Ibn Hanial, and Ibn Jubayr, all agree in aayiug 
two miles." Bvrton, ii. 209. 
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Till.] Mahomet maJatfor Coba. 5 

meet the eye, interspersed here and there with the 
substantial houses and fortified hamlets of the 
Jewish tribes, and the suburban residences of the 
Aw8 and Kbazraj.* The tender reminiscence of 
childhood, when he visited this place in company 
with his mother, was perhaps the first thought to 
cross the mind of Mahomet. But more pressing 
considerations were at hand. How would he be 
received? Were his adherents powerftd enough to 
secure for him a imanimous welcome? Or would 
either of the contending iactions, which had often 
stained with blood that peaceful plain, be roused 
against him? Before putting the fiiendahip of the 
city to actual test, it would be prudent to retire to 
one of the suburbs, and Coba lay invitingly before 
tjiem. *' Lead us," said Mahomet, addressing the '^ 
guide, "to the Bani Amr ibn Awf at Coba, andOo>>>- 
draw not nigh unto Medina."! So leaving the 
Medina path to the left, they descended into the 
plain and made for Coba. 

For several days the city had been in expectation ^P'°p'" 'i 
of its illustrious visitor. Tidings had been received *" i» coming 

° of Mahomet. 

of Mahomet s disappearance from Mecca ; but no one 
tnew of his three days' withdrawal to the cave. He 
ought before now to have arrived, even supposing 
delay in consequence of a devious route. Every 
morning a large company of the converts of Medina, 
and the refugees from Mecca, had for some days gone 

• C. <fe Perctoal, iL 645. f ^- W&clsidi, 44^. 
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forth a mile or two on the Meccan road, and posted 
themselves on the karrat or first rocky ridge to the 
west of the city. There they watched till the fierce 
rays of the ascending sun drove them firom the 
unsheltered spot to their homes. On this day they 
had gone out as usual, and, ailer a fruitless watch, 
had retired to the city, when a Jew, catching a 
glimpse of the three travellers wending their way 
to Coba, shouted firom the top of his house, " Hoi 
ye Bani Caylal* He has come! He whom ye have 
been looking for has come at last!" Every one now 
hurried forth to Coba. A shout of joy arose 6mm 
the Bani Amr ibn Awf (the Awnte tribe which in- 
habited Coba)f when they found that Mahomet had 
come amongst them. The wearied travellers, amidst 
the greeting of old friends and the smiles of strange 
faces, alighted and sat down under the shadow of a 
tiee.J It was Monday, the 28th of June, A.D. 622. 

' C- de Parceoal, ii. 647. Bard Cat/la meuu tLe Ami and 
Ehazraj. CajU waa the mother of tLe two patriarchs of those 
branches. 

\ Thia quarter was called AUya, or Upper Medina, Irom its 
more elevated position. Upper Medina included " Coba and 
EbaUna, and some otiier tribes, with the Jewish settlements of the 
Coreitza and Nadhtr." K. Wddadi, 101-282J, 

% When Mahomet arrived he was on Aba Bakr's camel. Few 
persons present knew which waa the Prophet, till the son's rays 
fell apon him, and then Abu Bab rose to place him in the shade. 
Oat of this has grown the tradition that tlie people of Medina 
recognized the Prophet from his body catting no ihadoK. 

Abu Bakr was known to some of the dtiiens, as he used to 
pass througli Medina on his mercantile trips to Syria. K. WAckitiif 
45. 
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The journey had been accomplished in eight daya. ^'^j^jj 
The ordinary time is eleven.* ^^• 

The joyful news was speedily spread over thei"J°A"J' 
city. The very children in the streets cried out in 
delight, — " Here is the Prophet! He is come! He 
is comet" The converts &om all quarters flocked 
to Mahomet and made their obeisance to him. He 
received them cotirteously, and said, — "Te People! 
shew yoiu" joy by giving to your neighbours the 
salutation of peace : send portions to the poor : 
bind closely the ties of relationship: offer up prayer 
whilst others sleep. Thus shall ye enter Paradise 
inpeace."t 

It was shortly arranged that Mahomet should for ^S^ "''J' 
the present lodge at Coba with Kolthiim, an hos- Co"*- 
pitable chief, who had already received many of the 
emigrants on their first arrival in Medina. A great 
part of every day was also spent in the house 
of S&d the son of Kbaithama, one of the Awsite 
"Leaders." There Mahomet received such persons 
as wished to see him, and conferred with his Mends 
on the state of feeling in Medina.:^ 

* It can be travelled hj swift dromedaries in fire da}^. 
Bvrton, ii. 329-331: C. de Percevtd, m. 17: Burckhardt, 31G. 
Bee above, toL U. 146. 

t K. Wddadi, 46. 

} Ibid, and 299}; Hishdmi, 172. The bachelor refugees were 
accommodated in great nnntbere in S&d's bouse, so that it vent 

bj the name of the"baoheloTB' hoatelTj:" t._jlj«H JjU He 
waa himself a bachelor.— Ae/. aa above, and K. Wi(^idi, 229^; 
Tabari, 200. For the Ltadtra, see vol. ii. 288. 
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8 Arrivid at Medina. [cdap. 

Abu Bakr waa entertained by another Awsite 
chief, Khilrija ibn Zeid, in the adjoining suburb, 
Al Sunh. He shewed bis gratitude by marrying 
the daughter of Khflrija, and permanently took up 
bis readence with the family.* 

A day or two after Mahomet's arrival, Ali, who, 
as we have seen, remained only three days at Mecca 
subsequently to the disappearance of Mahomet, and 
must therefore have set out shortly aller him, reached 
Medina, and was accommodated by Eolthfbu in the 
same house with the Propbet.f 

It was soon determined in the council of Mahomet 
that he might with safety enter Medina. The 
welcome he had received was warm, and to all 
appearance unanimous and sincere. The elements 
of disaffection might be slimibering among the yet 
unconverted citizens, Jews, and idolaters; but they 
were imnoticed amid the universal expression of joy 
and the first impulse of generous hospitality. Ma- 
homet, therefore, stopped only four days at Coba, — 



* That u to Bay, his wife remained there, and be tued to visit 
her there when it was her torn to enjoy his society; for he had 
other wives. Ehikrija belonged to the Bani H&rith ibn Khazraj. 
Ue'wasjoinediii(mfA«rAoo(i (the practice will be explained below) 
to Abu Bakr. K. Wdekidi, 212. Others say that Abu Bakr first 
alighted at the house of Khobeib or Hobeib ibn al Asftf. 

t K. Wikkidi, 182; Bishdtm, 172. Tabari{p. 200) gives also 
another veraion, according to which Ali stayed a day or two in 
the house of an unmarried female, into whose house a man used 
at midnight to bring pieces of demolished idols. 
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from Monday till Friday.* During ttis period, he 
Itud the foundations of a Mosque at Coba, which 
at a later period waa honoured in the Coran with 
the name of the " Mosque of Godly fear."t 

On the morninff of Friday, Mahomet mounted his Depannre for 

' MeainA. 

favourite camel, Al Caswa, taking Abu Bakr behind 
him,J and, surrounded by a crowd of followers, 
proceeded towards the city. He halted at a place 
of prayer in the vale of the Baoi SMim, a Khazraj 
tribe; and there performed his first Friday service, Perfoniu 
with about a hundred Mo8lems.§ On this occasiDnE^the^T 
he added a sermon, or harangue, composed chiefly 

" Some aocoonts extend Mahomet's residence at Coba to a 
forMghl. The discrepancy arises from a divereity in the tra- 
ditional date of departure irom Mecca; some giving the second, 
others the tweUUi, of the first Rabi, as the day of arrival at Coba. 
Those who adopt the fonucr date are obliged to add ten days to 
the Bta; at Coba, in order to adjust their chronology, and hit the 
right day of Mahomet's entry into Medina, The discrepancy in so 
late an event, and one >o public, is not creditable to tradition. 
It shows what elements of uncertainty, supposition, and calculation, 
are mingled as fact with what is really good tradition. 

t Sura, IS. 110. Mahomet enlarged it after the Ribia was 
changed, and advanced its foundations and walls " to their present 
position." He himself, with his followers, aided in carrying the 
materiab. He used to visit it every Saturday, and attached to the 
saying of prayers therein the merit of the (omra) lesser pil- 
grimage. K. Wddcidi, 47. 

't Ibid. 45. 

§ Ibid. 454; BiaMmi,n2; Tabari, 215; Burton, U. 132 and 
S22. " The Masjid el Jumah— of frViday, or El Anikah — of the 
Sandheaps, is in the valley near Kuba, where Mohammed prayed 
and preached on the first Friday after hb flight from Mecca." 
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of religious exhortation and eulogy on the new faith.* 
Friday was thenceforward set apart for the weekly 
celebration of public worship. 
Enirj into the When the service was finished Mahomet resumed 
"^' his advance towards Medina. He had sent a 

message to the Bani Najjar, his relatives, through 
Salma the mother of Abd al Mottalib,t to escort him 
into the city. But there was no need of special 
invitation. The tribes and families of Medina 
came streaming forth, and vied one with another 
in shewing honour to their visitor. It was a 
triumphal procession. Around the camels of Ma- 
homet and his immediate followers, rode the chief 
men of the city, clad in their best raiment and in 
glittering armour. The cavalcade pursued its way 
through the gardens and palm groves of the southern 
suburbs; and as it now threaded the streets of the 
city, the heart of Mahomet was gladdened by the 
incessant call from one and another of the citizens 
who flocked around ; — " Alight here, Prophet! 
We have abundance with »is; and we have the 
means of defence, and weapons, and room. Abide 
with us." So urgent was the appeal that sometimes 
they seized hold of Al Caswa's halter. Mahomet 
answered them all courteously and kindly; — " The 
decision," he said, "rests with the camel; make way 

• Tabari, 216, gives the sermon profeseedly word for word; 
bnt it is evidently a fabrication. 

f ToL I. Introduction, ch^. iv. pp. cli. and cliii. 
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therefore for her; let her go free." It was a stroke 
of policy. Hia residence would be hallowed in the 
eyes of the people as selected supematurally ; while 
any heart-burnings of the jealous tribes, which 
otherwise might arise from the quarter of one being 
preferred before the quarter of another, would thus 
receive a dedsive check.* 

Onwards moved Al Caswa, with slackened rein; His camel 
and, leaving the larger portion of the city to the lefl, open jaid. 
entered the eastern quarter, inhabited by the Bani 
Najj&r. There, finding a large and open court-yard, 
with a few date-trees, she halted and sat down,-|- 
The house of Abu AyAb was dose at hand. Mahomet 
Mahomet and Abu Bakr, alighting, inquired who aS Ayfib'» 
was the owner of it. Abu Ayftb stepped forward ""*' 
and invited them to enter. Mahomet became his 
guest, and occupied the lower story of his house 
for seven months, until the Mosque and his own 
apartments were ready. Abu Aydb offered to give 
up the higher story of his house, in which his 
family lived; but Mahomet preferred the lower, as 
being more accessible for his visitors.} 

• K. Wdekidi, 45^; Hiahdmi, 172. 

f As usual, to invest the iacident with a supernatural air, it is 
added that Mahomet, Laving lefl the rein quite loose, Al Caswa 
got up again, and went a little way forward, when she perceived 
her error, retorned straightway to the selfsame spot, knelt down, 
and placing her head and neck on the ground, refosed to stir. 
Hiskdmi, 173. 

J K. WAdddi, 45-45i. Abu Ayftb (or KhiUd ibn Zeid) used 
to tell a story that he and his wife accidentally broke a water- 
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and is treatea When Mahomet had alighted, Abu Ay&b lost no 

with greai . .. ... , ,,, ,, 

hMpitaiity. time ID caiTymg into his house the saddle and other 
property of the travellers; while Asdd ibn Zor&ra, a 
neighbour, seized Al Caswa's halter and conducted 
her to his court-yard, where he kept her for the 
Prophet. Dishes of choice viands, bread and meat, 
buttei: and milk, presently arrived from various 
houses; and this hospitality was kept up daily so 
long as the Prophet resided with Abu Ayfib.* 

^buesthe ;j'}jg gj^t concern of Mahomet was to secure 
the plot of land in which Al Caswa halted. It 
was a neglected spot : on one side was a scanty grove 
of date-trees; the other, covered here and there 
with thorny shrubs, had been used partly as a burlal- 
groimd and partly as a yard for tying camels up. 
It belonged to two orphan boys under the guardian- 
ship of AsAd, who had constructed a place of worship 
there before the arrival of Mahomet, and had already 
held service within its roofless walla. The Prophet 
called the two lads before him, and desired to 
purchase this piece of ground from them that he 
might build a Mosque upon it. They replied; — 
" Nay, but we will make a free gift of it to thee." 
Mahomet would not accept the donation. So the 

pot, in the upper stoiy; and, haTiiig wiped up the wat«r at best 
they could vitb their clothea, hurried dowu to Mahomet's apart- 
ment in great alarm lest &ay of it should hare dropped on 
him. HisMmi, 174. He was kilted at Constantinople, A.H. Ir. 
{Iiiiba.) 

• K. Wilcki'H, 45. 
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price was fixed at ten dinars, whicli Abu Bakr, at the 
command of Mahomet, paid over to the orphans.* 

Arrangements for the construction of a great ^^™'^ 
Mosque, with two houses adjoining, — one for his f?*" i"."™^ <*« 
wife Sauda, the other for his intended bride, the 
precocious maiden Ayesha, — were forthwith set on 
foot. The date-trees and thorny bushes were cut 
down. The graves were dug up and the bones else- 
where deposited. The uneven ground was carefully 
levelled and the rubbish cleared away. A spring, 
oozing out in the vicinity, rendered the site damp ; it 
was blocked up, and at length disappeared. Bricks 
were prepared, and materials collected.f 

Having taken up his residence in Abu Ayfib's ''J^n^V 
house, Mahomet bethought him of his lamiiy; and frMnpiecca. 
despatched his freedman Zeid with a slave named 
Abu Kafi4 on two camels, with a purse of 500 

■ K. Wickidi, 46, 297; Tabari, 219. The orphaoi were called 
Sahal and Soheil. They belonged to the MUik branch of the 
NojJElr; Mahomet's reladooEbip was with the Ad! branch. Asid 
was one of the Leaders. See vol. ii. 237, note. He ia said to have 
held regular Friday services on thii spot before Mahomet's arrival; 
but in receiving such traditions we must always beware of their 
anticipative t«ndency. 

I The court, in the time of Ibn Jubair, contain^ fiiteen date- 
trees; they are now reduced to a dozen, which are contained in 
a railed-in and watered space, called " Fatima's Garden." It also 
contains the remuna of a venerable lote-tree. The " Prophet's 
well" is hard by. Burton, ii. 105. 

\ He was a servant of Abb&s, who gave him to Mahomet, who 
is said to have freed him on his bringing tidings of the conversion 
of Abbas. He was al.w called AMlam. K. WAdddi, 46. 
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dirhems, to fetch them from Mecca. They met there 
with no difficulty or opposition, and returned with 
Sauda, the Prophet's wife, and his two daughters 
0mm Kolthflm and Fatima, the former of whom 
had been married into the family of Abu Lahab, 
but, being separated, had for some time been living 
in her father's house. Zeinab, the eldest daughter, 
remained at Mecca with her husband, Ab ul Aas. 
Rockeya, the second, had already emigrated to 
Medina with her husband Othmfi,u. Zeid brought 
with him his own wife, 0mm Ayman (Baraka) and 
their son OsS.ma.* 
Si^'ftma Accompanying the party were Ayesha and her 
mother 0mm Rumdn, with other members of the 
family of Abu Bakr, who had perhaps supplied the 
purse of money to Zeid. They were conducted by 
Abu Bakr's son Abdallah and (as we have seen 
above) by Talha.f 

The family of Abu Bakr, including Ayesha, was 



* Os4ma was only from eighteen to tweoty jreors old at 
Mahomet's death, and could not liherefore have been above eight 
or ten now. 

f Above p. 2. The authorities are £'. Wdt^xU, 46, 220^; 
TtJxtri, 223. Talha (at what period I do not know) married 
Omtn Kolth&m, daoghter of Abu Bakr, with whom he alwajs seems 
to have been on terms of close intimacy. 

Tabari relates that Abdallah ibn Oreikat, the guide (vol. ii. 249), 
broughtback to Mecca news of Aba Bakr having reached Med tna, 
on which his family set out to join him. Zeid probably went 
bock to Mecca with this guide. 
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accommodated in a neighbouring house.' Sauda 
probably lived with Mahomet in the house of Abu 
Ayftb. Of this lady's character we know little, save 
that, having emigrated with her former husband to 
Abyssinia, she was more than ordinarily devoted to 
the cause of Islam. From the time of their marriage 
shortly after the death of Khadija, she continued to 
be for three or four years the only wife of Mahomet. 

The climate of Medina contrasts strongly with that Dump Md 

. , , , anwholesoina 

of Mecca. In summer, the days are intensely hot (a dinuue of 
more endurable and less sultry heat,. however, than 
at Mecca) ; but the nights are cool and often chilly. 
The cold in winterf is, for the latitude, severe, espe- 
daUy after rain, which falls heavily in occasional but 
not long-continued showers. Even in summer, these 
are not infrequent. Heavy rain always deluges the 
adjacent country. The drainage in some quarters is 
sluggish, and after a storm the water forms a wide- 
spread lake in the open space between the city and the 
southern suburb. The humid exhalations from this 
and other stagnant pools, and perhaps the luxiuiant 

" That of Hftrith ibn Nomto. The marriage of Ayeaba, 
hoverer, took place in her father's new home at Al Snnh. Abu 
Bakr had a honse near the Mosque for his preriovu wife and 
family. Burton tells usi — "Some aay that Abn Bakr had no 
abode near the Mosque, but it b geoerally agreed upon that he 
had many houces, one iu El Bakia, another in the higher parts of 
El Medina (Aliya or Al Sunh ?); and among them a hat on 
the spot between the present gates, called Salam and Kabmah," 
i^. of the Mosqae. (ii. 135.) 

ti.«- from October till April. BvrUm,u. 172; Bun:khardt,&98. 
The cold in winter, and atormy weather, is very severe; ice 
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vegetation Id the neighbourhood, render the stranger 
obnoxious to attacks of intermittent fever, which is 
often followed by swelling and tumours in the lege 
and stomach, and sometimes proves fataL The 
climate is altogether unfavourable to health. 
The refiigeet Accustomed to the dry air and parched soil of 

suffer from the "^ i . , , , 

Medina fever. Mecca, the lefugees were severely tried by the 
dampness of the Medina summer, and the ngour of 
its winter. Mahomet himself escaped, but the 
most of his followers were prostrated by fever. 
Abu Bakr and his whole household suffered greatly. 
Some time after, Ayesha related to Mahomet how 
they all wandered in their speech from the intensity 
of the fever, and how they longed to return to their 
Meccan home ; on which Mahomet, looking upwards, 
prayed, — " O LordI make Medina dear unto us, 

and snow are knovm in the adjuinin^ tiUls ; whioh is not tmnatnra], 
if, as Burton etffs, the city be 6,000 feet above the sea: but this 
eBtimation is perhaps exaggerated. The height, however, must be 
great, as the rise of the mountains is rapid and contiuaous on the 
western side, and the descent insignificant on the eastern, from the 
crest to the ci^. SurcSciardt, S23. The city is much exposed to 
storms. " Chilly and violent winds from the eastern deserts are 
nrach dreaded ; and though Ohod screens the town on the N^. and 
N.E., a gap in the mountains to the N.W. fills the air at times 
with rain and comfortless blasts. The jains beg^ in October, and 
last with considerable intervals through the winter ; the clouds, 
gathered by the bill tops and the, trees near the town, dischai^ge 
tliemselves with violence; and at the eqoinoxes, thunderstorms 
are common. At such times the Barr e! Munakhah, or the open 
space between the town and the suburbs, is a sheet of water, and 
the land about the S. and S.E. wall of the faubourg, a lake." 
Swton ii. 172. 
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even as Mecca, or even dearer. Bleea ita produce, 
and l)amsh far from it the pestilence I"* 

To raise the spirits of his followers thus depressed "SroAirhood" 
by sickness, to draw them into closer union with the refugees and 
Medina converts, and counteract their pining after Medina. 
home, Mahomet estabhshed a new and peculiar 
fraternity between the refugees and the citizens. 
" Become brethren every two and two of you," he 
said; and he set the example by taking Ali, or as 
others say, Othm&n, for lus brother.f Accordingly 
■each of the refugees selected one of the citizens as 
his brother. The bond was of the closest description, 
and involved not only a peculiar devotion to each 
other's interests in the persons thus associated, but 
in case of death it superseded the claims of blood, 
the " brother " becoming exclusive heir to all the 
property of the deceased. From forty-five to fifty refu- 
gees were thus united to as many citizens of Medina. J 

" HithAni, 206. This pestdlence was bo uuiversBl that at one 
time Mahomet is said to hare been almost tLe only one at 
prayers able to stajid up; but he said, "the prayer of one whosita 
is worth only half the prayer of him that stands ;" so they all made 
violent efforts to stand up. Ibid. 

t It is difficult to say which of these acooonts is correct ^ but 
I ^oald think the tradition in favour of Othm&n less likely to 
have been fabricated and perpetuated, if not true, than that in 
favour of All In K. Wdchidi, 191^, the tradition in favoor of 
Othm&n is given in a distinct and positive form. 

t E. Wdekidi, 46; Hith&ai, 179. But another tradition ia 
g^ven from W&okidi, that 50 refiigeea and 160 citizens were thus 
united ; which would imply either that some refugees had each more 
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This peculiar custom lasted for about a year and a 
half, when Mahomet finding it, after the victory of 
Badr, to be no longer necessary for the encourage- 
ment of his followers, and probably attended with 
some inconvenience and unpopularity, abolished the 
bond, and suffered inheritance to take its usual 
course. 

Diuing the £rst half-year of Mahomet's residence 
at Medina, his own attention and that of his 
followers was mainly occupied by the construction 
of the Mosque, and of houses for themselves. In' 
the erection of their house of prayer all united 
with an eager enthusiasm. Their zeal was stimulated 
by Mahomet, who himself took an active share in 
the work, and joined in the song which the labourers 
chanted as they bore along their burdens: — 

" O Lord 1 there is do happuieu bnt tbat of fiitaritf . 

OI<ordl oranpusioiiate the men of Medina aad tlieSefugeesI"* 
The site is the same as that now occupied by the 

than one citizen for hi« brother (whioh does not appear to have 
been the case), or that some of the citizenB were nnited in brother- 
hood among themselves. This vas done among the reAigees in a 
few cases in which thej puied off among themselves, as in t^at of 
Mahomet, and at Hamza, who was joined to Zeid (Mahomet's 
freedman); and of Abu Bakr, who was joined to Omar; bat the 
ordinarf practice was that stated in the text Hiahftmi gives the 
names of a oooaiderable number of the pura. 

* K. Wdcihdi, 46; BiaMmi, 178. See also above, vol ii. 186, 
irttere it is stated that Mahomet inverted the words, thus spoiling 
tlie rh7me. He afi^cted to have no ear for distinguishing 
poetiy. The rhythm of the Goran was therefoie held to be a 
jiroof of its divine origin. 
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great Mosque of Medina; but its construction and 
dimensions were less ambitious. It was built four- 
square, each ade being one hundred cubits, or some- 
what less, in length. The foundations, to three cubits 
' above the ground, were built of stone; the rest 
of the wall was of brick. The roof was supported 
by trunks of palm-trees, and covered over with 
branches and rafters of the same material. The 
Kibla, or quarter whither the faithful directed their 
faces while they prayed, was due north. At 
prayer, Mahomet stood near the northern wall, 
looking towards Jerusalem; his back was thus 
turned upon the congregation, who stood in rows 
behind him, facing in the same direction. When 
he preached he turned roiind towards them. To 
the south, opposite the Kibla, was a gate for 
general entrance.* Another opened on the west, 
called B&b Atika, or B&b Bahmah, the Gate of 
Mercy, a name it still retains. A third gate, on the 
eastern side, was reserved for the use of Mahomet. 
South of this gate, and forming part of the eastern 
wall of the Mosque, were the apartments destined 
for the Prophet's wives. The house of Ayesha was 
at the extreme S.E. comer, the road into the Mosque 
passing behind it. That of Sauda was next; and_^^^ 
beyond it were the apartments of Rockeya and herm^';ford'« 
husband Othmdn, and of the two other daughters wivoi. 

• This was probably removed vhea lie Kibla was tamed 
towarda the Bouth. It corresponded with the B&b Salam, after- 
wards opened out to the north. 
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of Mahomet* In later years, as Mahomet added 
rapidly to the number of his wives, he provided for 
each a room, or house, on the same side of the 
Mosque. From these he had private entrances into 
the Mosque, used only by himself. The eastern gate 
still bears in its name — Bdb cU Niaa, " the Women's 
porch"— the memory of these arrangements, t To the 
north the gromid was open. On that side a place was 
appropriated for the poorer followers of Mahomet 
who had no home of their own. They slept in the 

^UIc JT Jj ^JJl CjUH JT. WdckuH, 46f WteWdi 
mentions elsewhere that when Mahomet laid out the ground 
about the Mosque, he allotted to Othm&n the plot on which his 
house waa built, and on which it was standing in WElckidi's time. 
He adds that the opening i^j^ in the house " at this daj " is 
oppoeite the door in the Prophet's' house, from whence the latter 
used to issue when he visited Othmto. Ibid. 189. The position 
of Ayesha's room, or the Hvjra, may be seen in tihe [Jan of the 
Hosque, p. 60 of Burton's second toI. It is there represented as 
a square of 60 or 59 feet; bnt the original proportions hare been 
altt^ther altered by the taking in of adjoining apartments. See 
also pp. 71 and 89. The note at the latter page states that the 
room of Aly and Fatima adjoined that of Mi^omet and Ayesha, 
and that there was a window between, which was never shut, — a 
palpable Aly-ite fabiication. 

I Burton says that women enter indifferently at any gate of 
the Mosque. He traces this name therefore to the proximity of 
the gate to Fatima's tomb; but it evidently originated in this 
side of the Mosque being inhabited by the women o! Mahomet's 
family, and their entrance being here. 
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Mosque, and had a sheltered beoch or pavement 
(aoffah) outside.* Mahomet used to send them 
portions from his table; and others followed his 
example. But in a fev y&Kcs victory and plunder 
caused poverty and distress to disappear, and *' the 
men of the bench " lived only in memory. To be 
near the Prophet, his chief Companions by degrees 
erected houses fen: themselves in the vicinity of the 
Mosque; some of these adjoined upon its court, and 
had doors opening direfatly on itf 

It is to the north of the Mosque, as thus existing ^ ^fji°^ 
in the time of Mahomet, that subsequent additions 
have been mainly made. The present magnificent 
buildings occupy probably three or four times the 
area of the primitive temple. Mahomet was asked 
why be did not build a permanent roof to his house 
of prayer. " The thatch," he repUed, " is as the 
thatching of Moses, raflers and small pieces of 
wood; man's estate is more fleeting even than this." 
But though rude in material, and comparatively in- 
significant in extent, the mosque of Mahomet is glo- 



* Hence Utey were called " Ahl Sofia," men of the bench or 
pavement, lliir^ of them ore spoken of as ill clad and hun- 
giy, bat the hunger is exaggerated. Canon, 11. b. vol. i. p. Iz. ; 
K. Wdekidi, 49. 

I ThiiB Mahomet in his latt iUneee dincted his followers to shut 
all their doors opening into the Mosque, excepting onlj Abu Bakr. 
See also the quotation from Burton (ii. 135) above, at p. 15. 
Many of these boiues were probably cleared away on the enlarge- 
ment of the Mosque. 
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rious in the history of Islam.* Here the Prophet and 
his Companions spent the greater portion of their 
time: here the daily service, -with its oft-recurring 
prayers, was first publicly established : here the great 
congr^ation assembled every week, and trembled 
often while they listened to the orations of the Pro- 
phet and the messages from Heaven. Here he 
planned his victories. From this spot he sent forth 
envoys to kings and emperors with the summons to 
embrace Islam. Here he recced the embassies of 
contrite and believing tribes; and from hence issued 
commands which carried consternation amongst the 
rebellious to the very ends of the Peninsula. Hard 
by, in the room of Ayesha, be yielded up the ghost; 
and there he lies buried. 
HonKsof The Mosque, and the adjoining houses, were 

Ajedi" finished within seven months from Mahomet's 
arrival. About the middle of winter, he left the 
house of Abu Ayftb, and installed Sauda in her 
new residence. Shortly afterwards, he celebrated 
his nuptials with Ayesha, who, though she had been 
three years af&anced, was but a girl of ten yeare.f 

* I say conqtaralietli/ tmaU, for a buildiog 150 ieet square 
must, in the then simple state of Arab society, have been viewed 
as a epaoioiaa edifice. It was amply sofEcient for alt the purposes 
of Mahomet, religions asd political, as well for a bouse of prayer 
as for a place of oooncil and assembly, and a hall of andience. 

f T(^>ari, 221. Some place the marriage in the seventh, others 
in the wghth month sftar his arrival in Medina. Ayesha waa 
betrothed at seven yean of age, others say at six; so that she 
conld not be now more than ten years of age — a precocious 
bride ! See vol. ii. 208. 
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He consummated the marriage in her father's house Uaniase with 
at Al Sunh; and then brought her to the apartments 
adjoining those of her " sister " Sauda. 

Thus at the age of fifty-three or fifty-four, a new ChangB thn* 
phase commenced in the life of Mahomet Hitherto, Hobomet'i 
limiting himself to a single wife, he had shunned 
the indulgences, with the cares and discord, of 
polygamy. The unity of his family was now 
broken, and never ^ain restored. Thenceforward 
his love was to he claimed, his attention shared, 
by a plurali^ of wives, and his days spent between 
their houses. For Mahomet had no separate apart- 
ments of his own. 

For some time we may suppose that the eirl of Ajeahs't 

influence OTef 

ten or eleven years of age would require at theum. 
hands of Mahomet rather the paternal soUcitude of 
a fiither, than the reciprocal devotion of a husband. 
He conibrmed to the infantine ideas of his bride, 
and at times even joined in her childish games.* 
But Ayesha was premature in the development of 
her charms, as well in mind as in person. Very 
early she displayed a ready wit, with an arch and 
playful vivacity of manner. She enthralled the 
heart of Mahomet; and, though afterwards exposed 
to the fii^uent competition of firesh rivals, suc- 
ceeded in maintaining an undisputed supremacy to 
the end of his life. 
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Potjgwnj By uniting himself to a second wife, Mahomet 

iireconcii«bie made a serioxis movement away from Christianity, 
fromKris- by the tenets and practice of which he must 
have been aware that polygamy was forbidden. 
ChriBtianity, however, had little influeDoe over him; 
and the step was not repugnant to Judaism, the 
authority of which be still reo^nized, and which, 
in the example of many well-known kings and 
prophets, afforded powerful support to his procedure. 
But whatever the bearing of this second marriage, 
it was planned by Mahomet in a cool and unim- 
passioned moment three years before, at Mecca. 
And it may be doubted whether the propriety of 
interfering with the licence of Arabian practice, and 
enfordng between the sexes the stringent restraints 
of Christianity, was at any time even debated in his 
mind. 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 



Stoie ofFartiet at MeefSna. — Firit two Ytara afiar Ma/iomeft 
Arrival. 



A.H. IL A.D. 623. 

Thb eDthusiasm displa/ed by the inhabitanta of^^j^** 
Medina, oa their first reception of Mahomet, hj 
degrees found time to subside. The several parties 
began to settle down into their normal state, and to 
assume the relations which they were thenceforward 
permanently to hold. It will be of service to glance 
for a moment at each of these parties. 

The followers of Mahomet who had foi^kenL MuiajeHn, 
their homes and preceded or accompanied him*" *^*"" 
in exile were called by the afterwards Ulustrious 
titIeofMuHAJBBi!K,or"Eefiigees." They are already 
known to the reader as a devoted band, forward to 
acknowledge Mahomet not only as their prophet and 
priest, but also as their king. Upon them he could 
depend to the uttermost.* 

' Under the tenn Rejvgetg ore included all thoae ooaTerta also 
who from time to time joined M^omet at Medina, coming either 
from Kecoa or from anj other qoarter, up to the taking of 
Mecca in A.H.viii. The number of the ^tiA(v'«rfn was ihencloaed. 
It was oalj while Mecca waa under an idolatrous goTemment that 
there was an; merit in emigratiag from it. 
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n. AtuSr, or Next come the converts of Medina. Bound to 
Medina. Mahomet by fewer ties of blood and antecedent 
fellowship, they did not yield to the Refugees in 
loyalty to him, or in enthusiasm for Islam. They 
had made less outward sacrifice ; but their pledge at 
Acaba had involved them in serious risks, as well ' 
from their own coimtrymen (should they disclaim 
the engagement), as from the Meccans. In short, 
they had compromised themselves ahnoat as deeply 
as the Beiiigees. Plighted only to defend Mahomet 
in case of attack, they soon practically identified 
themselves with the Refugees in all offensive measures 
against his eDemies. Hence they were styled AnsAit, 
" Helpers " or " Allies." But as, in process of time, 
Mahomet found many other auxiliaries amongst 
the Arab tribes, I have ordinarily, to prevent con- 
fusion, spoken of them as " the men of Medina."* 
Theenmitjof The aucient feuds of the Avis and Khazraj were 
Kha^ inp. profcssedly foi^otten amongst the converts at Medina, 
{dam. ^ The very acceptance of the faith required that they 
should acknowledge not only the spiritual but also 
the temporal authority of Mahomet, and r^ard 
themselves all as brethren. Having surrendered 

* Eventoally the two terms become coavertible; that is to aa,j, 
-when all the citizeiu of Metllna were oatenaiblj oonverted to 
Islam, th^ became all Atu^t. 

I had wished to adopt «d Engliah term for this name, such as 
"Ht^MTg," or ^'A(^taort'' (the latter designatioD indeed will be 
found in a few places in tiie previous Tolomes) ; but I found I could 
not carry out the intention without either an offence to style or 
to perspicuity. 
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themselves ■wholly to bis will and government, there 
was litUe room left for internal rivalries. StiD, the 
memory of their long standing jealousy and strife 
■was not always suppressed by the lessons of religion ; 
and believer was often arrayed against believer in 
unseemly, and sometimes dangerous, contention. 

"We have no precise data for calculating the pro- C 
portion of the inhabitants thus actively ranged on 
the mde of Mahomet The seventy-five adherents 
who pledged themselves at Acaba were but the re- 
presentatives of a larger body left behind at Medina ; 
and the cause of Islam had since then been daily 
gaining ground. We may conclude that the professed 
converts at this time numbered several himdreds. 



travelled in Syria and other countries, and fi:om his go off t* 
secluded habits was called the hermit. This man 
professed to be a teacher in reli^on, and challenged 
Mahomet as having superadded doctrines of his own 
to the " Faith of Abraham." Ofiended at the 
popularity of the new religion, and sympathizing 
rather with the people who had cast forth the 
upstart prophet, Abu Amir, with about twenty 
followers, retired to Mecca* 

' EisMmi, 204; K. W^dadi, 105^; C. da Pgnxval, UL 21. 
Aba Amir was the father of Haatzala, one of Mahomet's deroted 
followers, kiUed at Ohod. His history is oariona. When 
Mahomet denied his imputations against Islam, Aba Amir abused 

him as a " poor, solitary outcast," loJ i ^'>'J»-j Vi^' " ^^y'" 
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Remaining The remaininff body of the Awe and Khazraj 
DBntnJ. were either neutral or, at least outwardly, passive 
in their unbelief. There was no active opposition, 
nor, as at Mecca, any open denial of Mahomet's 
iiBhomet supernatural claims. There was, Hirtheimore, no 
■orereigi) direct antagonism to his temporal authority over 
hi mdh^tStT hia own adherents. The peculiar constitution of 
Arab society, which admitted the residence of several 
detached bodies at the same place, each under its 
separate independent chief, enabled Mahomet &eely 
to exercise an absolute and sovereign control over 
his own people, without, for the time, extending his 
claims to any further jurisdiction." 
idoiatiy Mid But, though there was no apparent hostility, and 
mppifMod) the whole of the citizens, unbelievers as well as con- 
verts, held themselves bound to fulfil the pledge of 
protection to the emle, yet a strong under-current of 
jealousy and discontent was rapidly setting in against 
him. We have before seen that Abdallah ibn Obey, 
the chief man of the Ehazrajites, and the most 
powerfiil citizen in all Medina, was aspiring to the 
r^al dignity, when his hopes were blighted by the 

replied the Prophet, "that will be thine own fate, ihonIi*r I" He 
took a prominent part, with £% followers, in the battle of Ohod ; 
and, after the conquest of Mecca, he retired to Tayif. When the 
people of Tayif gare in their adhedon to Hahomet, be proceeded 
to Syria, and there died (in fulfilment of the Frophet'a curse) " a 
wretched aolitaiy outcast" 

• See ItOroduetioit, ebxp. tv. toL i. p. ccxHi., for & brief eketch 
of this state of society. 
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arrival of Mahomet* Around Abdallah rallied 
the numeroua party -which -wae sceptical of the 
Prophet's claims, and unfriendly to the eitensioa 
of his rule; but tHese were unable to stem the tide 
of the Stranger's popularity. The cirde of his 
adherents steadily expanded, and soon embraced 
nominally the whole city. Idolatry disappeared, and 
scepticism over-matched, was forced to hide its head. 

Seal behef in Mahomet was not, however, ofm.biitiiiwin 
such rapid growth. Doubts and jealousies pos- thei>uq^seted: 
sessed the hearts of many, and in private, at a 
convenient distance from Mahomet, found free ex- 
pression. They complained that they had foolishly 
espoused a cause which would make them run the 

• ItUroduction, chap. IV. vol. L p. ccxxxir. " One day Mahomet 
saddled hia ass, and went foiih to inquire aHer Sid ibn Obfida, 
who was Bick. By the way be passed Abdallah, rittiDg with a 
circle of his followera under the shade of his hoose. Mahomel^B 
courtly niannen would not permit him to pass without speaking; 
BO he alighted, and saluted him, and sat a little while beside him, 
redting some portion of the Goran, invitiDg him to God, Sk. Ab- 
dallah listened quietly till he had ended : then he sud,— < Nothing 
could be better than this disoourae of thine if it weie true. Now, 
therefore, do thou sit at htane in thine own house, and whosoera 
Cometh to thee preach thus unto him, and he that cometh not 
nuto thee refrain from troubling faim, or intniding into his circle 
with that whicb he dislikes.' And Mahomet went his way, down- 
cast at that which Abdallah, the eaenty of God, had said unto 
him ; which Sid perceiving, inquired the cause. Mahomet ledted 
what Abdallah had said. Then Sfad replied,—' Treat him gently, 
for I swear that when God sent thee unto us, we had already 
strung pearb to crown "him, and he seeth that then haet snatched 
the khigdom out of his grasp.'" Huhdmi, 205. 
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gauntlet of all Arabia; and for what return? Only 
to lose their liberties, and to bring themselves under 
bondage to a foreign usurper I The class which 
cherished these sentiments were styled MunAficdn, 
the " Hypocrites." But hypocrisy and disaffection 
are, in the vocabulary of Islam, nearly synonymous j 
and, as the views of this party displayed themselves 
rather in political opposition than in rehgious an- 
tagonism, it will be more correct to call them the 
" Disaffected."* 



* Ibn IshfLc thtu describes this class : " Then tiie Jewish 
doctors were filled with hatred amd cdtj of Mahomet, becaoBe 
God bad chosen a prophet from amongst the Arabs. And there 
joined themeelTes unto these Jews certain men of the Aws and 
Khazraj, who were in reality liltle removed from the idolatry of 
their fathers and rejectjon of the trae faith, only that Islam had 
by its prevalence overpowered them — the mass having already 
gone over to it. So they ostensibly joined Islam, and took it as 
a shield nnto them from death ; but in secret they were traitors, 
and thar hearts were with the Jews in their rejection of the 
Prophet." Hishdnd, 18S. 

Tradition delights to hold np this class to scorn, in stories snch 
aa the following : — " Jalliks, talking privately of Mahomet's teach- 
ing, said, — ' Verily, if this man speak the truth, we are all worse 
than asses.' Omeir, bis ward, who was a believer, overheard 
the saying, and told it to Mahomet; but JalUs went also to 
Mahomet, and swore by the day of judgment that he lied. 
Whereupon, Sura, ix. 7, convicting Jallfis, was revealed.'" Ibid. 
18S. See in iVirther illustration, Introdvction, vol. i. p. bcxii. w>te. 
There are also tales of the ' disaffected * being ignominiously 
expelled from the Mosque, and eren from the dnba or social 
circles of the citizens; but all such tales are to be rec^ved 
with caution, owing to the strong feeling against this class. iSm 
Canon, I. I. /ntrotfucfibn, vol i. p. tviii. 
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The Jewish Teibbs located in the vicinity ofir.nieJw*. 
Medina were on an entirely different footing. 
Mahomet, as I have already shown, had not only 
acknowledged the divine authority of their religion, 
but rested hie own claims, in an important d^ree, 
upon the evidence of their Scriptures, and the testi- 
mony of their learned men. No object was nearer 
his heart than a combination with them. His feasts, 
his fasts, his ceremonies, were, up to this time, 
framed in close correspondence with Jewish custom. 
Jerusalem itself was his Kibla. Towards that holy 
spot, the Prophet, and all his followers, turned five 
times a day while they prostrated themselves in 
prayer. There was no sacrifice that Mahomet was 
not prepared to make, short of the abandonment of 
his olaim to the prophetic office, in order to gain 
the Jews over to his cause. 

It was natural that Mahomet, holding these MabonNt 

, , , . deoroiu of a 

sentiments, should desire to enter into close imion cMobiution 
with the Jews. This he did in a formal manner 
shortly after reaching Medina; for be associated 
them in a treaty of mutual obligation, drawn up in 
writing, between the Refugees and the men of 
Medina, in which he confirmed the Jews in the 
practice of their relijpon, and in the secure pos- 
session of their property. The main provisions of 
this Contract, as given to us by Ibn lah&c, are the 
following: — 

" Is THE NAME OF GrOD, THB ALL COMPASSIONATE The ttthtj of 

M«dtiia. 
AND HERCIFDLl 
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"The Chabtbb of Mahomet, the Prophet, between 
the behevers of the Coreish and of Tathreb, and 
whosoever else joiueth himself unto them, and 
striveth with them * for the Faith, — verily, they 
are a peculiar people, apart from the retit of man- 
Mnd. The Befiigees, according to their several 
dans, shall defray the price of blood shed among 
themselves, and shall 'ransom honourably their 
prisoners.! ^^^ ^s.m Awf, according to their clans, 
shall do the same; and so with the Bani S^ida, 
Josham, Najj&r, Nabit, Aws, &c., each according to 
their clans. Whosoever is rebellious, or seeketh to 
spread iniquity, enmity, or sedition, amongst the 
Believers, the hand of every man shall be against 
him, even if he be the son of one of themselves. No 
BeUever shall be put to death for killing an Infidel;]; 
nor shall any Infidel be supported against a Believer. 

* iUk\e^ 'Hiia word came mbseqoentl; to have exoliuiTely 
the technical significatioa of Jihfid, aiuade, or fighting for the 
Faith. If we give it this aignificatioa here, it would inyalve the 
claose in the raapicion of bdng a later addition; for as jet we 
have no distinct development of the intention of Hahomet to 
impose his religion on others bj force: it wonld have been dan- 
gerous, in the present state of parties, to advance tliis princijde. 
l^e ivord 15 sometimes need in the more general sense in the Coran ; 
jSura, xzix. 6, 69 ; xx. 77, and a few other places. 

\ Tba mention of pritotitn looks a little antidpative; thon^ 
in the insecure state of Arab socie^, the taking of prisoners was 
possible at anj time, and the claose maj therefore pass. 

\ This also looks somewhat anticipatiTe: Hahomet had no 
power to eojoin soch an exemption, when bis own position was as 
yet simplf pemusdve. 
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Whosoever of the Jews followetli* ut shall have 
aid and succour; they shall not be injured, nor 
shall any enemy be aided against them. Protec- 
tion shall not be granted by any Unbeliever! ^ 
the Coreish of Mecca, either in their persona or 
their property. Whosoever killeth a Believer 
wrongfully shall be liable to retaliation ; the Mos- 
lems shall join as one man against the murderer. 
The curse of God, and his wrath in the day of 
judgment, shall rest on the man that shall aid or 
shelter him. 

" The Jews shall contribute with the Moslems, so 
long as they are at war with a common enemy. 
The several branches of the Jews^ — those attached 
respectively to the Bani Awf, Bani Najj&r, Bani 
Aws, &c., are one people with the Believers. The 
Jews will maintain their own religion, the Moslems 
theirs. As with the Jews, so with their adherents; 
ezcepting him who shall tran^ess and do iniquity, 
he alone shall be punished and his family. No 
one shall go forth but with the permission of 



* UjuJ F0Uotoiu*,uappu«Dtl7UMdIiei«i]itheKiuBeof"j<«]u 
onr affiance." It does not imply "joins our rtligion;" for the 
Jews we Bpedally secured in the enjoyment of their awa religion. 

^ UnMieva' here refers apparently to that portion of the 
population of Medina which had not snbnutted to Uahomet's 
eltdms, and who are thus brought indirectly into the ooraiant 
H. C. de Perceval adds, — " or Jew," but diis is not in Hishftmi, 
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Kahomet." None shall be held back from seekmg 
his lawftd revenge, unleas it be excessive. The Jews 
shall be responsible for their own expenditure, the 
Moslems for theirs. Each, if attacked, shall come 
to the as^taace of the other. Medina shall be 
sacred and inviolable for all that join this Treaty. 
Strangers, under protection, shall be treated on the 
same footing as their protectors; but no stranger 
shall be taken under protection save with consent 
of his tribe. New questions and doubts, likely 
to produce evil and danger, shall be referred for 
decinon to God and Mahomet his prophet. War 
and Peace shall be made in common.f 

" And none but the Evil man and the Oppressor 
shall change the conditions of this charter."^ 



* I do not knoT exactly Uie force of tliia clause; it signifies, 
perhaps, that no Believer Bhonld emigrate, or leave the coontiy, 
or go forth to battle. 

f A BUBpidoas addition occnra in the original, which except 
from this condition wan made by the Motlaiu "agaiiut all 
BUHutrnf.-"— evidently an apocryphal clause. 

X Bithdmi, 176. I have given the translation in an abridged 
form. There is throughout fteqa^it reiteration that upri^t and 
honest dealing shall be observed, and that whoever transgresses 
■haU do BO at his own risk, Ac After all, it is vain to look 
ibr any exact statement of the terms, as it is nowhere said that 
the original, or any copy, of the treaty was preserved. We can, 
therefore, only T^aid the version given by IshAc as an aoconnt 
transmitted by memcny, admitting moch vagueness and looseness 
of expression; and iJiis will account for the several evidently 
pnriona ola uses. 
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It is nowbere stated when tliia treaty was entered m-wiii grom 
into ; but we may naturally conclude that it was not Mahomet and 
long after the arrival of Mahomet at Medina. It is 
probable that, for a short time, the Jews remained 
on terms of cordiality with their new ally ; but it soon 
became apparent to them that Judaism could not go 
hand in band with Islam. The position of Mahomet 
was no longer negative: his religion was not a mere 
protest against error and superstition. It was daily 
becoming more positive and more exclusive in its 
terms. The Prophet rested his claims on the pre- 
dictions of the Jewish Scriptures; yet he did not 
profess to be the Messiah; — the Messiah, he held, 
had already appeared is the person of Jesus, and 
had been rejected. He was himself another, and 
a greater Prophet, also foretold in their Book. The 
Jews, he said, knew this: they recognized in Ma- 
homet the promised Prophet, *' as they recognized 
their own sons;" yet, out of jealousy and spite, from 
wilful blindness, they rejected him, as they had 
rejected their own Messiah. This was the position 
which Mahomet held: how could they concede it 
without an entire abandonment of Judaism? It was 
impossible. Thus Judaism and Islam came rapidly 
into a state of direct antagonism. Those Jews who 
joined Mahomet virtually abnegated their ancestral 
feith, and went over to another. With few excep- 
tions, however, the Jews remained stedfast, and - 
fearlessly testified that their Scriptures contained no 
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warrant for the assumptions of the Arabian Prophet : 
the Messiah that was to come, they said, should be 
of Jewish blood, and of the lineage of David. The 
disappointed hope of finding in Mahomet a sup- 
porter of their faith, naturally changed into bitter 
and hostile feeling. What availed bis oft-repeated 
professions of respect for their ancient prophets, and 
allegiance to their Scriptures, .when he now so 
openly contradicted their clearest testimony? 
The few traitors to Judaism, whom Mahomet was 
■giiDit u able (by what inducements we shall see by and 

blind and stiff- *■ ■^ •' 

necked. by) to gain oyer, were of the utmost service to 
Ms cause. They were constantly referred to as his 
" witnesses." They bore evidence that the Prophet's 
character answered to every mark predicted in their 
Books; and asserted that their brethren, actuated by 
jealousy, and mortified that the ^ft of prophecy 
should pass over from their nation to another 
people, had concealed the passages which were 
favourable to his claims. These were the only men 
whose eyes were open. Judicial blindness had 
seized the rest; a " thick covering " enveloped their 
hearts, and rendered them seared and callous. They 
followed in the footsteps of their forefethers. What 
but unbelief and rebellion might be looked for from 
the descendants of those who murmured against 
Moses, killed their R-ophets, and rejected their 



Such was the plausible reasoning by which 
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Mahomet succeeded, so iar aa his own followers cidm of 
were concerned, in setting aside the adverse tea- MahomM. 
timony of the Jews; yet they were a constant 
cause of trouble and anxiety. They annoyed him 
with questions, the point of which he found it often 
difficixlt to turn aside. The very people to whose 
corroboration he had spontaneously appealed over 
and over again in the Coran, proved a stubborn and 
standing witness against him.* There existed, also, 
a strong sympathy between the clans of Medina 
and the Jewish tribes, which had severally stood by 
them in their troubles, and had repeatedly shed 
their blood in their defence. Sympathy in such a 
direction was dangerous to Mahomet, He resolved 
to rid him of this source of weakness and riskj and 
he was not long in finding pretexts which might 
enable him to gain his end. 

Meanwhile, his Revelation teemed with invectives Notice* rf 

tboM in tiift 

against the Israelites. The tales of their forefathers' conn. 
disobedience, folly, idolatry, were reiterated at 
great length; and the conclusion insinuated that the 



* Tradition gfves a great variety of tales in illaEtratioQ of this 
point ; but they are all cast in a mould of ridicule and contetopt 
of the Jew, who always comes off the worst, bumbled and abased. 
We may he allowed to doubt whether the scales did not rather 
turn on the other side. Mahomet evidently smarted under the 
tUtacks of the Jews. We have even greater need of caution in 
receiving these stories than those about the " disaffected." See 
Canon I. h. Introduction, Iviii. 
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descendants of so flagitious and incorrigible a race 
must be equallr incorrigible and flagitious.* 
explain This outuue, Otherwise in some respects prema- 

' from ture, is necessary as an introduction to the following 
chapter, in which we shall find Mahomet graduaUy 
receding &om the customs and institutions of the 
Jews, even where he had formerly adopted them. 



" The reader need not go beyond the Second Sura (Bacr), 
which appeared in parts during the first period of Maliomel's 
residence at Medina, iat ample illustration of this. 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 



JReUguna TtutHationt, and MiaceUemtout Evmta during the 
Fint and Second Tears of Eegira. A.D. 623. 

The observance of prayer at five stated times in The An i^y 
the day, though these times are nowhere enumerated ^"'"^ 
in the Coran, was probably practised by Mahomet 
and his followers before they left Mecca. At all 
events, it was now an essential part, and the most 
noticeable, perhaps and characteristic feature, of 
Islam. These services were ordinarily performed 
by Mahomet and some others in the Mosque, but 
might optionally be performed anywhere. The 
prayers were invariably led by Mahomet himself, 
when present ; in his absence, by the chief person in 
the assembly, or by any one else charged by the 
Prophet with the duty.* 

• Seevol. ii. 267; and Sura, II. T. 129, there quoted. TheoDly 
Other passagea whicli refer speoiflcally to the tinua of prayer is Sura 
xrii. 79, which desoribea only (Arw periods, viz., daybreak, midday, 
and nightfall; it is a late Meccan Sura. The traditional story is 
that the command for observing five prayers, with the partjcidars 
of the ritual, was given to Mahomet in his journey to Heaven. 
See vol. ii. 219. So with the command for lustration. Bat there 
is always a tendency to ante-data the intzodnction of the observ- 
ances of iBlam. 
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Lattration At what period lustration waa introduced as a 

preliminitr; 

to pnijor. necessary prelimmary to prayer, vs not certain. This 
ceremony also may have been adopted at Mecca;* 
but, however that may be, it was evidently borrowed 
iirom the Jewa, with whose Law and Tradition the 
ordiDauces established by Mahomet respecting Ihe 
causae and degrees of 1^1 impurity, and the cor- 
responding ablutions, very closely correspond-! 

f^^'^ The Believer's life was thus a daily round of 

religious observances, which, practised by all at 
first, and maintained perhaps by some, with zeal and 
spiritual aspiration, soon declined, for the mass, iuto 
barren forms. At earliest dawn the Moslem begins 
the day with lustration, preliminary to the prescribed 
genuflexions and formularies of prayer ; at midday he 
is called aside fixim his business for the same duty: 
in the afternoon, and again when the sun has set, 
the ceremonies are repeated; and the day is closed 
in darkness by the same rites with which it opened. 
Saints and sinners joined (and still join equally) in 
the stereotyped form; the most heinous crime, just 
committed or in immediate contemplation, in no 
respect interferes with the performauce of these 
prayers; and the neglect to observe them is an abne- 

*Sali, FreUm. Ditc: Section iv. 123j Sura iv. 41, v. 7- 
There are a few nacertain traces of the practice of IiiBtraUon, 
under certain circumBtouces, by the Arabs, before the era of 
Islam; if admitted, I ahould refer them also U> Jewish ioBueoce, 
as described, vol. i. oczri. 

t Sm SaU, PrtUm. Duo. 1 28 ; where a more favoorable account 
. is g^ven of these praj-era. I do not wish to affirm, that with the 
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gation of the faith, an insult to the majesty of 
Islam, wliich demands the interposition of the tem- 
poral arm. 

The daily prayers were not necessarily congre- The Rjday, 
gational. They might be offered up by the wor- general 
shippers singly or in companies, in the Mosque or 
at home. But at mid-day of Friday there was 
appointed a public service in the Mosque, at which 
the Believers generally, unless detained by suffi- 
cient cause, were expected to attend. The usual 
prayers were on that occasion followed by an ad- 
dress or sermon pronounced by Mahomet. This The «ennon. 
weekly oration was skilfully adapted to the circum- 
stances and feelings of the audience. It allowed 
fiiU scope to the eloquence of the Prophet, and by 
its frequent recurrence helped to confirm his influ- 
ence and rivet the claims of Islam. 

No religious antagonism is to be supposed in the Hotire for the 
selection of Friday for the public service. Because fh^ " 
when he fixed upon it, Mahomet was still on friendly 
terms with the Jews, and inclined to adopt their in- 
stitutions. In the Christian Sunday he had a prece- 
dent for change, and he may have desired in a similar 

more derout Moslems, tlie ceremonial is not oflen a channel for 
spiritoal worship. I speak of the general effect, as gathered from 
the impression (£ tradition on my mind, and (as r^ards modern 
Mahometans) from personal observation. 

I may observe that the ritual is said originally to have con- 
sisted of tieo " Rakaats," or series of genuflexions and formularies ; 
but a month after his arrival at Medina, Mahomet increased them 
to _^>ur, excepting in oase of a journey. Tabari, 323. 

VOL. m, s 
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maimer to distinguiah the saored day of Islam fix>m 
the Jewish Sabbath.* He may likemse have hoped 
thus to secure the attendance of the Jews at his pubUc 
service, which was composed, like theirs, of prayer, 
reading of the scripture, and a sermon. As a Jew 
(according to the doctrine of Mahomet at this time) 
might follow all the precepta of Moses, and yet be a 
good Mussulman, it is by no means improbable that 
some Jews may at the first have attended both the 
Mosque and the Synagogue. We have instances 
of Babbins being expelled with ignominy from 
the Mosque ;t and the Synagc^e was visited by 
Mahomet himself, and by his followers-t 
j«nuaiamth« Jerusalem was the first Kibla of Mahomet; that 
flrrt Ko^ .^ ^ g^y^ ^^^ ^^^ fashion of the Jews, he and his 
followers prayed with their faces turned always 
towards the Temple of Solomon.§ When there was 

* It mast be remarked, tliat Rtrictl; speaHng, tJiere is not an; 
proper analogy between the Jenisb Sabbath and the MnssaJman 
Frid^. lo tbe latter there is no haiiotring of the day aa one of 
rest, or even consecration of it, as among Christians, to religions 
Worship. After the public serrioe, the people were encouraged 
to return to their bnsinesB. 

t Hish&mi, 188; see also Weil's Life of Mohammed, 90. 

{ On one occanon Mahomet visilcd the Sjmtgogoe of the 
Jews, and exhorted them to embrace Islam. They asked him of 
what fiuth he was ? " The ^th of Abraham." " But Abraham," 
replied they, " was a Jew." Mahomet denied this (meaning that 
Abraham was anterior to the rise of Jodaism); and said, " Bring 
hither the Towrftt (Old Testament), that it may judge between 
us." Whereupon Sara, iii. 28, was revealed. Hahdmi, 192. See 
also Abu Bakr's Tint to the Synagogue. Ibid. 194. 

§ lKmg»,y\a.; 2 OArtwicIss, vi. ; Piabn, t.7; Z>aiitrf, tL 10; 
Jonah, ii. 4. 
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no longer any hope of gaining over the Jews, or 
fu^Dg Judaism and Islam Into one religion, the cere- 
mony lost its value. It opened a vulnerable point : — 
" This Prophet of yours," said the Jews tauntingly, 
" knew not where to find his Kibla, till we pointed 
it out to Mm."* It was now the object of Mahomet 
to transfer the homage of his people from Jerusalem, 
and to concentrate it upon Mecca. His system 
would receive a fresh accession of strength and local 
influence if he thus magnified the Eaaba by making 
it the Kibla of his people. 

Tradition admits unanimously that Mahomet tiw eju» 
greatly desired the change. How it was effected is Meeu. 
thus told by Wfickidi, with the usual supernatural 
colouring.f It was the middle of Rajab, sixteen BajBb, a.b. 
or seventeen months after hia arrival in Medina, not. a.d. 
that Mahomet, lotting for the Kibla to be trans- 
ferred to the Kaaba, thus addressed his guardian 
angel; — ^"O Gabriel! would that the Lord might 
diange the direction of my face at prayer away 
from the Kibla of the Jews I" " I am but a 
servant," replied Gabriel. "Address thy prayer 
to God." So Mahomet made his petition to the 
Lord. It came to pass, on a certain day, that as 

• TeAari, 243. 

t K. Wddddi, i^■, Tabari, 241. Traditiona vary, some 
giving the nzteenth, otben the seventeenth month after the Sight 
of Hahomet. Two months before the battle of Badr ia the beet 
attested date, ue Bajab. It waa a Jfondoy, some Traditions say. 
All important events in Mahomet's life are assigned to that day. 
See vol. i. 16. 
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lie prayed in the Assembly towards the Temple 
of Jerusalem, and was raising lus face upwards, 
unezpectedly the following message was revealed to 
him: — Verily Wb Aaw seen thee turning about thy 
face towards the Heaven* ; • wherefore "Wb shall cause 
thee to turn toward a Kibla that sJudl pleaee thee. 
Turn now thy face toward the Boly Jhnple of Mecca. ■ 
Wheresoever ye are, when ye pray, twTi toward it. 
He had already performed two prostrationa in the 
direction of Jerusalem, when, suddenly giving forth 
this order, he turned towards the south, and all the 
congr^ation turned round also. Thenceforward 
Jerusalem was abandoned, and the Eaaba became 
the Kibla of Islam-f The Jews, knowing full well 
the motives which led to this alteration, were mor< 
tified, and still further estranged. Mahomet had cut, 
as it were, the last link binding him ostensibly to 

• t. e. looking about in variona directions, desiring another 
Kibla. 

f About tliree miles to the N. W. of the (own, dose to the 
Wady el AJdk, lies the Mosqne called Et KiMatam, " the two 
directions of prayer." Some give this title to the Masjid at Koba. 

The incident is one which bos elicited a great mass of dis- 
orepant tradidon. Many different spots are mentioned as the 
theatre of the occurrence, and many different companies claim 
the honour of being its witnesses. Tradition delights to tell how, 
as the rumour spread abroad, one and another was startled by 
the strange intelligence. Srane say it happened in the morning, 
others in the evening. The most probable account gives the 
great Moaque as the scene, and the time lliat of the mid-day 
prayer. W^kidi has a tradition that it happened at the house of 
0mm Bishr (of the B. Salma), with whom he had gone to dine; 
others say, in the Mosque of Coba. See BttrUm, H 820. 
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their creed. They chai^d him with ficklenesa, and 
with worshipping towards an idolatrous Temple. 
These charges he endeavoured to meet in the Coran ; 
but it was the victory at Badr, one or two months 
aJler, and the subsequent hostilities against the 
Jews, which iuriushed the only effective means for 
silencing their objections,* 



' I will transcribe the pasaage in which be seeks to refute the 
charge, as highly iUnstratire of our subject. The precedii^ 
context relates to the Jews : — 

" The Fools &om amongst the people will saj, — What hath 
turned thtm Jrom their Kiblah, iowarcU which they uaed lopnyf 
Sat, — Unto God betongeth the East and the West : he guideth 
whom he cbooseth into the right wa^. 

" Thus have Wz made you an intermediate People, that js 
should be Witnesses for mankind; and the Prophet shall be 
Witness &r you. We appointed the Kiblah, towards which thou 
usedst to pray, only that We might Ipow htm who followeth the 
Apostle from him that tumeth back on his heels, althongh it be 
a stumbling block, ezceptiog unto those whom God hath directed. 
And God will not render jour faith without effect; for God is 
grst^ons and merciful to mankind." \HtrefolIowi tht veruqaottd 
in the text; after wAtcA ih« paaiage proctedt : — ] " Truly those who 
hare received the Scriptures * know that this is the truth from 
their Lord; and God is not r^ardless of what they are doing. 

" And Terily, if thou wert to show unto those who have re- 
ceived the Soriptures every kind of sign, they would not follow 
thy Kiblah ; and thon shalt not follow their Kiblah. Neither doth 
one part of them follow the Kiblah of tie other partf And if 

* The Jews ; tbongh a clanse in ttia followiDg verse (noticed in the next 
note) refers also to Cbristiaoi. 

f That is, each religion has ita own (appointed) Kiblag he rtfen, appa- 
lentl]', to Chriatians turning towards the east, and Jews towaids Timwlnm • 
whence Uohomct wonld argue a propiieCf in hia baring a peculiar and 
distinctive Kibla for lalam. 
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arcnmcWon. The rite of circumcision is hardly to be mentioned 
as an institution of Islam. It was current among 

thon wcTt to follow their desirea, alter the knowledge that hath 
leached thee, then Terily thoa wert amongst the Transgresaots. 

" They to whom We have given the Scripture* know this,* even 
as they know their own children; bnt veri]y, a party amongst 
them hideth the truth designedly. 

" The truth is &om thy Lord; wherefore be not thou among 
the Doubters. 
• " And eveiy (people) hath a direction to which it tumeth 

(in prayer). Wherefore press forward in good works: wheresoever 
ye may bc^ God will bring you back bother: surely God's power 
is over all things. 

" Now, therefore, from whatsoever place thou oomest forth, 
torn iiij &ce toward the Holy Temple; for it is the tmth firom 
thy Lord, and God is not regardless of that which ye are doing. 

"From what place soever thon comest forth, torn thy feoe 
towards the Holy Temple; and wherever ye be, turn your faces 
towards it; that men may have no cause of dispute against 
you, excepting them that transgress. Fear them not; but fear 
He, that I may frilfil my grace upon you, and that ye may be 
rightly directed." Sura, ii. I4S-152. 

Shortly after occurs the following passage (addressed probably 
also to the Jews) in justification of the pilgrim ceremony at 
iSii^ and Mtnoa, allied to be, or to have been, the sites where 
two idols stood:— 

"Yerily Sofa and ilenoa are of the monuments of God. 
Whosoever, therefore, performeth the greater pilgrimage, of 
the Holy House, or the lesser, it shall be no crime in him if he 
perform tihe circuit of them both. And whoever worketh that 
which is good of a willing heart, verily God is grateful and 
knowing." Suta, ii. 160. 

The defence of the Heocan rites, which I have quoted at length 
in the Supplement to the sixth Chapter (vol. ii.268), probably be- 
longs to tiiis period. It is in a late Ueccan Sura, and the late Meccan 
Suras arc full of passagee added at Medina. Ibid. p. 266, note. 



a ligblneu of tlw chugs; oUmti rsail, " this ApeUU," ue., they 
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the Arabs as aa Abrahamic ceremony,* and con- 
tinued (without any command in the Goran) to 
be practised among the followers of Mahomet. 

Two or three months after his arriTal in Medina, Mabomet at 
Mahomet observed the Jews, on the tenth day of^>eFa>tofth« 



their seventh month, keeping llie great Fast of2ndjnoiid, 
the Atonement ; f and he readily adopted it for his |;°- ^jj 
own people. Prior to this, fasting does not appear *"■ 
to have been a prescribed ordinance ' of Islam. | 
It was established at a period when the great 

* Se« Tol. i. Introduetitm, p. cczxix. The practice u beld 
incumbent on Mahometans as a part of the Sunaat (vol. i. p. SI ) ; 
but it is curious that we have no anthentio acooont of MahumtA's 
own ^rcujnoision. 

t jy^^ <^^ ^^ " ^^^ °^ ^^ Tenth." Zto&icta, xziii. 27. 
Geiger identifies it with the Fast of the Atonement, and of course 
rejects the absoid origin assigned by a popular tradition. " Die 
TeraoUssung des Fasttags Aschura, der ofienbar, gluch H^^ der 
E^inte des siebenten Monatas (3 M. 23, 27), des Yerstilinnntag 
bedeatet, ist allerdings hochst nngenan." p. 88. 

The tradition referred to u that, on Mahomet asking llie Jews 
the ori^n of the Fast, he was informed that it was in memory of the 
delivery of Moaes out of the hands of Pharoah, and the drowning 
of the tyrant in the Red Sea: — " We have a greater right in 
Moses than th^," stud Mahomet; so he bated with the Jews, and 
commanded his people to iast also. And whan the Fast of 
Ramadhftn was Jmposed, be did not command the Fast of Aahbr 
(>'.«. of the Tenth) to be observed, nor did be forbid it, t.e. he left 
it optional to keep it up as well aa the other. Tabari, 249. 

f We have no certain intimation as to Mahomet's own practice 
at Mecca in this respect. The probability is (notwithstanding the 
traditions to the contrary, voL IL 66, and Weil, 91) that issting 
was not observed at all till Uahomet came to Uedtna : had it been, 
the tratUtiona regarding the adoption of tlie Jewish Fast wonld 
have been entirely of a differmt casL 
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object of Mahomet waa to eymbolize with the Jews 
in all their rules and ceremonieB. 
Ther«rtof But when it became his endeavour to coBt off 

RAmadhmil 

nitwtitated. Judaisiu and ita cuatome, thia faat was superseded 
Shaban, A.H. by another. Eighteen months ailer his arrival 
Dec A J>. 633. in Medina, Mahomet promiilgated, as a Divine 
command, that the following month, or Ramadhdn, 
was to be henceforth observed as an Annual Fast. 
Although the new ordinance was professedly similar 
in principle to that of the Jews,* the mode of its ob- 
servance was entirely different. At first the Moslems 
(foUowing the Jews, who fasted for four-and-twenty 
hours, from sunset to sunset) thought themselves 
boimd to abstain night and day from all enjoyments 
throughout the month. But Mahomet checked this 
ascetic spirit His foUowers were to fast rigorously 
by day, but from sunset till dawn they might eat and 
drink and indulge in any pleasures otherwise lawfiil-f 

* " Like aa it waa ordained for them that pi«ceded you." 
&a-a, ii. 184. 

t This is prorided in ▼. 188, Sura, ii., which, with the entire 
paasage, contajning the inatitutioo, penalties, and exemptions, is 
giTen below ; — 

"O ye that beCerel A Faat is ordained for yon, as it was 
orduned fiir those befiwe you, that haply ye may obserre Piety ; — 

"For the computed number of days. The sick amongst yon, 
and the traveller, (shall last) an equal number of other days ; but 
he that ia able to keep it (and neglecteth) sh^ make atouement 
by feeding a poor man. And whoever worketh that which is 
good, of a willing heart, it shall be well for him. And if ye ftst 
it will be well for you, if y« comprehend r — 

"In the month of Kamadhfln; — wherein the Coran was sent 
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It was winter when this fest was ordained, and im m 
Mahomet probably then contemplated its being rigoD 
always kept at the same season, when the prohibi- 
tion to eat or drink during the day did not involve 
any extreme hardship* In the course of time, 
however, by the introduction of the lunar year, the 
month of Ramadh&n gradually shifted backward 
to the summer season; and then the prohibition to 

down; a directaoii unto mankind, and plain nilea of goidanoe, 
aod a disoemer (between good and eril). 

" Wlierefore let him that is present in this month fast daring 
the same; but be that is Eick, or on a journey, shall fast an equal 
number of other days. 

"God willeth that which is easy for 7011; he willeth not for 
yoQ that which is difficult ; and that je w&y fulfil the number of 
days, and magnify God, for that he hath directed you, and may 
pve thanks. • • • 

" It is lawfol unto yon, during the nights of the Fast, to consort 
with your wires. They are a garment unto you, and ye are a 
garment unto tbem. God knoweth that ye are defrauding your- 
selves, whereibre he hath turned onto you, and forgiven you. 
Now, therefore, sleep with them, and earnestly desire that which 
God hath ordained for you; and eat and drink until ye can dis- 
tinguish a white thread from a black thread, by the daybreak. 
Then keep the fast again until night, and consort not with tbem 
(during the day) ; but be in attendance in the places of worship. 
"Iliese are the limits prescribed by God ; wherefore draw not near 
unto them. Thus God declareth his signs unto mankind, that 
they may obeerre Piety." Sura, ii. 184-188. 

* It will be remembered that the Jewish intercalary year 
was probably in use at this time, which would have prevented 
any change of season for a very long series of years. When 
Uahomet introduced the lunar year, he may, or ought to have 
perceived the effect it would have on the Fast, — making it at 
some seasons a grievous burden to his followers, not "easy," as 
in V. 186 he declares God's wish that it should be. 
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taste water from monimg till evening became a 
burden heavy to bear. The strictness of the fast, 
as thus instituted by Mahomet, has neyertheless 
been maintained unrelated; and to this day, in 
the parched pl^ns of India, during the month of 
Bamadh&n, however burning the sun and scorching 
the wind, the follower of Mahomet may not Buflfer 
a drop of water, diiring the long summer day, to 
pass his Hps; he looks forward with indescribable 
longing fear the sunset, when, without compromising 
his feith, he may slake his thirst and refresh with 
food his droopbg frame. The trial, though thus 
unequally severe in different climes and at different 
terms of the lunar cycle, is no doubt a wholesome 
exercise of faith and self-denial. But in so far aa 
the fast was intended to be a resbraint upon licen- 
tiotisness, its limitation to the daytime necessarily 
deprives it of all salutary influence. 
"EtdaiFiir." At the couclufflon -of the fest, a festival was 
»brMkiDg of appointed, called the Ebd ai, Fitb, or " breaking of 
s^wwsi *^® fast." A day or two before the expiration of 



served. On the firat day of the following month 
they were early in the morning to bring tc^ther 
their offerings for the poor; each one — young or 
old, bond or free, male or female — a measure of 
dates, of barley, or of raisins, or a smaller measure* 

* Tradition Ukea care to note that thb waa before the imposition 
d i^ular alrnHgiving, or Zak&t, which will be noticed hereafter. 
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of wlieat. " See," said he, " that ye make the 
poor independent this day, eo that they need not 
to go about and beg." Having presented their 
ahne, all went forth with the Prophet to his 
Musalla, or place of prayer, outride the city on 
the Meccan road,* A short spear or iron-shod 
staff, brought by Zobeir from Abyssinia, was carried 
before him, and planted on the spot. Taking his 
stand there, the Prophet recited the usual prayers, 
and then addressed the assembled multitude. The 
service over, all returned to their homes, and 
Mahomet distributed at the Mosque the accumu- 
lated alms amongst the poor.f 

Another great Festival was established hyMorEtjaiZtAa 
hornet— the Bed al Zoha, or "day of sacrifice." S^^*J^ 
The slaying of victims formed the concluding scene ^^^^Jj! 
in the pilgrimage to Mecca, and in that ceremony "^^ '■ 
the Festival was eventually merged. But in the first 
year of the Prophet's residence at Medina ^^ ^ 
the season of pilgrimage passed unno- M«r.A.D.6M. 
ticed. In its stead, as mentioned above, Mahomet 
kept the great Day of Atonement with its sacrifice of 
victims, in conformity with the practice of the Jews; 

• Speaking of " Mahomet's mosque in the Munftkha " (or open 
space on the -west,— between the city and ita western suburb), 
Barton writes: — "Others beliered it to be founded upon the 
Hosalla el Nabi, a place where the Prophet recited the first 
Festival praters after his arrival at £1 Medinah, and used fre- 
.qnentlj to pray, and to address those of his foUowers who lived 
far from the Hanun." ii 192. 

t K. W&dadi, 48; Tabari, 244. 
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and had he continued on a friendly footing with 
them, he would probably, have maintained this rite. 
In the following year, however, it was in keeping 
with his altered relations to abandon altogether the 
Jewish ritual of sacrifice, and to substitute for it an- 
other somewhat similar in character, but groxmded 
on the ceremonies at Mecca.* Accordingly, on the 
April, «a4, tenth day of Dzul Hijj, while the tribes of 
^^- Arabia, after making the drcuit of Ara- 

il.t, were engaged in the dosng solemnities of the 
Pilgrimage, Mahomet went forth with his followers 
to the place of prayer. After a service resembling 
that on the breaking of the Fast, two fatted sucking 
kids, with budding horns, were placed before the 
Prophet. Seizing a knife, he sacrificed one with 
his own hand, saying : " O Lord I I saCTifice this 
for my whole people, all those that bear testimony 
to thy Unity, and to my Mission." Then he called 
for the othCT, and slaying it likewise, said : " 
Lord I this is for Mahomet, and for the fiunily of 
Mahomet." Of the latter kid both he and his 
family partook, and what was over he gave to the 
poor.f The double sacrifice seems in its main 



• Vol. 1 

t K. WdeUdi, 48; TabtB-i, iii, 828. In the hitter place, 
another tradition saji tLat he gacrifioed one goat ; but the state- 
ment that he sacrificed fwo U the best accredited, besides beimr 
accordant with the Jewish practice. Set Leo. X7i, where Aaron 
o&end a sacriJice " for himself and for liis honse," besides " the 
goat of the sin offering that is for the people." 
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features to have heen founded on the practice of 
the Jewish priest at the Fast of the Atonement, 
when he 'sacrificed *' first for his own sins, and then 
for the people's."* This ceremony was repeated 
by Mahomet every year of his residence at Medina; 
and it was kept up there after his deceascf 

The summons to prayer was at first the simple Tbe^<i>da, or 
cry, "To public prayer I "J After the Kibla was 
changed Mahomet bethought himself of a more 
formal call. Some su^ested the Jewish trumpet, 
others the Christian bell; but neither was grateful 
to the Prophet's ear.§ The AdzAn, or call to 
prayer, was then established. Tradition claims for 
it a supernatural origin, thus: — While the matter 

• Btb. Ta 27. 

f WJlcUdi says that Uabomet used to sacrifice the HAb in the 
vicini^ of Al Zoedck, near the house of Huavia, and that the 
same practice was kept ap after him \fj the Leaders of Medina. 
The short lance, nsed at the two Eeds hj the Prophet, was in 
the keeping of the Maeddzin, at Medina, in the second centnij. 
K. W&diidi, 48. 

There is a passage in Sura ii. (v. 179) which provides for the 
lending of victims to Mecca bj those nnable to perform the pil- 
grimage themselTes; but this I take to be a much later passage — 
probably not earlier than A.H. VI., when Mahomet was hindered 
at Hodeibia from approaching Mecca. 

X Im\b^ ilAS Common Vnjei. E. WaeJaiB, 47|. 

§ HiatiftTni says that he had actnaUj given orders ibr a taumpet 
to be made, which was probable enough during his first relationa 
with the Jevrs. Aftentatds disliking the idea, he ordered a 
wooden bell or " gong " to be constructed ; and it was alieatl; 
hewn ont, when Abdallah'a dream settled the question in iaTonr 
of the Adz&ti. Uiik^m, p. 180. 
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was under discusaion, Abdallah, a Kliazrajite, 
dreamed that he met a man clad ia green raiment 
canying a belL* Abdallah sought to buy it, 
saying Uiat it would do well for bringing t<^ther 
the assembly of the fidthfiiL " I will show thee," 
replied the stranger, "a better way than that; let 
a crier call aloud, Gkeat ib the Lobd I Gbeat 
18 THE Lobs I T bear witneaa that there ia no 
God but the Lord: I bear toitneas that Mahomet i» 
the Prophet of God. Come unto Prayer : Come 
unto Happiness. God is Great: God is Great I 
There ts no God but the Lord!" Awaking &om 
sleep, Abdallah proceeded to Mahomet, and told 
him his dream. The Prophet perceived that it was 
a vision from on high, and forthwith commanded 
BilM, his negro servant, to carry out the Divine 
behest Ascending the top of a lofty house beside 
the Mosque f while it was yet dark, Bilfil watched 
for the break of day; and on the first glimmer of 
light, with his far-sounding voice, he startled all 
around from their slumbers, adding to the divinely 

■ TTiahftmi Tecit«a the stoty u if Abdallah bad ac(ua% met 
the man. Some braditions add, that alter Abdallah had told his 
dreaat to Mahomet, Omar came up aad repeated a dream he too 
had had to the aame effect; at which Mahomet marrelled, and 
pniaed the Lord fbr this donble awnranoe. 

f A woman of the Bani N^jj&r, to whom the hooM belonged, 
used to relate this in after days. BuMmi, 180. Buxton statei 
(bat without mendoniag the authority) that BitU used to stand 
" uptMi a part of the roof on one of the walls of the Moaqne." 
ii. 100. ForBilU,«eeaboTe,Tol.ii. pp.107, 129. 
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appointed call, — "Prayer is better than Sleep I 
Prayer ia better than Sleep I" Every day, at the 
five appointed times, the well-known cry summoned 
the people to their devotions. And the Buccessors 
of Bildl, from a myriad minarets, to this day follow 
hJB example. 

The old cry, " To public prayer," was still main- CaU oMd for 
tained whenever an assembly was summoned for^n^"^" 
the announcement of important intelligence, as that ""^ '' 
of a victory ; or for the prodamation of a general 
order, as the going forth to war. The people 
hurried to th.e Mosque at the call, but it had no 
longer any connection with their devotions.* 

On the spot where Mahomet used to stand in the The ivftat 
Mosque at public prayers, the branch of a date-tree 
was planted as a post for him to hold by. When 
the Kibia was changed, the post was taken up from 
the northern end of the Mosque aod fixed near the 
southern wall. In process of time Mahomet, now 
beyond the prime of life, began to feel fatigue at 
standing throughout the long Friday service. So he 
consulted with his followers j and one said, " Shall 
I make for thee a Pulpit such as . I have seen them 
make in Syria?" The suggestion pleased Mahomet, 
both for the relief to himself, and the advantage of 
being better seen and heard at public worship. Ac- 
cordingly one or two tamarisk-trees were felled at Al 
Gh&ba, and fashioned into a Pulpit, having a place 

• K. Wddadi, 47 V- 
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to ait on, and three steps leading up to it • It was 

placed near the southern wall, on the spot which 

it continued to occupy, and which the Pulpit, or 

Mimbar, occupies at the present day. 

Muiiier of the Mahomct ascended the pulpit for the first time 

daily Mmce: ^^ ^ Friday. As he mounted, turning towards the 

Kaaba, he uttered a loud Takbir, *' Great is the 

Lord I " and the whole assembly from behind burst 

forth into the same exclamation. Then he bowed 

himself in prayer, f still standing in the pulpit with 

his &ce averted from the people; after which he 

descended, walking backwards, and at the foot of 

the pulpit prostrated himself | towards the Eaaba. 

This he did twice, and having ended the prayers, 

he ttumed to the congregation, and told them he 

MdoTUw ^^ ^°^^ *^ *^** they might know and imitate 

Friday iemM. }^ manner of fo^yer. § The fashion of the Friday 



* A tradildoa etatee that it was made bj the onijr carpenter 
then ia Medina, — perhaps the only atHJiil one ia meant. Another 
traditi(Xi {E. Wdektdi, 48) eaya that Abb&a, Mahomet'a nnde, 
ofiered the aerrices of his servant Eililb, who was an ez;cellent 
carpenter, and that Mahomet sent this man into the hills for the 
wood, Ac. Bat Abbfta did not come to Medina till about two 
years from Mahomet's death ; and, although the date of the 
making of the Pulpit is nowhere (that I can find) given, it was 
evidently much earlier than that. 

The wood of which ibe Pulpit was constructed is variously 
stated as 4UI , ^.^ ^ \ije It was either Tamarisk, Lote (wild 
plum), or some sort of Tew. 

t Literally performed a Baiaat. 

% Syda. 9 K. Wddcidi, i9. 
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Service is thus described* Ab the Prophet moimted 
the steps of the pulpit he greeted the assembly with 
the Salutation of Peace. Then he sat down, and 
BOM sounded forth the call to prayer. Ailer the 
prescribed prostrations and reciting of the Coran, 
be delivered two discourses, twice sitting down; 
and he would point with his fingers, enforcing ■ 
bis instructions: the people raised their faces to- 
wards him, listening attentively with their ears, 
and fixing their eyes upon bim : when he ended, 
they joined in a universal Amen. As he discoursed 
he leant upon a staff, f His dress on these occasions 
was a mantle J of striped Yemen stuff, six cubits 
in length, thrown over his shoulders; the lower 
garment § was a girdle of fine cloth from Om&n, but 
of smaller dimensions than the other. These robes 
were worn only on Friday, and on the two great 
Festivals ; at the conclusion of each service, they 
were folded up and put carefiilly away. 

The Pulpit was invested by Mahomet with great The Pnipit 
sanctity. All oaths regarding disputed rights were eMTMidinvj 
to be taken dose by it.|| Any one who should*" '' 
swear falsely by it, " even if the subject of the oath 



• jr. Wdcti£, 481. 

f It was made of the L».j^, a mountain tree used fbr bows. 

t "ji by 

I Perhaps we maj trace here an imitatioQ of the Jewisli pnotioe 
of iwearing hj the Temple. 
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were as insignificant as a tooth-pit^," was hope- 
lessly condemned to Hetl. The blessedness of the 
spot was shadowed forth bj the saying of the 
Prophet that the space between his house and the 
Pulpit was " as one of the gardens of Paradise." 
Oedulous tiradition asserts that it is literally so; 
and the fond conceit has been perpetuated by a 
wretched endeavour to adorn the place with the 
painted figures of shrubs and flowers. '*It is a 
space," says Burton, " of about eighty feet in length, 
tawdrily decorated, eo as to resemble a garden. 
The cairpets are flowered, and the pediments of the 
columns are cased with bright green tiles, and 
adorned to the height of a man with gaudy and 
unnatural vegetation in arabesque."* 
Tbamouiog When Mahomet left the post by which he had 
so long prayed, he expressed his r^^t at parting 
with it in affectionate terms, and commanded it to 
be buried under the Pulpit Traditioniets have 
coloured tUs inddent with t^e romantic addition 
that the post moaned loudly at its desertion, and 



* BwUm, a. 68; BvrdAardt, 387. Mahomet also said that hia 
Pulpit VM " orer one of the Fonntoiiu of ParadiBe." Hahomet, 
no doubt, neret intendod any such njiag literally. He ex- 
tolled the virtnes of the place because of its spiritaal advan- 
tages; — as a ohuTch might be called " the gate of Uearen." Hie 
sancli^ of the Pulpit vas so great, th^ at times other than the 
public assemblj, worahippen used to come, and catching the knob 
iuMj) "^^^ Polpittpn?, bdding it wilh their hudt. S. 
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would not ceaee until the Prophet placed his hand 
upon it, and soothed its grief.* 

During the first year of his residence at Medtna, dma <a 
Mahomet lost two of bis chief adb^ents among the of aua 
men of Medina. Eolth&m, with whom he lodged 
on his arrival at CobA, died shortly after that visit. 
And the Mosque was hardly completed, when As4d, 
son of Zordra, was seized with a virulent sore 
throatf As&d was one of the earliest converts of 
Medina. He belonged to the famous Six who first 
met Mahomet, three or four years before, at Mina.J 
He was elected the " Leader " of the Bani Najj&r, 
when they pledged their faith to the Prophet at 
the "second Acaba,"§ and had ever since taken 
a prominent part in spreading the faith. Musdb, 
the teacher sent fi^jm Mecca to instruct the in- 
quirers at Medina, lodged with him, and together 
they had openly established Mussulman prayers in 

* Nnmeroni tradiliona are giren to thmt effect bj the Secretai; 
of Wftokidi. The people we^ terrified «t the noioe, for tiM 
groaninga of the port were " like thoee of a she-camel ten months 
goDe with young." On Mahomet atroking it with bis hand, it 
ceased. It was then either boried under the Polpt, or pat away 
among the rafters of the roof. When the Hosqne was taken 
down, Obey ibn Kab oarried it to his house, where it was eaten 
up by white ants. 

One tradition says that Mahomet emiractd the poet, and then it 
stopped moaning; on which the Prophet said, that " had he not 
done so, it wonld not have oeased to moan till the Day of Judg- 
ment." 

t It ia called lHj, (a thorn) *^j and rU.<-M. 

% VoL ii. 209. § Ibid. 287. 
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the city. His house was hard by the Mosque, 
where, it will be remembered, he welcomed Ma- 
homet on his arrival, and took cbaige of his 
favourite camel. The Prophet was deeply grieved 
at his illness ; but most of all, he was troubled by the 
insinuations of the Jews and the disaffected citizenst 
who said, " If this man be a prophet, can he not ward 
off sickness even from his friend ?" — "And yet," said 
Mahomet, " I have no power from my Lord over 
even mine own life, or over that of any of my 
followers. The Lord destroy the Jews that speak 
thus I " He visited him frequently, and twice caused 
his neck to be cauterized all round. But the reme- 
dies were of no avail ; he sank rapidly and died. 
Mahomet headed the frineral procession to the spot 
which had been selected for a burial-ground. It 
was a lai^e enclosure, studded with thorny shrubs, 
without the city, on its eastern side.* AsAd was 
the first of the illustrious buid of early heroes who 
were buried in the cemetery of Back!, and whose 
tombs are still visited by the pilgrim. 

For many months after the arrival of Mahomet, 

■ftttt it so happened that no children were bom to the 

* It wu called Backt al Oharoad, the latter word signifying 
the thorny tree vhich grew npoa it 

The R^fugea, wiahiug to claim the honour and gloiy of the first 
person buried there being of their own par^, assign it to Othmftn 
ibn Matz&n. But he did not die tjll (he end at the aecotui y&a 
of the H^ira. 

See K. Wddtidi, 297} ; Hiihdmi, 180; Tabari, 220; BvrUm, ii. 
300. 
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Afoslem women; and the nimoiii began to spread Uahomw'i 
abroad that their bairenness was ocoasioned by 
Jewish sorcery. More than a year of the Hegira 
had elapsed when the iirst infant was bom to the 
Refugees, — ^the wife of Zobeir presenting him wiUi 
a son; and shortly after, the same good fortune 
happened to Bishr, one of the Medina citizens. 
These births, dispelling their apprehensions, caused 
great joy among the believers.* 

It may possibly have been, as charms to counteract One of the 
these supposed enchantments, that Mahomet com- powibiy then 
posed one or other of the two short Suras now 
standing at the dose of the Coran ; though a later 
occasion, which will be hereafter mentioned, is 
assigned to them by tradition. 

The Prophet was in many respects very super- 
stitious. So a&fud was be of darkness, that on en- 
tering a room at night, he would not sit down till a 
lamp had been lighted for him-f When cupped, he 
had the op^ation performed an odd number of times, 

• TcAari, 224. Abdallah is saJd to hare been born in Shaww&I, 
A.H. n. (Febroaiy, 624), no less than (toenQr months after the 
Hegira; and Nomftn, son of Bishr, fbur or five months later. 
Another tradition says that Bishr's son was bom foorteen monthi 
after Mahomet's arriTal, There may possibly have been some 
earlier births of infants who did not survive. 

t K. WSciddi, 74^. It is there added that he had nioh a n- 
pngnance to the form of the cross that he broke everything brought 
into his bouse with that figure upon it. This may, however, have 
been symbolical of his extreme aversion to the doctrine of the 
cmoifixion. 
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believing that, the Tirtue was greater than with an 
even number. He also fancied that cupping on 
any Tuesday which fell on the 17th of the month 
was peculiarly efficacious, and proved a remedy for 
all the disorders of the coming year.* If the heavens 
were overcast with heavy clouds, he would change 
colour and betray a mysterioua apprehension tUl 
they cleared away. He was also superstitiously 
anxious about the effect of the winds, f Such tra- 
ditions, which, from their number and agreement, 
must be more or less founded on fact, illustrate the 
weakness, nervous sensibility, and apprehension of 
unseen and supernatural influences for good and for 
evil, which affected the mind of Mahomet. 

• IT. W(i(Jcidi, S6. 

yi.MuchdtaiMMiMh,v6ii.$8B. "Ayosha said: ' When lite 
vind blew, the Prophet would say, — " O Lordl venly I supplicate 
thee for good teoxa this wind, aod good from its nature, and good 
for that thing for which it is Bent ; and T seek protectiMi with thee 
from the bad effects of this wind, and its baneful influence, and 
the harm which it was sent to do." And when clouds appeared, 
he used to change ooloni; and he would come oat, go in, walk 
forwards and backwards; and when it rained, and passed away 
without doing harm, his alarm would cease.' This state of the 
Prophet's mind was well known to Ayesha; and she asked him 
the reason of it. Es said, — ' Ayeshal peradventure these 
cloods and winds might be like those which are mentioned in the 
history of the tribe of Ad.* For when they saw a cloud over- 
shadowing the beaTens, they sud, — Thit it a cloud bringing raia 
for tu; but it was not so, but a punishment to them, in calling for 
it impadently ; and there was in it a destroying wind.' " 

* See ibore, toL L p. cxxxTiiL 
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BoitUUiM bttwem JUiidbui and Mecca. 



AM. I. & 11. A.D. 



The first six months of Mahomet's residence at BepoM at 
Medina were undisturbed either by alanns firom the flnt six 
without, or by hostile counsels at home. No"^ 
vindictive measures were planned by the citizens 
of Mecca. He who had for more than ten years 
kept the city in continual excitement, broken up 
their old pohtical parties, and introduced a new 
&ction of his own, was now gone forth with aU 
his adherents, and his absence afforded immediate 
relief. The current of events, long diverted and 
troubled by his designs, now returned, to flow 
peaceably, for a whUe, in its ancient channel. 

The thoughts of Mahomet, indeed, &om the day a 
of his flight, were not thoughts of peace. He had ^h 
threatened that condign vengeance should overtake '™" "" ""'' 
the enemies of his Revelation, — a vengeance not 
postponed to a iuture life, but immediate and over- 
whelming even in the present world. He now occu- 
pied a position where he might become the agent 
for executing the divine justice, and at the same 
time might triumphantly impose the true religion on 
those who had rejected it. Hostihty to the Coieish 
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laj a3 a seed genninatiBg in liis heart; it wanted 
only a favourable opportunity to spring up. 
bnt deferred But the Opportunity did not at once present 

from motivfis , _ i i ^ • 

ofp(di<7. iteelf. The people of Medina were pledged only to 
defend the Prophet from attack, not to join him in 
any aggressive steps against the Coreish.* He must 
take time to gain their affections, and to secure their 
hearty oo^jperation in ofFeusive measures against 
his enemies. His followers from Mecca were too 
few to measure arms with the Coreish. They 
were also, like. himself, at present occupied in pro- 
viding dwelling-places for their femilies. In iulfiUing 
this domestic obligation, in establishing friendly re- 
lations with the citizens of Medina and the Jewish 
tribes, in organizing civil and religious institutions for 
his followers, now fast assuming the position of an 
independent society, and in riveting the hold of his 
June to Not. theocratic government upon their minds, 
A,D. 623. jj^g autumn of the first year passed away. 

Ex^itfona The earliest indications of hostility agEunst the 

^^i^Ue Coreish were of a petty and marauding character. 

H^T''*'^ DecA.D. ^ Ramadhin, seven months after his 

. *"■ arrival, Mahomet despatched his uncle 

Hamza, at the head of thirty Refiigees, to surprise 

a Meccan caravan returning from Syria under the 

guidance of Abu Jahh This caravan, guarded 

" " Mahomet did not send the Medina <xaiveita on any hostile 
ezpeditdon againat the Coreish, until they had warred vith him 
■t Bsdr; and the reaaon is that they had pledged themaelrea 
to protect him only at their homti." K. WSdadi, 48. 
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by some 300 of the Coreish, was overtaken near the 
sea-shore, between Mecca and Medina, in the terri- 
tory of the Bani Joheina. A chief of that tribe, 
being a confederate of both, interposed between 
the two parties, who were already drawn up pre- 
pared for an encounter. Hamza retired to Medina, 
and Abu Jahl proceeded onwards to Mecca.* 

About a month later, a party double the strength OMda ibn ni 
of the first, was sent under command of Obeida, gijaw„u 
son of H&rith,f in pursuit of another ctu^van ^^i^-^p ^,3 
protected by Abu Sofian with 200 men. The 
Coreiflh were surprised while their camels were 
grazing by a foimtain in the valley of R&bigh ; J 
but beyond the discharge of arrows from a 
distance, no hoetilitieg were attempted. Obeida 
is distinguished in tradition as " he who shot the 

• K. W&tAidi, 08; flwAiSmi', 207; Tabari, 225. There is, as 
uana), muck rivabj as to which of the ezpedidona has the honour 
of being the^at; and who waa the first to have a bauner pre- 
sented to him \^ Mahomet. Some traditions give Hie preference 
to Obeida; others eaj that Obeida and Hamza were aimultaueouslj 
despatched; others, ^ain, make both expeditions to follow that 
of Mahomet himself to Abwa in the following Jnne, and hold 
that, during the first twelve months after Mahomet's arriral, there 
was no expedition despatched from Medina. In the Chronology 
of the Campaigns I have uniformly foUowed the Secretary of 
WAckidi. See also pp. 2-7 of the History of Mvhamma^a Caia- 
pagnt, by WBckidi, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
nnder the editorship of M. A. Von Eremer : Calcutta, 1856. 
I shall quote this valuable work simply as WidddL 

t He was a cousin of Mahomet. See Table, vol. i. p. ocLxz.— 
H^th having been the prophet's uncle. 

} One of the stages on the road to Mecca. 

VOL. m. K 
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first arrow for Isldm." Two followers of Mahomet, 
who were with the Coreishite convoy, fled from it 
and joined the party of Obeida.* 
•nd Sid. Kill After the lapse of another month, a third expe- 
w«cku». dition started, under the youthful SAd,t with twenty 
foUowbrs, in the same direction. He was desired to 
proceed as far as Eharr&r, a valley on the road to 
Mecca, and to lie in wait for a caravan expected to 
pass that way. Like meet of the subsequent ma- 
rauding parties intended to effect a surpriBe, they 
marched by night and lay in conceahnent during the 
day. Notwithstanding this precaution, when they 
reached their destination on the fifth morning, they 
found that the caravan had passed a day before, 
and they returned empty-handed to Medina.^ 
AMudard These excursions occurred in the winter and 
XJ^Jl^ ^ spring of the year 623 A.D. On each occasion, 
Mdi Leader, u^omet mounted a white banner on a staff or 
lance, and presented it to the leader, on his depar- 
ture. The names of those who carried the standard, 
as well as the names of the leaders, are carefully 
recorded in tradition in these and in all other expe- 
ditions of importance. 

* Wickidi does not mentioii tills latter micimuUnce, only 
HiaTttoni. Th« ounes of the deaerterB are HicdAd and Otba, botii 
of Cordshita blood. Hiodtd earned the standard in the next 
expedition under Sid. Wdetidi, 2; K. Wddddi, 98^; Bkhdmi, 
207; T<tbari,2it. 

t See ToL ii. p. 108. He ma now only from twen^ to twenty- 
five yean of age. 

X Wddtidi, and K. Wddx^ u before; Bi$hdmi, 809. 
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In the summer and autumn of tlie same year, Thm upo- 
Mahomet led in person three somewhat lai^r, ducted bj ' 
though equally unsuccessful parties. The first set hinu^^ 
out in Safar, nearly twelve months after jom,a,ix 
his arrival, Mid was directed to Abwa, *^ ■^*^' 

the spot where his mother lay buried,* in pursuit 
of a Coieishite caravan. The prey was missed ; but 
something was gained in a friendly treaty concluded 
with the Bani Dhamra, a tribe connected with 
Mecca. The treaty was committed to writing, and 
was the first that Mahomet entered into with any 
foreign Uibe.f He returned, ailer fifteen days' 
absence, to Medina. 

In the succeeding month, the Prophet again Bvmin 
marched, at the head of 200 followers, including jniy|'!u)f' ^ 
some of the citizens of Medina, X to Bow&t, a place ^^ 



* Tol. i. 27. The expedition ia also Bud b7 soma to have 
been directed to Waddin, wUoh Wickidi tUtet to be six Arabiui 
miles from AbwfL 

I K. W^eJcidi, 9&i, The provisions are noted only generally:— 
" that neither par^ would levy var against the other, nor help 
their enemiea." The Teiaioa qnoted bj Weil, binding the Bani 
Dhamra to fight for the Faitk, £c. is evidently anticipatory and 
apocryphal. It ii not given by the Secretary of WfLckidi in his 
Chapter of Treaties. The Bani Dhamra was a tribe descended 
from Ein&na. See Table, voL 1. p. cxov.; Huhdmt, 206; Tabari, 
227; Wdd:^, 7. The l^ter mentions die Treaty as entered into 
at BowELt, i.». in the next expedition. 

\ This shows Mahomet's advancing inflnence over the citizens. 
There must have been many of them in thii expedition, as the 
Refugees, who were nearly all present at Badr five or six months 
after, numbered then only 63. 
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on the caravan route four stages south-west of 
Medina.* A rich burdeo, laden on 2,500 camels, 
under the escort of Omeya ibn Khalf,f with 100 
armed men, was to proceed by that road. But it 
eluded pursuit, and passed on in safety. Shortly 
aftet their return, some of the camels and flocks of 
Medina, while feeding in a plain a few miles from 
(KnraibnjaMt the city,J Were fallen upon by Kurz ibn Jabir, a 
near Medina.) marauding chieilain, and carried oS*. Mahomet 
pursued him nearly to Badr, but he made good his 



Oct.6i3, 



and Oihara. Two or three months elapsed before Mahomet 
A.H. 1. set out on his third expedition. Volunteers were 
invited, and from 150 to 200 followers joined the 
party. They had between them only thirty camels, 
which they rode upon by turns. At Osheira, 
distant nine stages in the direction of Yenbo, they 
expected to waylay another rich caravan which 
Abu Sofi&n was conducting towards Syria, and of 

* It ia described as in the territoiy of the Joheina, in the 
Ticini^ of the hill Badbw^ near Dza Ehiuheib. For that hill, 
see £wtont l 828, 368. It is one day's joome; from Tenbo. 

f He was one of the chief opponents of Mahomet, and perse- 
cutor of BilfU. He was killed at Badr. 

\ Near Al Jamma, a hill about tliree Arabian miles from the 
city, by the valley Acktck, towards Jorf. K. WSdadi, 99; 
rafion, 232. 

§ To Safwdn, a valley near Badr. Kurz was a Fibrite, 
i.e. of Cordshite stock; and was probably one of the TzowUur, 
or Coreish of the desert: vol, i. p. ocii. He must have been con- 
verted shortly after to Islam, as we find him (A.U. VI.) heading a 
Moelem expedition against an inroad of the Umee banditti, very 
rimilar to his own. K. WdcUdi, 118. 
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the departure of which from Mecca tidings had 
been received. But it had passed before they 
reached the epot. It was the same caravan which, 
on its return from Syria, gave occaaion to the 
famous action of Badr. 

In this excursion, the Prophet entered into an 
alliance with the Bani Mudlij — a tribe inhabiting tiumw with 
the vicinity of Osheira — Mid with cert^ of the 
Bani Dhamra, their adherents. He was Urns 
gradually extending his political connections.* 

An iuBtance of the pleasantry in which the Pro- Mahomet uik 
phet sometimes indulged, is here recorded. AH Toriib. 
had fallen asleep on the dusty groimd, in the 
shade of a palm grove. Mahomet espied him lying 
thus, all soiled with the dust; and, pushing him 
with his foot, called out, "Hoi Abu TorabI (Fath^ 
of the Ifust I) hit thou? Abu Torab, sit up I " Ali, 
half-adiamed, sat up; and the sobriquet ever after 
clung to him.t 

On each of these expeditions, Mahomet appointed hu itaodard- 
a standard-bearer to carry bis white banner. 
Hamza, S&d, and Ali had successively this honour. 

* K. WAdddi, 99; WdckuU, 3; EuMmi, 208. The Bani 
Hndlij ore a tribe of the B, Kinftna, connected with the Coreieh. 
Wtd, 97. The B. Dhamra were probably another branch or 
offshoot of £he tribe of that name notified just before, p. 67. 

-^ Hiahflmi and Tabari add that on this occanon Hahomet 
prophesied to Ali the manner in which he wonld be assassinated. 
Tabari adds a difi^rent traditioa, — that Ali had been rolling on 
the AvBtj fioor of the great Uosque at Medina, after coming out 
of FAlima'a house, when he got this name; — Weil saje, aftera 
quarrel with her. Mohammad, p. 97, note 126. 
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Bepr««nu- Whenever the Prophet left Medina to proceed to 
Medinaduring a Qistance, he named a representative to exercise 
authority over those who were left behind, and to 
lead the public prayers dimng his absence. The first 
person selected for the office was one of the twelve 
" Leaders," Sdd ibn ObMa, of the Khazraj tribe. 
The next who received this token of confidence 
was S&d ibn Mu&dz, of the Bani Aus;* so care- 
fully was Mahomet minded to distribute hia favours 
between these two jealous tribes. On the third oc- 
casion, his liiend Zeid was honoured with the post. 
Affair of In November and December, Mahomet did not 

BtjabA.H.11. himself quit Medina; but he sent forth Abdallah 
6m[* ibn Jahsh,t with seven other Eefugee8,J on an expe- 

dition which was attended with more serious ro- 
Bults than any of the preceding. As be bade &re- 
weU to Abdallah, the Prophet placed in his hands a 
closed packet of instructions, and chained him not 
to open it till he entered the valley of Mallal, two 
days' march on the road to Mecca. On reaching 

■ In illiutration of thii man's inflaeiux, lee toI. iL 219, note. 

f He was a maternal cousin of Mahomet: vol. ii. 110. Obeida 
ibn al Hbith (leader in the foimer uqpedition to Bftbigb) wu • 
tlie person firat nominated to the eomniaiid; bat he w«pt at the 
|ff06pect of again leaving Mahomet, who therenpon appointed 
Abdallah in hia place. Wdeiidi, 8. Tabari (240) tella the same 
stoiy of Obeida ibn at Jarrdk — apparently a mistake. 

I The namee ate Abu Bodzeiia (t. ii. 110), Amir ibn Rabia, 
Wackid, OkkHsha, KhWd son of Al Bokeip (ii. 11»), S4d eon of 
Aba WackkAi (ii. 108), and Otba ibn GliaiwAn. TTdetKa; ii. 
There aie.Tamtiona; some give as many as twelve mr thirteen 
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the appointed spot, Abdallah broke open the letter, 
and read it aloud to his comrades in these terms: — 
€ro forward to Nakhia, in tht tiame of the Lord, and 
toith his blessing! Yet force not any of thy foUowere 
against his inelination. Proceed with those thai ac- 
eompany thee toiUingly. And when thou hast arrived 
at the valley of Ndkhla, there lie in wait for the 
caravans of the Coreish* Nakhia is a valley to the 
east of Mecca, about half-way to Tayif ; f and the 
mercantile traffic with the south all passed that way. 
Watched and pursued in their commerce with Syria, 
that towards the south would be more securely and 
more busily prosecuted by the people of Mecca ; for 
the route lay &r removed from the vicinity of their 
enemy. Mahomet had, no doubt, intimation that 
some rich ventures, lighUy guarded, were shortly 
expected at Mecca by this route; and by his sealed 
instructions, he ef^tually provided against intelli- 
gence and alarm being conveyed to the Coreish. 

* A literal translation from W&ckidi, p. 6. Hia Secretary, 
whose accoont of this afftur is curt and nnaatiifactoiy, omila the 
letter altogether. Hish&mi and Tabari, following Ibn Ishic, 
insert at the close of the order this olaase :— -" and bring me 
intdligence of their aflaira." Weil (p. 99) has ably shown this 
to be a sparioas addition. Besides being qoite out of place, it 
does not agree with the speech of Abdallah (as given by the 
same aothorities) on opening the letter, viz.: — "Let anyone that 
ooreteth martyrdom come on with me." This speech itself is 
equally spmdous, for the idea of martifrdon in battle did not 
spring np till after Badr. The addition is also inconsistent with 
the Gonnidl of war held by Abdallah jnst before be attacked the 
caravan. 

t See its poeitioD, rol. ii. 203, note. 
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One of the Having read the order, Abdallah told his comrades 
uduie ' that any who wished was at -Uberty to go back: — 
rt^Ifthe " As for myself," he added, " I will go forward and 
e^rt, can ^gj ^.^^ command of the Prophet." All joined in 
the same determination, and proceeded onwards. 
Two of them fell behind in search of their camel, 
which had strayed, and lost the party.* The 
remainiog six, having reached Nakhla, waited there. 
In a short time a caravan laden with wine, raisins, 
and leather, came up. It was guarded by four 
Coreishites, who, seeing the strangers, were alarmed, 
and halted. To disarm their apprehensions, one of 
Abdallah's party shaved his head, in token that 
they were returning from the lesser pilgrimage; for 
this was one of the months in which that ceremony 
was ordinarily performed.! ^^^ ^^^ of t^® caravan 
were at once reassured, and turning their camels 
adrift to pasture, b^an to prepare food for them- 
selves. MeanwhUe, Abdallah and his comrades de- 
bated the propriety of an attack during the sacred 
month of Bajab;]; and thus they spoke one to 
another: " If we should defer the attack this night, 
they will surely move off, and entering the holy 
territory, escape us; but if we should fight against 

* Bj some acconnta they took Advantage of the option given 
by Mahomet to go back, and tnmed aside from Bahrto of the 
Ban! Snlom. Wickidi, p. 6. The going aslraj of their camel 
may have been invented to cover what in aAer days appeared a 
discreditable Inkewarmneas. 

t Vol i. CCT. } Ibid. ccvi. 
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them now, it is unlawful, for we shall be trans- 
gresmng the sacred month." At last, they over- 
came their scruples. Wftckid, one of their number, 
advanced ; and dischai^ug an arrow, killed a man 
of the convoy, Amr ibn al Hadhrami, on the spot. 
All then rushed upon the caravan, and securing 
two of the Coreish, Othm^ and AJ Hakam, led 
them off prisoners, with the spoil, to Medina. 
Nowfel, the brother of Othm&n, leaped on his 
horse and escaped to Mecca ; but too late to give 
the alarm for a pursuit. 

On Abdallah reaching Medina he acquainted MBbomM at 
Mahomet with aU that had passed. The Prophet, the reapoiui- 
who had probably not expected the party to reach ,a^., 
Nakhla till after the close of Bajab, appeared dis- 
pleased, and said: — "I never commanded thee to 
fight in the sacred month." So he put the booty 
aside, pending further orders, and kept the pri- 
soners in bonds. Abdallah and his comrades were 
ashamed and grieved; the people also reproached 
them with what they had done. But Mahomet was 
unwilling to discourage his followers; and, shortly 
after, a revelation was given forth, juatiiying hosti- Than po- 
lities during the sacred month for the propagation S^reS^ 
of the faith, as a lesser evil than Idolatry and op-^P^'"*"- 
position to the religion of Islam : — 

" The; will aak thee concemiDg the Sacied Months, whether 
the; ma; war therein. Sat : — Warring therein is grievous; bnt 
to obstruct the way of God, and to deny him, and hinder axax 
from the Hoi; Temple, and expel his people from thence, is more 

yta^ ni. l 
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grieroiu vith God. Tempdng (to IdoUtry) is more grierouB than 
killing. They will not leave off to fight ngainfit j<m nndl they 
torn you from your fiiith, if thitt were in their power ; but whoaoerer 
amoDgst yon shall torn back from his faith and'dje an Unbeliever, 
— ^verily th^ Works are rendered (tf no effect in this Life and in 
the next. These are the Dwellm in Hell, — for ever therein. 
Bat they that believe, and* they who emigrate for the eake of 
their &ith, and strive eameetly * in the way of God, — let them 
hope in the mercy of God: for God ia forgiving and meicifiil "f 

After promuIgatiBg this verse, Mahomet gave 
over the booty to the captors, who, after presenting 
a fifth of it to Mahomet, divided the remainder 
among themselves. | 

The relatives of the two prisoners now sent a 
deputation from Mecca for their ransom. S&d and 
Otba, who wandered from Abdallah's party, had 

* The word (JihM) ia the same aa that subsequently used for 
a religious war; bat it had not yet probably acquired its fixed 
^plioadon. It was employed in its gmurai sense before the 
Hegira, and probably up to the battle of Badr. 

t Sura,n. 217. The passage follows immediately after a com- 
mand to war against the infidels ; and it contains a reference to 
the Kkooans fyhUng, while as yet they bad hardly fimght at all. 
I should tliet«fore have placed this verse after the battle of Badr, 
Hod it not been fbr reasons given in a note following. Either the 
slotyis altogether untrne, that Mafaonlet placed on interdict on the 
booty till diis verse was revealed (which is possible), or the verse 
was given out at tLe time indicated in the text. The latter part 
of the verse is said to have been revealed in favour of Abdallah 
and his comrades, who earnestly coveted a spiritual reward. 

} Abdallah's desoendasts make much of tliis act, as an anticipa- 
tion OB his part of the Divine command for setting apart a fiflh 
for ilie Prophet. Others say that the boo^ was not divided \ail 
aftei the battle of Badr, i.t. till the order had issaed that a fifth 
of the spoil was always to be reoerved fiir the Prophet The 
proportion set amde for ao Arab chief used previously to be a 
/ovrA. Wddtidi, 10. See also vol. i. coxri. nolo. 
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not yet returned. Mahomet was apprehensiTe for 
their safety, and refused to ransom the captives till 
he was assured that no foul play had been iised 
towards them; — "If ye have killed my two men," 
he said, " verily, I will put yours also to death." 
But, soon after, they made their appearance, and 
Mahomet accepted the profiered ransom, — forty 
ounces of silver for each.* Al Hakam, however, 
continued at Medina, and embraced IslaoLf 

The Arabian writers rightly attach much im- impoibuiM 
portance to this expedition. " This was," says Ibn ditkni. **^ 
Hish^m, '* the first booty that the Mussulmans ob- 
tained; the first captives they seized; the first life 
they took." Abdallah is sfud to have been called 
in this expedition Amir al Afomintn, — an appella- 
tion — " Commander of the Faithful " — assumed in 
after days by the Caliphs.^ 

* The BilTer owckea, or otmce, ii said to have been equal to 
forty dirbems, 

t He vu one of thote killed at Btr Uftfina, A.H. IT. He wai 
a Mania, or freed-man, of Hiaham ibn al Moghtra (Otlunan aod 
Novfal were grandsooB of Mngbtra, to whose family the caravan 
would seem to hare belonged). The sudden convenion of Hakam 
is remarkable, and might throw suspicion of oollunon on him. 

{ I have pven what appears the most consistent narratire a£ 
this expedition; but there are some diffioulliefl and discrepancies : 
Firtt, — (u to thi period of the expedOiim : Some say it was under- 
taken at the close of the 2ad Jum&d (October) and btgrnnvig of 
Bajab ; hence Abdallah is represented as addressing Mahomet on 
his r«tum : " We attacked tlie party by day, and in the evening 
we saw the new moon of Bqab, and we know not whether we 
attacked them in Rajab or on the last day of the 2nd Jumftd." 
WAdeidi, 6. This, however, originates evidently in .the desire 
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Ortnring It was now a year and a half since Mabomet and 

" ■ ^M iiid his followers had taken refuge in Medina. Their 

to remove the scandal of the treachercms attack having been 
made during the sacred month. The expedition is almoat alwajs 
spoken of as having been undertaken in Kajab, and was evidently 
despatched from Medina near the close of that month and the 
beginning of the next (Shabin, or December). 

Steojid, — as to tht period of Iha dulribution of tha booty tmd 
ratuotn of the pruonert : — According to some acconnts the inter- 
dict was continued upon the boot; until after the battle of Badr, 
when Mahomet (b^g now strung enough to defy public opinion 
at Mecca on the subject) promulgated the passage justifying the 
transaction, and the distribution of the spoil. The terms of that 
passage, as I remarked above, might justify this view; but then 
the like argument would apply to the ransoming of the prisoners, 
which would have been eqnally unlawful as the appropriation of 
the booty. Yet the prisoners were clearly ransomed shortly 
after the return of the expedition (since S&d and Otba had not 
come back when the deputation arrived &om Mecca), and not 
after Badr, i.s. two months later. If, indeed, we could imagine 
that the deputation retired to Mecca, re infectd, and that a second 
par^ came to ransom the prisoners after Badr, then it might 
be held that both prisoners and booty were kept in abeyance 
till that time, when the revelation was promulgated; but this 
seems inconsistent with the natural tenor of the narrative. 

It is still a possible explanation that Mahomet (not questioning 
what had been done) distributed the spoil, and accepted ransom 
for the prisoners at once; and, subsequently, perceiving the great 
scandal he had occasioned by countenancing a violation of the 
sacred month, produced after Badr the revelation sanctdouing it. 
But this, though not otherwise imlikely, runs counter to tradition ; 
and, on the whole, I prefer the narrative as I have given it in the 
text 

As a proof how anxiotis the Moslems are to relieve their 
Prophet from the st^;ma of sanctioning this irreligious attack, I 
may note that Zohri and Orwa hold that Mahomet first disallowed 
the transaction alh^ther, and paid blood-money ^dtyat) for the 
situn man Amrj but WficHdi (p. 9) decides that this was not the 
case. K. »'rfctttfi,99; WdtUdi,^; .ffi»A<lm^209; roJori, 284. 
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attitude towards Mecca waa becoming daily more Ui ttiOama 
hostile. Latterly, no opportunity Lad been lost of cooDHTmen. 
threatening the numerous caravans which passed 
through the Hej&z. On the regular and uninter- 
rupted march of these to Syria, the prosperity of 
Mecca entirely depended ; for the traffic with Temen 
and Abyssinia was of a subordinate character. 
Even towards Temen and Tayif it now appeared, 
from the last attack, that their enemy would allow 
tbem no security. This attack had also shown them 
that Mahomet and his followers would respect 
■neither life nor the universally admitted inviola- 
bility of the sacred months. Blood had been shed, 
foully and sacrilegiously, and was yet unavenged. 

Still there was no hostile response from Mecca. Fmbearanca 
Though followers of the Prophet were known to be 
there, no cruelties were perpetrated on them, or 
reprisals attempted by the Coreish. But the breach 
was widening — the enmity becoming deeper seated; 
blood could be washed out by blood alone. 

At Medina, on the other hand, the prospect ofrHrinecom- 
a mortal conflict with their enemies was steadily ^iost the 
contemplated, and openly spoken of by Mahomet 
and bis adherents. At what period the Divine 
command to fight against the UnbeUevers of Mecca 
was promulgated, it is, perhaps, impossible to de- 
termine. The repeated attack of the caravans had 
been gradually paving the way for it; and when 
given forth, it was probably no more than an em- 
bodiment of the earnest desire of Mahomet and his 
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followeni for revenge, aod of the people of Medina 
generallj Sot the plunder of the rich merchandise 
which passed to and &o in tempting proximity to 
their city. The following are the earliest passages 
on the subject: — 

" Bear good tidings onto the Eighteoiu. Trnlj the Lord will 
keep back the Enemy from those who believe, for God loveth not 
the perfidious tTnbelieTer. PermiasioD ia granted onto those who 
take ap arms for that they Lave been injuriooaly entreated ; and 
verily the Lord is Mighty for the assiBtanoe of those who hare 
been driven from their homes without just csose, — for no oilier 
reason than that they said, Ood ii ovr Lord. And tmly if it 
were not that God holdetb back mankind, one part of tbem by 
means of another part, Monasteries, and CHniclies, and Places of 
prayer and of wtoship,' wherein the name of the Lord is fre- 
quently commemorated, would be demolished. And God wlU 
surely assist them that assist him. For God is Mighty and 
Glorious." f 

" And fight in the way of God with them that fight against 
you: bat transgress not, for God loreth not the tran^ressora. 
Kill them wheresoever ye find them ; and expel them fi«m that 
out of which they have expelled you: for temptation (to idolatry) 
is more grievous than killing. Tet fight not agtunst them besida 
the Holy Temple, until they fight with yon thereat. • • • • 

" Fight, therefore, until there be no temptation (to idolatry), 
and the Religion be God's. And if they leave off, then let there 
be no hostility, excepting against the Oppressors."} 

" War is ordained for yon, even though it be irksome unto yon. 
Fercbanoe ye dislike that which is good for you, and love thai 
which is evil for you. But God knoweth, and ye know not." 

* i.t. Synagogues and Mosques. 

t iSuro, xiii. 41, 42. It is for the most part a Meccan Sura; 
but this passage was probably inserted in it after Mafaomefs 
arrival at Medina. Vtd. ii 966, mou. 

i Sum, ii. 191-194. 
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Thus war, upon groundfl professedly relurioua, was vu^Oag 

..•11 .. I. * 1 -w^ ■>- ■ prewaibedwtt 

efltablialiea aa an ordinance of Islam. Hoetilitiea, nugioiu 
indeed, were justified by the " expulsion " of the 
believerB from Mecca. But the main and tme issue 
of the warfare was not di^uised to be the victory 
of Islam. They were to fight "untU the region 
became the Lord'a (done." 

Although the general bearing of the Believers iiuiftarfiii 
was, like that of their Prophet, defiant and daring, 
yet there were also timorous men amongst them, 
who needed reproof and encouragement. They 
were Uius addressed: — 

"The Believers saj, — If a Sura wtn r«vtaled (eomman^njf 
tear, toe toould figM) ; and now when a phuu Sura is revealed, 
and fighting is menlaoned therein, thou seest those in whoae heart 
i> an infirmitf , iookiiig towards thee with the look of one over- 
■hadowed with death. But Obedience had been better for them, 
and propriety of speech. Wherefore, when the oommatid is 
established, if thej give credit onto God, it shall be better for 
them,"* 

For those that fall in battle, Paradise is gua- Pmdi«e pi 
ranteed: — sWn. 

" They who have gone into Exile for the canae of God, and 
then have been slain, or have died, We shall certainly nourish 
these with an excellent provision: For God is the best Provider. 
He will sorely grant unto them an Entrance auoh as they will 
approve; For God is Knowing and Gracious." 

Yet the BeKever was not to imagine the success The 
of Islam as dependent on his feeble efibrta. God 
could accomplish the work equally well without 

* iSura, zlvii. 21. 
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Mm. Thus after the fierce exhortation to ** etrike off 
the heads of the UDbelieTers, to make great slaughter 
amongst them, and bind them fast in bonds," the 
Prophet adds: — 

" This do. If the Lord willed, he could anrel/ himself take 

Tengeonce on them : bat (He hath ordained figh^ng for the Faith) 

in order that he may prove some of ycm by others. They that 

are killed in the way of God, He irill not snffer thw works to 

perish. He will gnide them, and dispose tbur hearta aright. 

He will lead them into the Paradiae whereof he hath told them." • 

Beiieven to Furthermore, the true Believer waa expected not 

^^^ only to fight: he was to contribute of his substance 

"P"^"""- towards the expenses of the war:— 

"What hath befallea you that ye contribute not (of your 
substance) in the caitse of God 7 and to God belongeth the in- 
heritance of tiie Heavens and of the Earth. Those of you that 
contribute before the victory,'!' and fight, ahall not be placed on 
the same level, but shall have a mnk superior over those who 
contribute after it and fight.J Who ia he that lendeth unto the 
Lord a goodly loan? He shall double the same, and he shall 
have an honourable leoompense."} 

" He doth not ask yon for (all) your substance. Had he asked 
you for (the whole of) it, and importunately pressed yon, ye had 
become grud^g, and it had stirred tip your tll-will. But ye are 
they who are called on to contribute a part of the same in the 

• Sura, ilvii. 6-7. 

f AlFath; the " decinon " of God agunat the idolators, and 
in &vour of Islam, i.e. the victory of the latter. The term 
came subsequently to be applied par excdience to the taking of 
Mecca — the great crisis, prior to which alone there was a peculiar 
merit in fighting for and supporting Islam. The oommentators 
construe tike word in this meaning; but the idea in Mahomet's 
mind at that moment had no anch distinct anticipative sense. 

\ Here is introduced this verse : — " But to ail God hath pro- 
mised an excellent reward ; " introduoed probably at a later period 
to soothe the minds of thooe who came over then. 
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cauae of God, and there be some of you that grudge [ but whoerer 
gmdgetlt, he Terily grodgeth against his own sool. God needeth 
nothing, bat ye are needy. If ye turn baok, he will substitute in 
your room a people other than you, and they shall not be like 
unto you." 

And Bomewhat later: — 

" Prepare against them what force ye con, of your ability, and 
troops of Horse, that ye may thereby strike terror into the enemy 
of God and your enemy, and into others besides them; ye know 
them not, but God knoweth them. And what thiug soever ye 
contribute in the cause of God, it shall be made good unto you, 
and ye shall not be treated unjustly." 

These passages were all promulgated within two TheM 
or three yeara after Mahomet's arrival in Medina. ^!ddreM«d to 
They are no longer addressed to the Reiogeea only, MeaimXi*f 
but to the men of Medtna also. 

The first occasion on which the dtdaens of The c< 
Medtna came forward in any considerable number «nt« 
to the aid of Mahomet, was on the field of Badr ; — ^li^ L iJ^ 
and there, probably, more from the anticipation of '"™**^ 
sharing in the spoils of a richly-laden caravan, than 
with any idea of fighting for the Faith, or of re- 
venging the wrongs of the Modems. The result 
was, nevertheless, equally important to Mahomet. 

But the battle of Badr, deserving separate notice, 
will be reserved for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH. 



7%« BattU of Badr. 



Ramadhdn, A.H. IL— January, 624 A.D. 

Greitdaufl WiTH the b&ttle of Bailr opens a new era in 
uognqdien Islam. The Biographers of Mahomet have shown 
^^i^of their appredation of the influence which it exer- 
^*^' deed on his fiiture fortunes, by the disproportionate 

space allotted to this chapter of their story. The 
minateat circumstancea, and most trifling details, 
even to the names of those engaged, have been care- 
fully treasured up.* From the vast mass of tradi- 
tion thus rudely thrown tt^ther, it will be my 
endeavour to draw forth all the important points, 
and frame from them a consistent narrative. 
Socnta wnt by The caravan of Abu Sofliko, which, on its passage 
inteUmDca of through the Hej&z, had escaped the pursuit of 
• fpnteh. ' Mahomet in the autumn, was now, after the lapse of 
about three months, returning to Mecca. Mahomet 
was resolved that it should not this time elude 



* A glance at the printed editioii of W&ckidi'i Campaigns, 
referred to above, wilt show this. No leas than 161 pages are 
Allotted to the campaign. The only other battle which approaches 
it in interest is that of Ohod, to which 128 pages are devoted. 
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liis grasp. In the beginning of January, 624 A.D. 
he despatched two acouta to Hauraj on the sea-shore 
west of Medina,* to bring early intelligence of the 
approach of Abu SofiAn. They were hospitably 
lodged and concealed by an aged chief of the Johdna 
tribe, whose family was rewarded for this service by 
the grant of Tenbo. No sooner did the caraTan ap- 
pear than they hastened back to apprise Mahomet. 

The Prophet had not yet learned to mask his pro- Abn Sofiin, 



caraTan was noised abroad. The rumour reached Mad« to hmm 
Abu Sofian while yet on the conBnes of Syria. He "^ ""*""■ 
was warned, perhaps by the treachery of some dis- 
affected citizen, to be on his guard, as Mahomet had 
entered into confederacy with the tribes by the way 
to surprise the caravaa The party was greatly 
alarmed. Abu SoMn forthwith despatched to Mecca 
a messenger, named Dhamdham, to bid the Coreish 
hasten with an army to his rescue. The caravan 
then moved rapidly, yet with caution, along the 
route which lay closest to the shore of the Bed Sea. 

Mahomet, becoming impatient, and apprehensive HahMnet 
lest the caravan should, as on previous occasions, be ^d fo^tb* 
beforehand with him, resolved not to wait for the""*^^' 
return of his spies. So he called upon his followers 
at once to make ready: — ^" Here," said he, "is a 

* The spot ia called Nakhbitr, beyond Dzol Harira, wul the 
oaiaTao oonld not avoid pastring it. Dzul Morva ii three daya* 
jonmey trom Medina, on tlie SytioD traok. llie scoota were 
Talha and Said ibn Zeid, both Befiig«e«. 
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caravan of the Coreisb in which they have embarked 
much wealth. Come! perchance the Lord will 
enrich you with the same." The love of booty 
and of adventure, so passionate in the Arab, in- 
duced not only all the Refugees, but a large body 
of the citizens also, to respond with alacrity to his 
calL* Of the former, Otiim&n alone remained be- 

* The biographeiB are iacoDsistcnt in the donble motiTe they 
asmgn to thote who went to Badr. Thejr anaDimoT»]7 reiterate 
that the BinaUness «f Mahomet's xnaj wm caused b; its going 
forth Bolelj in the hope ef surptiBing the caiavan, and obtuning 
plunder, and that the people did not anticipate a battle. On 
Mahomet's return £rom Badr, die Moslem oidietu came forward 
with this just excuse, and it was accepted. Nothing is more 
clear than that neither Mahomet nor Ms jbllowers expected the 
advance of an ann; &nm Mecca. 

On the other liand, tradition exliibita the utmost anxiety aad 
rivalry as pervading all ranks to set out on the expedition, with 
the view of sharing in its merit, and meeting the chance of Mar- 
tyrdom. Thus SU, one of the leaders, is represented to have cast 
lots with Kbaidiama, bis fadieT, which should accompany the 
arm; (as one of them had to stay behind with Ute family) ; saying, 
" Had anything else than Paradise been at stake, I should have 
givea way to thee; but now verily I hope for martyrdom in 
this ezpeditMHi.'' The lot fell upon him, and be went fi>rll) and 
was slain at Badr. Wddadi, 12. So lilcewiBe Omeir, a hvj of 
fflxt«en years, tried to hide from Mabomet when reviewing his 
force at die first stage, as he dreaded that be would be sent back 
on aoeoant <ii liis youth :— " I fear," said he, weei»ng, " tbat I diall 
be noticed, and r^ected: but truly I yearn to go, that the Lord 
may grant to me the reward of Farodise." He too was killed. 
WAckidi, 14; K. Wddddi, 279. Ilwee storiee are evidently 
apocryphal, oast in the mould which became unirersal in later 
days, and blindly qiplied by a glaring anaohnnism to the {oreeent 



Similar is the tradition that Bid ibn Obtda was so occupied 
n stirring up the people of Medina to go forth, that he himself 
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hind to tend the mck bed of Kockeya, the Prophet's 
daughter. 
On Sunday, the 12th of Eamadh&n,« l^^^ ^ 

was left behind, and that his doun was on thu account adnutt«d 
to a share in the booty. Wddcidi, 110. 

The true motire irbiidi prompted moet of Uahomet's followers 
to accompany the force, and which tempted many to join Islam, 
is well illustrated by the following anecdote, which 'bears the 
stamp at least of Terisimilitade. Two citizens of Hedtna, still 
heathens, were noticed by Mahomet among tite troops. He called 
them near his camel, and asked them what had brought thcon 
there. " Thoa art our kinsman," they replied, " to whom onr city 
bath given protection ; and we go fbrth with onr people in the hope 
of plnsder." " None shall go fortJa with me," said Mahcmiet, " but 
be who is of onr Faith." - They tried to pass, saying, that they 
were great warriors, and would fig^t bravely by his side, re- 
quiring nothing beyond their share of the plunder; but Mahomet 
was firm. "Ye shall not go llins. Sdien, md then fight!" 
Seeing no altematiTe they "believed," and confessed that Ma- 
homet was the Prophet of God. Rejoiced at their conversion, 
Mahomet said, — " Now go forth and fight 1" Then they accom- 
panied the army, and became noted spoilers both at Badr and 
in other expeditions. Wdeladi, 40. So also on Mahomet's return 
to Medtna, Abdallah ibn Nabtal exclaimed, — "Would that I 
had gone forth with the Prophet t Then I had surety secured 
large bootyl" 

Eight persons who remained behind are popularly counted in 
the number of the veterans of Badr— the nobility of Islam; thru 
Refugees, viz. Othmbn and the two spies; and Jim citizens, viz. 
the two left in command of Upper and Lowor Uedtna, a man 
sent bat^ with a message to the Bani Amr, and two men, who 
having recdved a hurt at Rooha, were left behind. The names 
of the famous Three hundred and five -wtm recorded in a Renter 
at Medina, called Sadr al KUdb. WickitU, 198. 

"M.C.de Perceval says, on the dghth, that is, nine days before 
the battle; but for this I find no good authority. The action, 
accopcUng to most authorities, took place on the 17th BomadhfLu, 
and on a Friday. AtsKxa&Bg to M. C. de Feiceval's calculations, 
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Mahomet set out upon hia march, leaving Abu 
Lub&ba, one of the citizens, in charge of Medina. 
For some special reason not fully explained, he 
appointed another of his followers over Coba and 
Upper Medina.* At a short distance from the city 
on the Meccan road, be halted to review his little 
army, and to send back the striplings unfit for 
action. The number that remained, and with which 
he proceeded onwards, was three hundred and five. 
Of these, eighty were Refiigeesj of the remainder, 
about one fourth belonged to the Bani Aus, and 
the rest to the Bani Khazraj. They had but two 
horses; and there were seventy camels, on which 
by turns they mount«d.f 

the 17th fell on Satuiday the 14th Jantiaiy; he Kccordiiigl/ 
altera the date of the battle to the 16th BamadMn. I prefer 
adhering to the general tcBtimonjr of tradition, and therefore to 
the 17th; the difierence being accounted for bf some Taria- 
tjon in the daj on which the new moon waa seen at Medtna. 
Tabari gireB aa other dates the 19th and 21st Bamadhin; but in 
T^ard to the 17th, he adds, that it was so notoriously the day 
of Badr that even the women, who kept to their bouses, knew 
it, — p. 246. There are traditions, but not tnistworthy ones, for 
Monday. K. Wddddi, 102^. None that I have met with, for 
Saturday. 

■ It is said tliat he did thia because " he heard B<nnething ** 
regarding the Bani Amr ibn Aof. He also aeot back Al Hftrith 
from his camp wilih a message to the same tribe. K. Wddadi, 
99^, 271. The two persons left in charge, as well aa thia mea- 
senger, all belonged to the Bani Aus. 

f There is considerable variadon as to the exact number; Ibn 
Isb^ makes it 314, or, if we deduct the dght absentees who had 
the merit of being present, S06. Abu Mashar and WAckidi give 
313, or, actually present, 806. Wftckidi gives tbe Refugees at 65 
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For two days they travelled by the road tospiM 
Mecca. At Safra, thirty-ibur hours' journey &om 
Medina, the road branches in two directions; the 
left branch leads to Mecca, falling, after about two 
days* march, into the caravan track by the sea-shore; 
the branch to the right runs westward in the direc- 
tion of Yenbo, and at the distance of about fifteen 
hours' journey, also meets the great Syrian road, 
but much ferther to the north. The latter point of 
junction is at Badr, a halting-place at the present 
day on the pilgrim route from Syria to Mecca. It 
was used for the same purpose by the caravans 
from the earliest times, and a &ir was also held 
there. Before reaching Safra, Mahomet despatched 
two spies to find out whether any preparations 
were making for the reception of Abu Sofi^ at 
Badr;* for it was there that he hoped to waylay the 
caravan. At the fountain of Badr, the spies over- 

(but in another place at only 74); Ibn lahAc, at 83; of tibese, 
three (as explained above) vere absent. Ibn IshAo calculates the 
Awsitea at 61, and die Eazrajites at 170, five of both being 
absent Wftdddi and HtUa ibn Ooba make the Avntee 63; 
and the fonner ptw the Kazrtqites at 176, which would swell 
the total to 328. These are the most reliable calculations. 
jr. IF<ld»fi,99i, 262), 276, 295); Wdclddi,9S; Siihdmi, 2i5; 
Tdbari, 821. 

* This was probablj on the Monday. It ia somewhat difficult 
to find time for all the events that crowd in between Sunday and 
Thursday evening. The names of the spies were Basbaa and Adi, 
both allied to Medina elans, and more likely than any of the 
Befiigees to be acquainted with this vicini^. For tlie position of 
Badr, see Burdchardt, 405, 456. 
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teard some women who had come to draw water 
talking among themselves " of the caravan that was 
expected on the morrow or the day after," and they ■ 
returned in haste with the intelligence to Mahomet. 
Aba sofiin, Ab Abu Sofi&n approached Badr, his apprehen- 
tracMof siong were quickened by the ricinity of Medina, 
MODiarhaataiii and hastening in advance of the caravan, he re- 
eK«pe&.' ^ solved himself to reconnoitre the spot. At Badr, 
he was told that no strangers had been seen, ex- 
cepting two men, who, after resting their camels for 
a little by the well, and drinking water, went c^ 
again. Proceeding to the spot, he carefully scruti- 
nized it all aroimd. " Camels from Tathreb t " he 
exclaimed, as among the litter his practised eye dis- 
cemed the date-stone peculiar to Medina. " These 
are the spies of Mahomet I " * So saying, he 
hurried back to the caravan; and forthwith divert- 
ing its course to the right, so as to keep close by 
the sea-shore, pressed forward day and night with- 
out halting, and was soon beyond the reach of 
danger. Then hearing that an army of the Ck>reish 
had marched from Mecca to his aid, he sent for- 
ward a courier to say that all was safe, and that 
they should now return to their homes. 
AUnn at Ten or twelve days before this, Mecca had been 

Cra^rMoini thrown into a state of great alarm by the sudden 
rt^Mrf*uw* appearance of Dhamdham, the first messenger of 
•"""^ Abu Sofifiu. Urpng his camel at its full speed 

* The date-stones were searched out by him from the dang of 
the camels. 
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along the valley and maia street of Mecca, he made 
it kneel down in the open space before the Kaaba, 
and hastily reversed the saddle, cut off its ears and 
nose, and rent bis shirt before and behind. Having 
signified by these acts the alarming import of his 
mission, he cried at the pitch of his voice to the 
people who began to crowd around : " Coreiuh ! 
Coreish ! your caravan is pursued by Mahomet. 
Help! O Help!" Immediately, the city was in 
commotion; for the caravan was the great' annual 
one to Syria, in which every Coreishite of any sub- 
stance had a venture.* It was at once determined 
to march in great force, repel the marauding troops, 
and rescue the caravan. " Doth Mahomet, indeed, 
imagine," sfud they among themselves, " that it will 
be this time as in the affair of the Hadhramite I " al- 
luding to the treacherous surprise at Nakhla, where, 
two months before, Amr the Hadhramite had been 
slain. "Never I He shall know it to be otherwise." 

Preparations were hurried fiarward on every Thej Mt oat, 
side. The resolve, at any sacrifice, to chastise the joh^, where 
audacity, and crush the hostility, of the Moslems {5-*aC ""' 
was universal. Every man of consequence prepared ^^^ "**" 
to join the army. A few, unable themselves to 
go, sent substitates; among these was Abu Labab, 

* W6(^cidi, 21. The valne was estiinated at 50,000 dinare. 
The amount of capital invested by some of the chief families ia 
mentioned. Of one fomilj' it is said that it woe " their caraTaa 
year," which may imply that there were periodical times at which 
a family made special efforts in the traffic. 

VOL. in. » 
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the uncle of Mahomet.* One fear there was that 
Mecca might, during their absence, be surprised by 
the Bani Bakr, an adjacent tribe, with which there 
was a present feud. But this was obviated bj the 
guarantee of a powerful chief allied to both tribes.f 
So great was the alacrity, that in two or three days 
after the alarm by Dhamdham the army was in 
motion. It marched in haste, but not without some 
display of rude pomp; for singing women, with 
their tabrets, followed and sang by the fountains 
at which they halted.]; At Johfa, the second 
courier of Abu Sofi^ (who himself shortly after, 
with the caravan, passed by a route closer to the 

* Some toy that he neither went nor sent a nibstitnte; otiiers, 
diat he sent Aas, grandson of Mug^tra, in consideratioa of the 
remission of a debt of 400 dirhenu. It is sud that be refused 
to accompany the ajmj in consequence of the dream of his sister 
Atika. 

I have omitted aaj allnmon to this dream, as well as to other 
dreams and prodigies seen bj the Coreish, anticipatory of the 
disasters at Badr, becanse I beliere them oil to be fictitious. 
The tinge of horror in after da^s reflected back on the " sacri- 
legious " battle, the anxiety to excuse certain families, and the 
wish to invest others with a species of merit, as having served 
Islam by dreams or prophecies, combined to give rise to them. 

f Or rather, as some traditions will have it, by the guarantee 
of the DtvS himself, in the form of Surfica ibn Jiisham, the Mud- 
lijite. Wdckidi, 31. The Devil is repeatedly represented in the 
form of this man, as we shall see below. We have already met 
Surftca, vol. iL 263. 

It is the Bani Bakr, descended from Kin&na, not the Bani Bakr 
of the desert, Hut are here spoken of See Tt^U, vol. L p. cxcr. 

X The names of three of these women are given by W&ckidi, 
pp. 32 and 37. 
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sea) arrived with intelligence of his safety, and .the 
message tliat they were to return.* 

The question of going forward or of turning back Ths^ deb«ia 
was warmlj debated by the leading chiefs. On the retnm or go 
one hand, it was aigued that the object for which "" 
they had set out having been secured, the army 
should at once retrace its steps; that the forces of 
Mahomet were closely related to themselves: — 
" When we have fought and spilled the blood of 
our brethren and our kinsmen," said this party, " of 
what use will life be to us any longer ? Let us 
now go back, and we will be responsible for the 
blood-money of Amr, killed at Nakhla."t Others, 

* I take this to have been on Wednesday, 11th January. The 
sequence of events is probably as follows: — Hahomet started on 
Sunday mondng: on Monday he despatched his scouts to Badr : 
on Tuesday they reached Badr, and returned: On Tuesday, 
after them, Abu Sofifin anived at Badr : on Tuesday night he 
passed the threatened region safely; and on Wednesday sent his 
messenger to the Coreish camp at Johfh, two marches from Badr. 
The Coreish marched forward on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
evening encamped near Badr. The stages of the Coreish are given 

asfollows:— 1. MarralTzahran. 2. Oaf&n. 8. Endeid. 4 . 

6. Johfa. 6. Abwa. 7 . 8 . 9. Badr. WAOxU, 140. 

But the gape, for which no names are given, are probably 
apocryph^, and inserted for the purpose of swelling out the 
number d" the chiefs who each fed the army with camels at one of 
the stages. The Coreish, I suppose, left Mecca about the same time 
that Mahomet started from Medina, perhaps a day or two before 
him. They travelled, for the first part at least, by forced marches, 
to save the caravan. They sent a messenger to Abu SofifLn, as 
they started from Mecca, to apprise him of thnr march, but he 
missed the caravan, which kept close by the shore. 

f Hakhn ibn Hizam, the nephew of Khadtja (who sapplied" 
food to Mahomet ttod his party when shut up with Aba TftliA) 
is mentioned as urgent in offering this advice. 
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and Abu Jahl at their head, demanded that the 
anny should advance. "If we turn back now," 
they said, " it will surely be imputed to our 
And resoiTo to cowardice. Let us go forward to Badr ; and there, 
^£^** "" by the fountain, spend three days eating and making 
merry. All Arabia will hear of it, and will ever 
after stand in awe of us." The affair of Nakhla, 
and the slaughter of the Hadhramite, still rankled 
in the heart of the Coreish, and they listened wil- 
lingly to the warlike counsel. Two tribee alone, 
the Bani Zohra and Adi, returned to Mecca.* 
The rest marched onwards.! Leaving the Medina 
branch to the right, they kept along the Syrian 
road, and made straight for Badr. 
Htthomet We now retum to Mahomet. He, too, was ad- 

tX^M^of vancing rapidly on Badr; for there he expected, 
^ o^^** from the report of his spies, to find the caravan. 
"*°^- On Tuesday night, he reached Rooha; as he drank 

* The reason u not ^ven; the fomer vas the tribe of 
Mahomet's mother; the latter, that of Omar. 

t Tbej, bowerer, sent back the singing girls. The messenger, 
who carried the intelligence to Aba Sofi&a, that the Coieish 
refttsed to turn back, reached him at Al Hadda, near Mecca; and 
Abu Sofiin is represented as lamenting over the folly of his coun- 
trymen. Ail this seems to be apociyphaL Till viewed in the light 
of its disastrous issue, the advance on Badr must have appeared 
a politic and reasonable measure. It was not on attack on Medina, 
for Badr was on the road to Syria, and left Medina far on the 
right. If they met the Medina forces tbere, it was because the 
latter had come forth gratuitously to attack the Meccan caravan, 
ft fair and sufficient cotus belii; for what security could the 
Meccans have if the men of Medina were allowed thus with im- 
punity io attack their convoys and plunder their caravans ? 
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from the well there, he hleseed the valley in terms 
of which the pious traveller ia reminded to the 
present day.* On Thursday, while he was yet at a 
distance from Badr, intelligence was received from 
some travellers that the enemy was in full march 
upon him. This was the first intimation to the 
Moslems that the Heccans had heard of the danger 
of the caravan, and were on their way to defend 
it A council of war was summoned, and Mahomet 
invited his chief men to offer their advice. There in • comcn 

, . . -1 1 n .- 1 ■ of war an OD- 

was but one opimon, and each debvered it more en- w&rd mwch 
thusiastically than another. Abu Bakr and Omar ciUj deter- 
advised an immediate advance. The Prophet then "*"* "" 
turned to the men of Medina, for their pledge did 
not require them to fight away from their city. S^ 
ibn MuMz, their spokesman, replied: " Prophet of 
the Lord I march whither thou listest : encamp 
wherever thou mayest choose : make war or con- 
clude peace with whom thou wilt. For I swear by 
him who hast sent thee with the Truth, that if thou 
wert to march till our camels fell down dead,f we 
should go forward with thee to the world's end. 
Not one of us woidd be left behind."J Then said 
Mahomet; "Go forward, with the blessing of God! 
For, verily, he hath promised one of the two — the 
army or the caravan, — that he will deliver it into 

• WdeUddi, 40; Bvrton, ii. 17. 

t IJt. " break their liTere " (by marching). 

% K. WAdddi, 100, lOSj ; more extended in Wddadt, 44. 
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my hands.* Metlimks, by the Lord, I even now see 
the battle-field strewn, as it were, with their dead."f 
The ModGnu It is remarkable, in cx)mpanng this council with 
^bu t^ Uie that of the Coreish at Johfa, to observe how en- 
°" tirely absent from the minds of the Mussulmans was 

any trace of compunction at the prospect of enter- 
ing into mortal combat with their kinsmen. The 
Coreish, goaded as they were by the repeated attack 
of their caravans, and the blood shed at Nakhla, were 
yet staggered by the prospect, and nearly persuaded 
by their better feelings to return to Mecca. The 
Moslems, though the a^ressors, were hardened by 
the memory of former injuries, by the maxim that 
their faith severed all earthly ties without the 
circle of Islam, and by a fierce &naticism for their 
Prophet's cause. At one of the stages, where he 
halted to lead the public devotions, Mahomet, after 

* Thb point u alluded to in the Coran, which henceforth 
becomes the yebiole of many of Mahomet's " general orders " as 
miUtaiy oommander. " And when the Lord promised oae of the 
two parties that it should be given over unto yon ; and je desired 
that it should be the party nnarmed for war (t.s. that ye abunld 
foil upon the caraTao, and not the Coreisbite annj), whereas the 
Lord willed to eatabli^ the Truth bj his words, and to cut vhaj 
the foundation from the Unbelievers ; — that be might establish the 
Truth, and abolish Falsehood, even although the Transgressors be 
averse thereto." Sura, viii. 7. 

f The latter claose ma; be apocryphal In later troditionB it 
is worked out to a fabulouB extent Mahomet, for example, is 
made to point out from this vision what was to be the death spot of 
esch <tf his chief opponents; "and," it is added, "the people were 
by this apprised for the fint time that it was the Coreishite army 
they were about to encounter, and not the caravan." 1F(laUE^45. 
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lisiiig from Ha knees, tbue called down the curse of 
God upon the infidels, and prayed : " O Lord t 
Let not Abu Jahl escape, the FharaoK of bis 
people I Lord, let not Zamaa escape ; rather let 
the eyea of his father nm sore for him with 
weeping, and become blind ! " * The Prophet's hate 
was unralenting, and his followers imbibed from 
bim the same inexorable spirit. 

In the afternoon of Thiireday, on reaching the Mahomet 
neighbourhood of Badr, Mahomet sent forward Ali, cm^ wsmi^ 
with a few others, to reconnoitre the rising ground ^^^^md 
about the springs. There they surprised the water- ''^^ "''^ 
carriers of the Coreish, as they were about to fill 
their sheepskins. One escaped to the Coreish ; the 
rest were captured. The chiefe questioned them 
about the caravan, imagining that they belonged to 
it; and receiving no satisfactory answer, had begun 
to beat them, when Mabomet interfered, and soon 
discovered the proximity of his enemy. The camp, 
they replied, to his earnest inquiries, lay just beyond 
the sand-hills, which they pointed to as skirting 
the south-western side of the valley. As they could 
not tell the strength of the force, the Ffopbet aaked 
sagaciously how many camels they slaughtered for 
their daily food. " Nine," they answered, " one 
day, and ten the next day, alternately." " Then," 

* W&eladi, p. 89; — where Suheil is included in the josyer; 
he vas taken prisoner. As regards Zamaa, however, some say 
that he was among thoee whom Uahomet deaired not to be 
harmed. 
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said Mahomet, " they we between 900 and 1,000 
strong." The estimate was csorrect. There were 
950 men. They were mounted on 700 camels and 
100 horses." 
E The followera of Mahomet, and perhaps Mahomet 
himself, were deeply chagrined at finding their ex- 
pectation of an easy prey thus changed into the 
prospect of a bloody battle. They seem, however, 
to have advanced even to the field of action with 
the hope that, if conquerors, they might stiU pursue 
and seize the caravan. But it was, in truth, a 
fortunate event for Mahomet that Abu Sofi^ bad 
already passed. The continuing jeopardy of the 
caravan would have bound the Coreish together by 
a unity and determination, which the knowledge of 
its safety disapated. The prize of victory in the 
field of Badr was of incomparably greater conse> 
quence to Mahomet than any spoU, however costly. 
The valley of Badr consists of a plain, with steep 
hills to the north and east; on the south is a low 
rocky range ; and on the west rise a succession of 
sandy hillocks. A rivulet, rising in the inland 
moimtains, runs through tbe Valley, producing a 
number of springs, which here and there were dug 
into cisterns for tbe accommodation of travellers. 
At the nearest of these springs, the army of Ma- 
homet halted. Hob&b, a follower, from Medina, 

• K. Wdekm, 100; W^idadi, 32. The horsemen were all clad 
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advised him to proceed onwards : " Let us go," 
lie said, " to the farthest spring on the side of the 
enemy. I know a never-failing fountain of sweet 
water there; let us make that our reservoir, and 
destroy the other wells." The advice was good. 
It was at once adopted, and the sole command of 
the water thus secured. 

The night was drawing on. So they hastily con- Ha deepi k 
structed, near the well, a hut of palm branches, in bnAo. '" 
which Mahomet and Abu Bakr slept. Sdd iba 
Mufldz kept watch by the entrance with his drawn 
Bword. It rained during the night, but more 
heavily towards the camp of the Coreish.* The 
Moslem army, wearied with its long march, enjoyed 
sound and refreshing sleep. The dreams of Ma- 
homet turned upon his eneinies, and they were 
pictured to his imagination as a weak and con- 
temptible force-t 

In the morning, he drew up his little lUTny him- Mubomet 

• The rain Ib thua alluded to in the Conin : — " When he oyer- 
shadoved 70a with a deep sleep, aa a securitj, from himself; and 
cansed to descend upon you Eain from the heavens, that he might 
purify yon therewith, and take from you the uncIeannesB of 
Baton; and that he might strengthen your hearts, and establish 
your Btepe thereby," Svra, viii t. H. Ab b foil to thia picture, 
the Coreish are represented as apprehensive and restless till morn- 
ing broke. Wdcladi, 50. 

f "And when God caused them to appear before thee in thy 
eleep, few in number ; and if he had caused them to appear nnto 
thee a great multitude, ye would have been affrighted, and have 
disputed in the matter (of their attack). But truly God pre- 
served thee, for he knoweth the heart of man." Stira, viii. 45. 
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dnwa np hia eelf, and pointing with an arrow which he held in 

Prid«y. 17th his hand, arranged the ranks. The previons day, 

^"^ he had placed the chief banner,— that of the Refii- 

is^^annwy, gegg— in the hands of Muedb, who nobly proved his 

right to the distinction. The Khazrajite ensign was 

committed to Hob&b; that of the Ban! Aus, to Sdd 

ibn MuMz.* 

ThtCoreiBh, Meanwhile dissensions again sprang up in the 

after further ,. , ^ ■ , , ,. ^%. , - 

di«9ention«, camp of the Coreiah on the policy of fighting 

line, and against their kinsmen. Shaiba and Otba, two 

wHd. " chiefs of rank, the sons of Kabia, strongly urged 

that the attack should be abandoned.f Just then, 

Omeir, a diviner by arrows, after riding hastily 

* Some eaj that Abu Bakr commaiided the rightof the Moslem 
army; but W&ckidi decides (p. 53) that no one waa epedficallj 
placed in command of the right or left of either army. 

f At this, and tdmilar points, the biographerB cast the chief 
bhime on Aba Jabl ; bat the evident colouring of the picture, 
and coarse terms of abuse applied to him, show evidently that the 
work of fabrication has been busy here. Abu JsH was a con- 
venient Bcap^oat, on whom it was impossible to cast too much 
guilt and blame. See Canon, I. G. vol. i. p. Iviii. On the other 
hand, there were families anxious to free thai ancestors or patrons 
as much as posmble from the responsibility of the impious 
advance on Badr; and this tendency has no doubt overcotonred 
the exertions of those who are represented as persuading the 
army to turn back. Maktm ibn Hiz&m, who escaped, and 
was converted, is himself an actor in thb scene; and the endea- 
vour to exculpate him is evident in the speeches ascribed to him, 
— perhaps even framed by himself in after days. It is curious 
to find again Addiks, the slave of Shaiba and Otba (vol. ii. 201) 
among these scenes, entreating his masters, with tears in his eyes, 
to return to Mecca. Some say he accompanied them to the battle, 
and was there slain; others, that he returned to Mecca with the 
shattered remains of the army. WAdddi, 27-29. 
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round the vallej, returned to report the result of 
hia reconnaissance. "Te Coreish," he said, after 
telling them his estimate of the enemy's number, 
" calamities approach 70U, fraught with destruction. 
Inevitable death rideth upon the camels of Tathrab. 
It is a people that hath neither defence nor refuge 
but in their swords. See ye not that they are 
dumb and do not speak ? Their tongues they put 
forth with the deadly aim of a serpent. Not a 
man of them shall we kill but one of oiirselves 
will be slain also ; and when there shall have 
been slaughtered amongst ua a number equal unto 
them, of what avail will life be to ua after that I "• 
These words began to produce a pacific effect, when 
Abu Jahl, as before, loudly opposed the proposals 
for peace-t Turning to Amir the Hadhramite, he 
bade him call to mind the blood of his brother 

• K. Wddcuti, lOOJ; WdcJadi, 57. Omeir survived, and re- 
peated the tale of these events before the Caliph Omar. He 
went on to confess how immediately aft«i the scene above de- 
scribed, he bad stirred up the army to go forth to the fight: 
" And we were disgraced that day ; but the Lord at last brought 
Islam unto us, and goided us thereto. That was the worst piece 
of infidelity I ever committed." " Thou speakest the truth," 
replied Omar. Wdckidi, 60. 

Some of the biographers, evidently appreciating the motives 
of the Corebh in ther repugnance to cany arms against their 
brethren, have clumsily manufactured a scene, ia whidi Mahomet 
is represented as sending Omar to the Coreiah to persuade them 
to go back. Wdciidi, 66. But the passage is corrupted. 

f See the previous note, in which I have referred to the strong bias 
against Abu Jahl, &c. It is almost impossible at many points to dis- 
entangle fact from fiction, owing its origin to motives of this natiu^ 
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slain at Nakhla. The flame was rekindled. Amir 
threw off his clothes, cast dust upon his body, and 
began fiiinticly to cry aloud his brother's name. 
The deceased had been a confederate of the family 
of Shaiba and Otba. Their pride and honour were 
affected. They saw that thoughts of peace must 
now be scattered to the winds; and they resolved 
signally to vindicate themselves from the imputation 
of cowardice cast on them by Abu Jahl. The 
army was now drawn up in line. The three stan- 
dards for its centre and wJngs were borne by 
members of the house of Abdal Dar, which was 
entitled to the privil^e. * They moved slowly over 
the intervening sand-hills, which the rain had made 
heavy and fatiguing. The same cause had rendered 
the ground in front of Mahomet hghter and more 
firm to walk upon. The Meccan army laboured 
under another disadvantage in having the rising 
sun before them; while the army of Medina faced 
towards the west 

Mahomet had barely arrayed his line of battle, 
when the advanced column of the Coreish appeared 
over the rising sands in front. Their greatly supe- 
rior niunbers were concealed by the fall of the 
ground behind; and this imparted confidence to the 

• Vol. L ItUroduclion, pp. car. and ccxlvii. noU. Some tradi- 
tiona assign the command of the centre and of the two wings to 
certain chiefs, but W&ckidi (see above, p. 98) discredits the 
tradition. Zamaa is said to bare commanded the horse; but 
others say Hftrith ibn Hisham. Wddadi, 53. 
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Moslems.* But Mahomet was fully alive to the 
critical position of his affairs at that moment. The 
&te of Islam hung upon the issue of the approach- 
ing battle. Followed by Abu Bakr, he entered 
the little hut, and raising his hands, poured forth 
these earnest petitions : " O Lord ! I beseech 
thee, foi^et not Thy promise of assistance and of 
victory. O Lord I if this httle band be ran- 

* This is represented in the Coran as the result of divine inter- 
position. Ailer mentioning Mahomet's dream (see above, p. 97) 
of the small number of the enem^, the passage (now speaking of 
the Moslem army at large) proceeds : " And when he caused them 
to appear in your eyes, at the time ye met, to be few in number, 
and diminished jou in their eyes, that God might accomplish the 
thing that was to be." Sura, viii. 46- — i-t. by this ocular decep- 
tion, the Mussulmans were encouraged to advance to victory, and 
the Goreish similarly lured on to their fate. So again; — " When 
ye were on the hither side, and they on the farther ride (of the 
valley), and the caravan below you; * and if ye had made a 
mutual appointment to fight, ye would surely have declined the 
appointment; but (the Lord ordered otherwise) that he might 
bring to pass the thing that was to be;— that he who perisheth 
might perish by a manifest interposition, and he that liveth might 
live by a manifest interposition." Svra, ii, 42-44. — alluding to 
the fact that each army advanced near to the field of battle, with- 
out knowing of the approach of the other; they were led on by 
an unseen hand. 

In a later passage, the interposition of God at this battle is 
stated as doubling the army of Medina in the eyes of the Coreisb. 
Svra, iii. 13. The discrepancy is thus explained by the com- 
mentators: — The Cordsh were at first drawn on by ifancying 
Mahomet's army to be a mere handJol; when they had actually 
closed in battle, they were terrified by their exaggerated appear- 
ance, for they now seemed a great multitude. 

* ie. on the plain, bf the Ha-shoro, passing oa toward) Mecca. 
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quished, Idolatry will prevail, and the pure worship 
of Thee ceaae from off the earthi"* " The Lord," 
said Abu Bakr, comforting him, " will surely come 
to thine aid, and will lighten thy countenance with 
the joy of victory." 
Fiwoe combat The time for action had arrived. Mahomet again 

bj the KKt' , , 

»t.ir. came forth. The enemy was close; but the army 

of Medina moved not. The Prophet had strictiy 
forbidden his followera to stir, till he should give 
the order for advance; only they were to check 
any flank movement of the Coreish by the discharge 
of arrows. The cistern was guarded as their palla- 
dium. Certain desperate warriors of the Coreish 
had sworn to drink water from it, to destroy it, or 
to perish in the attempt. Scarcely one of them 
returned from the rash enterprise, f With signal 
gallantry, Aswad advanced dose to the brink, 

• Or, "And there shall no more be any to offer tinto thee pure 
worship." Or, " And true religion cease from mankind." WdataSi, 
55-62. Tabari, 282. 

Other prayers are given; hot if there was any of this nature 
at all (which I will not vouch for), the one in the text is that 
most suitable to the anxietjr and trepidation of the hour. Some 
traditions make this the moment when a sleep or trance overcame 
Mahomet, and God showed him the enemy few in number. See 
above. 

A set speech addressed by Mahomet to the troops, after he 
bad drawn them up, is given by some biographers, but it is evi- 
dently apocryphal. 

f Haktm ibn Bizto is said to have been the only one that 
tasted of the water, and escaped. He used to relate that he had 
been vouchsafed two signal deliverances : Jiral, he was one of those 
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when a blow from Hamza's Bword fell upon hia leg 
and nearly severed it from hia body. Still defend- 
ing Jiimself, be crawled onwards and made good 
his tow; for he drank of the water, and with his 
remaining leg demolished a part of the distem, 
before the sword of Hamza put an end to bis life. 

Already, after the fashion of Arabian warfare, Time Corwah 

' HI . challenge the 

single combats had been fought at various points, MoBiema lo 
when the two brothers Shaiba and Otba, and Walid 
the son of Otba, still smarting from the words of 
Abu Jahl, advanced into the space between the 
armies, and defied three champions from the army 
of Mahomet to meet them singly. Three dtizens of 
Medina stepped forward;* but Mahomet, unwilling 
that the glory or the burden of the opening conflict 
should rest with his allies, called them back; and, 
turning to his kinsmen, said : '* Ye sons of HIshim I 
arise and fight, according to your right" Then 
Hamza, Ali, and Obeida,f the uncle and cousins of 
the Prophet, went forth. Hamza wore an ostrich 
feather io his breast, and a white plume distin- 
guished the helmet of Ali.^ ^^^ their features 

who lay in wait at Mahomet's house, before lib flight from Mecca ; 
iteottd, he waa one of those who drank of the cistern of Badr. 
And he was the only one, he said, of either partjr that survived 
to embrace Islam. Wdckidi, 75. 

* Two of them were the eons of AM. There is a discrepancy 
' as to the third. 

t Son of H^th, son of Abdal Mnttalih. YoL ii. p. 106. 

\ Zobeir wore for his tmiform a ytiloto turban ; and Abu 
Dnj&na (a Medina warrior, cons^ncuous for his fierce gallantry), a 
red one. W&dci^, 70. 
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■were hid by their armour. Otba, therefore, not 
knowing who his opponents might be, cried aloud : 
" Speak, that we may recognize you I If ye be 
equals, we shall fight with you." Hamza answered, 
" I am the son of Abdal Muttalib — Hamza, tiie 
Lion of God, and the lAon of his Prophet" " A 
worthy foe," exclaimed Otba ; " but who are the 
others with thee ? " Hamza repeated their names; 
and Otba repUed: " Meet foes every one ! " 
-RieCoreiBhiw Then Otba called to his son WalJd, "Arise and 
•Wb. fight." So Walid stepped forth; and All came 

out agEunst him. They were the youngest of the 
six. The combat was short; Walld fell, mortally 
wounded, by the sword of Ah. Eager to avenge 
his son's death, Otba hastened forward, and Hamza 
advanced to meet him. As previously, the swords 
gleamed quick, and Otba was slain by the Moslem 
Lion. Shaiba alone remained of the champions of 
Mecca, and Obeida now drew near to fight with 
him. They were both advanced in years, and the 
conflict was less decisive than before.* At last, 
Shaiba dealt a sword-cut on the leg of Obeida with 
such force as to sever the tendon, and bring him 
to the ground. Seeing this, Hamza and All rushed 
on Shaiba and despatched him. Obeida lingered 
for a few days, and was buried at Safi^f 

' Obeida was the oldest of all Mahomet's followers at the time. 
He VAS ten years older than the prophet, or about 65. Shaiba 
ires three years older than Otba. 

f Acctnding to another tradition, Hamza fights with Shaiba, 
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The fate of their champions was ominous for the Tbe tinea 
Coreish, and their spirits sank. The ranks b^an 
to close, with the battle-cry on the Moslem side of 
Td Mansur Amit, "Te conquerors, strike!"* and 
the fighting became general. But there were still 
many of those scenes of individual bravery which 
characterize the irregular wariare of Asiatic armies, 
and often impart a Homeric interest. Prodigies of 
valour were exhibited on both sides; but the army 
of the Faithful was borne forward by an enthu- 
siasm which the Coreish were imable to withstand. 

What part Mahomet himself took in the battle is Mahomet 
not dear. Some traditions represent him moving foUowen. 
along the ranks with a drawn sword. It is more 
likely that he contented himself with inciting his 
followers by the promise of Divine assistance, and 
by holding out the prospect of Paradise to those 
who fell.f The spirit of Omeir, a lad of but sis- 

imd Obeida vith Otba; bat the Secrettuy of Wfidkidi prefers the 
account in the text. 

Tradition rejoices in recording, perhaps inventing, instances of 
faith or fanatjcism leading to the inhuman dier^ard of the most 
sacred ties of blood. Thus, when Otba challenged the army of 
believers, his son, Abu Hodzdfa, arose b> go forth against him ; 
but Mahomet told him to sit dom. It is added that Abu Hodzei& 
aided Uamza in kiUiog his father, giving him a cut with his sword. 
But see below another tradition regarding the scene at the pit of 
the slain, implying a better feeling on his part. 

' Lit. O thou that art tuitsttd (of Qod), or triumpkant, slay ! 
Others say that the Befiigees bad Yd Bani Abd al Bahmdn for 
their war-ciy; the Ehazrajitee, Td Bcmi Aldaila; the Awsites, 
Y& Bam Obadalla. Wdckidi, 66; E. WdcWi, 100. 

t Mahomet had no sword till he received the famous DztU Fkdr 
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teen years, waa kindled in him as he listened to the 
Prophet's words. Tradition delights to tell of the 
ardour with which this stripling threw away a 
handful of dates which he waa eating. — " Is it 
these," he exclaimed, " that hold me back irom 
Paradise ? Verily 1 will taste no more of them, 
until I meet my Lord ! " With such words, he 
drew his sword, and casting himself upon the 
enemy's ranks, soon obtained the fate he coveted. 
The Uatiem It was a stormy winter day. A piercing blast 
CoreiiTio swept across the valley. That, said Mahomet, is 
Gabriel with a thousand angels Jlying as a tohirltDtnd 
against ow foe. Another, and yet another blast : 
— it was Michael, and after him, Seraphll, each 
with a like angelic troop.* The battle raged. The 
Prophet stooped down, and lifting a handfiil of 
gravel, cast it towards the Coreish, crying aloud, — 
Confusion seize their faces ! The action was well 
timed. The line of the Coreish b^n to waver. 
Their movements were impeded by the heavy sands 
on which they stood; and when the ranks gave 
way, their numbers added to the confusion. The 
Moslems followed eagerly on their retreating steps, 
slaying or taking captive all that fell within their 

as a portion of the booty of Badr. TTtJctiii, 99. But of courae he 
might have borrowed one for tlte occuion. All is reporl«d to 
have said that no one fought more fiercel7 than Mahomet that 
day; and that though they endeavoured to hold him back, none 
rentured nearer the enemy's ranks. K. Wddadi, 102. But this is 
far from being in accordance with the general tenor of tradition. 
" For fabukms additions, see vol. i. p. Ixiv. 
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reacb. Retreat soon turned into an ignominious 
flight. The Coreiah, in their haste to escape, cast 
away their armour and abandoned their beasts of 
burden, with all their camp and equipage.* Forty- 
nine were killed, and about the same number taken 
prisoners.f Mahomet lost only fourteen, of whom 
eight were citizens of Medina, and six Refugees.^ 

Many of the principal men of the Coreish, and si>Dgiii«r trf 
some of Mahomet's bitterest opponents, were slain. Mahomet'i 
Chief amongst these was Abu Jahl. Muftdz ibn nsnta.'^'^' 
Amr brought him to the ground by a blow which 
cut his leg in two. Mu&dz, in his turn, was at- 
tacked by Ikrima, the son of Abu Jahl, and his arm 
nearly severed irom his shoulder. As the muti- 
lated arm hanging by the skin impeded his action, 
MuMz put his foot upon it, pulled it off, and went 
on his way fighting. Such were the heroes of Badr. 

• irdcfcai, 90. 

t Their names are given. W6cladi, 109-151. Thapoputar 
nnmber ia sevenly killed and Beventj wounded; bat the detail is 
deciaire in favoor of the text. The aamber leMJiiy has originated in 
the snppodtioii of a corregpondence between ^tfatdl of Mahomet 
in taking (and not slaying) the priaoners of Badr, and the retri- 
butive reverse at Ohod in the following year. Seventy Moelema 
were killed at Ohod: hence it is assumed that seventy Meccana 
were taken prisoners at Badr, 

\ Two more, at least, died of their wounds on their way home, 
and an additional name is given by Wfickidi, thoiagh it may be 
only a variatiQQ. Iha graves of four of the Badr martyrs are 
said to be at Sayyar, a defile near the narrow part of the Safra 
valley, and three at Dabba or Dobba, "below tiie foontain of Al 
MoBtajat." The tomb of Obeida is at Dzftt Ijdal, " in a narrow 
defile below the fountain of Al Jadwal." Wdekidi, 148. 
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Abu Jahl was yet breathing when Abdallah, the 
servaDt of Mahomet, ran up, and cutting off his 
head, carried it to his master. " The head of the 
enemy of God!" exclaimed Mahomet; — "GodI there 
is nooe other Giad but hel" — " There is no other!" re- 
sponded Abdallah, as he cast the bloody head at the 
Prophet's feet. "It is more acceptable to me," cried 
Mahomet, " than the choicest camel in all Arabia."* 
But there were others whose death caused no 

* Lit. A red Camel: see toI ii. p. 11 for the same ezpressioa. 

A conversation is deacribed between Abdallah and Abu Jahl. 
The former, on coming np, pUced his foot on Abu Jahl's neck, 
and cried, — "Hal Hath not God put thee to shame this day, 
thou enemy of God?" — " Wherefore?" said the dying man; " I 
only sought to inflict retaliation for the Hadhramite whom ye 
killed. But tell me, how goes the day?" — "With God and with 
his Prophet," replied Abdidlah. " Then," said Abu Jahl, "Verily, 
thou bast risen to a dangerous hu^t, O thou Feeder of Sheepl" 
The story proceeds as in the text. Wdcktdi, 84 ; Huhdmi, 228. 

MuSdz was aided in his attack on Abu Jahl by two Medina 
men, the sons of AM, end there is as usual a huge mass of dis- 
crepant traditions as to which of them had the merit of slaying 
"the Pharaoh of bu people;" W4okidi sums up the evidence im- 
partially, p. 85. These traditions are evidently, in great meamre, 
^KKsiyphaL Hahomet is aaid to have given ordeia for Abu Jahl's 
body to be mutilated and disfigured. 

Tradition (which, however, as before observed, is in this 
re«pect to be cautiously received) represents Abu Jahl's &mily 
as retaining a strong feeling against the slayer of Abu Jahl, — 
in other words, an anti-Mussulman feeling, — ^fbr some time. 
Wfickidi tells a carious story of a knot of persoDS at Medina one 
day going to purchase ottar at a shop kept by Abu Jahl's mother. 
In conversation, it turned out that the woman who wished to buy 
was daughter of one of the slayers of Abu Jahl, — whereupon, the 
mother would sell her none. Wdckidi, %i. Abu Jahl's proper 
name was Abul Hakam, " Father of Wisdom " (voL ii. p. 169); 
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gratification to Mahomet. Ab ul Bokhtari hadAbai 
shown kindness to him, and was specially infltra- to whom 
mental in procuring the release of himself and dmindqiurtec 
hU followers from the residence of Abu Taiib-'^sUm."'"' 
Mahomet, mindfUl of this favour, had commanded 
that he should not be harmed. Abul Bokhtari 
had a companion seated on his camel behind him. 
A warrior, riding up, told him of the quarter given 
by Mahomet; but, added he, "I cannot spare the 
man behind thee." — " The women of Mecca," Ab ul 
Bokhtari exclumed, " shall never say that I aban- 
doned my comrade through love of life. Do thy 
work upon us both." So they were kiUed-f 

Aiter the battle was over, some of the prisoners 8*Ti«e 
were cruelly murdered.J The following incident po^rf'tiw 

priMMien. 

it was changed b; the Moslems in contempt to Abu JaM, " Fadter 
of Folly." 

• Vol. iL p. 192. 

f Other acconnts are given of this inddent. See Wdckidi, 76. 
Zamaa Is added to tlte number whom Mahomet deured to be 
spared on acconnt of nmilar kindnees; but see above (p. 95) the 
savage prayer r^arding him, asoribed to Mahomet. H&rith ibn 
Amir was also, they say, in the same cat^ory. Others add, 
Abb^, and indeed tlie whole of the descendants of H&shim. 
nithdmi, 225; Tabari, 288. Bnt this looks like an Abasside 
fabrication to support the veneration claimed for that family in 
later days. A story is told of Abn Hodzeiia, who, when Mahomet 
decired that Abbfia dumld be spared, said, — " Are we to slay our 
fkthers, brothers, onoles, Sm., and to spare AbbAa? No, verily, 
bnt I will slay him if I find him." Omar, as usual, threatens the 
andadouB disinter with his sword. Wddudt, 75. 

t Two other casea of prisonOTS slaughtered in cold blood, berides 
the one in the text, will be found m Waokidi, pp. 86 and 100: — 
The first was'Nowfal ibn Khuweilid. It is stud that AJi had 
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will illustrate the savage spirit, already an element 
of MussulmaD fanaticism. Omeja ibn Ehalf and 
liiB son were unable to escape witli the fugitive 
Coreish; and, seeing Abd al RahmHn pass, implored 
that he would make them his prisoners. Abd al 
Kahm^, in remembrance of an ancient Mendship, 
cast awaj the plimder he was carrying, and making 
both his prisoners, was proceeding with them to the 
Moslem camp. As they passed, Bilftl espied his old 
enemy, — for Omeya had used to persecute him;* 
and he screamed aloud, " Slay him. He is the head 
of the Unbehevers. I am lost, I am lost, if he 
sunrivesl" From all sides, the infuriated soldiers 
poured in upon the wretched captives ; and Abd al 
Rahmdn, finding resistance impossible, bade them 
save their Hves as best they could. Defence was 
vain ; and the two prisoners were immediately cut 
to pieces.f 

OTerheard Mahomet praying for his death. So when he saw him 
led off a prisoner, he fell npon him and killed him. Mahomet 
uttered a Udcbir of J07 when told of it, and stud that it had hap< 
pened in answer to bis prayer. 

The other was Mibad ibn Wahb. Omar met one of his com- 
rades carrying him off, and taunted him, — " Well, ye are beaten 
now!" — "Nay, by LELt and Ozzal" said the prisoner. "Is that 
the manner of speech for a captire Infidel towards a Believer ? " 
cried Omar, as he cut off the wretched man's head by one blow 
of hia scimitar. 

• Vol. ii. 129. 

f The whole transactiDn was so treacherous and savage, tiiat 
even the Moslems seem to have been in some small dE^;ree ashamed 
of it, and to have tried to shift the blame iiom one to another. 
Wddddi, 79, 
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When the enemy bad disappeared, the army ofTbsboot; 
Medina was for some time engaged in gathering the w^iher. 
spoiL Every man was allowed to retain the plunder 
of those whom he had slain with hia own hand.* 
The Teat waa thrown into a common stock. It con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifteen camels, fourteen 
horses, a large store of leather, and much equipage 
and armour.f A diveraty of opinion arose about 
the distribution. Those who had hotly pursued the 
enemy and exposed their lives in securing the spoU, 
claimed the whole, or at the least a superior portion ; contentiM 
while such as had remained hehind upon the field divirion" 
of battle, for the safety of the Prophet and of the ^^^1^' * 

* There is some discrepancy here. One set of traditions state 
that though it was proclaimed, during the battle, that each soldier 
would have the priaonera taken, and the spoil of those sl^n by 
him, yet that this was retracted by the Bevelalion which follows 
in the text ; and that all were obliged to disgorge, and carry every 
thing into the common stock. Others say that the gtUhering 
extended only to the ordinary plunder, not taken by individual 
valour; and this, besides being the conclusion of Wackidi, is 
borne out by the fact, that the spoils of certain of the slain, re- 
mained, and descended by inheritance in the famihea of the 
heroes who had slain them; so much so, that the traditionists 
used to inquire in what families the spoil waa, in proof of who 
was the slayer, 

I It is said that the Coreish were carrying the leather at mer- 
chandm ; but this does not well agree with the rest of the story. 
There .were, however, among the spoil, leather beds or rugs. 
Wdehdi, 96. A beautilul red vestment is mentioned as a part of 
the booty ; it disappeared, and people began to say that the Pro- 
phet had taken it; whereon (according to some) Sara, iii, v. 162 
(" It ia not for a prophet to conceal booty," &&) waa revealed; but 
others attribute the verse to another occasion. 
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camp, lu^ed tbat they had equally with the others 
fulfilled the part assigned to them; and that duty, 
not cowardice, having restrained them &om the 
pursuit, they were entitled to a fiiU share of the 
prey.* The contention became so sharp that Ma- 
homet was forced to interpose with a message from 
Heaven, and to assume possession of the whole 
booty. It was God who had given the victory, and 
to God all the spoils belonged: — 

" They ask thee concermng the Prey. Sat, the 
Prey is Grod's and his Prophet's. Wherefore, fear 
God, and dispose of the matter rightly among your- 
selves; and be obedient unto Gtod and his Prophet, 
if ye be true BeUevers;" and so on in the same 
strain-t Shortly after, the following ordinance, 
which the Mussulman law of prize recc^nizes to the 
present day, was ^ven forth : — "And know that what- 
soever thing ye plimder, verily one fifth thereof is 
for God and the Prophet, and for him that is of kin 
(\uito the Prophet), and the Orphans, and the Poor, 
and the Wayfarer — if ye be they that believe in 
God, and in that which Wb sent down to our 
Servant on the day of Diflcrimination,J the day on 

* Sale aptlj illuatrates tfae contention b; the scene at the taking 
of Ziklag. I. Sam. xzx. 20-25. "Aa his part is tbat goeth 
down to the battle, so shall his part be that tanieth hj the 
staff: the^ shall part alike :" was David's decision. 

t Sura,vm. 

J Alluding to the Tcrae quoted before. " Discrimination,'' or 
Forcan, the same word which is oiten applied to the Conn, and 
sunetunea to the Old TestamoiL 
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wMch the two armiea met: and God is over all 
things powerfuL"* 

In accordance with these commands, the bootj The spoil 
was gathered together on the field, and placed under s^ "^ 
a iqpecial officer.f The neit day it was divided, 
near Sa&a, in equal allotments, among the whole 
army, after the royal fiilh had been set apart. All 
shared alike, excepting that the horsemen received 
each two extra portions for their horses-J To the 
lot of every man fell a camel, with its gear; or two 
unaccoutred camels; or a leathern couch, or some 
such equivalent Mahomet obtained the fiunous 
camel of Abu Jabl, and a sword known by the 
name of Dzul FiclLr. The sword was selected by 
him beyond his share, according to a custom which 
allowed him, in virtue of the prophetic dignity, to 
choose from the booty, before diviaion, whatever 
thing pleased him most 

The sun was now declining, so they hastily dugTfaeenemy'a 

„ , , . . I . '' . , ii«d cut into 

a pit on the field of battle, and cast the enemy s mint. 

* Sura, viii. 41. This verse ia generally believed to have been 
revealed at Sa&a, on the occaaion oi the division of the apoilH of 
Badr. Bat scone hold that it was given fbrlh not long after, in 
reference to the afiair of ihe Bani Cainncfts. The explanation of 
the commentators vill be foood in Sale's Frtl Dia. sec. vL v. L 
p. 171. 

t Abdalla ibn Kftb, of the Mozuna tribe, — a man of Medina. 
E. frOehdi, 101 ; WUdddi, 96. The division took place at Sayyar, 
a defile by Safra. 

{ Some make this privil^e to have been conceded to the 
eavalry, on a snbaeqaent occasion; which is qnite possible, as 
there were only two horses on the Moslem side at Badr. 

VOL. m. q 
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dead into it. Mahomet looked on, as the bodies 
were brought up and cast in. Abu Bakr stood by, 
and examining their features, called aloud their 
names. "Otbal Shwba! Omeyyal AbuJahir'ex- 
CoUoqnj of claimed Mahomet, as one by one the corpses were, 
them. without ceremony, cast into the common grave. 

*' Have ye now found that which your hotd pro- 
mised you true? What my Lord promised me, that 
verily have I found to be true. Woe unto this 
people ! Te have rejected me, your Prophet t Ye 
cast me forth, and others gave me refuge; ye fought 
against me, and others came to my help ! " " O 
Prophett" said the by-standers, "dost thou ^peak 
unto the dead I " " Tea, verily," repUed Mahomet, 
" for they well know that the promise of their Lord 
imto them hath fully come to pass."* 
Abn At the moment when the corpse of Otba was 

sriofforhii tossed Into the pit, a look of distress overcast the 
countenance of his son, Abu Hodzeifa. Mahomet 
turned kindly to him, and said: — " Perhaps thou 
art distressed for thy father's fate ? " " Not so, O 
Prophet of the I^rd! I do not doubt the justice of 
my father's fate; but I knew well his wise and gene- 
rous heart, and I had trusted that the Lord would 
lead him to the faith. But now that I see him slain, 

' That a tcene, something of the kind I have described, was ac- 
toallf enacted, seems tolerably certain, thcnigii I cannot vonch for 
the words. It has been sorronnded by a good deal of theatrical 
embellishment. Sereral Tersions are given ; one, that Mahomet's 
followers orerheard him holding this conrersalion with the dead 
at midniffht. WdeUdi, 106, 107; Sithdmi, 229. 
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and my hope destrojedl — it is for that I grieve." 
So the Prophet comforted Abu Hodzeifa, and blessed 
him; and Baid, " It is well."* 

The army of Medina, carrying with them their K>ahT, « pd- 
dead and wounded, retired in the evening to thej^'b^ 
valley of Otheil, several milea from Badr ; f and ^ 
there Mahomet passed the night. It was at Otheil 
that the cruel and vindictive spirit of Mahomet 
towards his enemies first b^an to display itself. 
The prisoners were brought up before him. As he 
scrutinized each, his eye fell fiercely on Kadhr, the 
sou of HSrith. " There was death in that glance," 
whispered Nadhr, trembhng, to a by-stander. " Not 
so," rephed the other ; " it is but thine own imagiua- 

* WdcktcU, 106; Suhdmi, 2S0; Tt^ari, 294. See, on the other 
hand, the traditdoa given above (p. 105) of Abu Hodzei&'a 
Btartdng np to go forth to fight with hi« father. Tradition 
gloats orer such savage passagei ; it is all the more pleaaing to 
light upon an ont-borst of natoral affection like that in the text 

t " After the spoil was gathered, Mahomet prayed the mid-day 
prayer, and rested. Then he marched and entered the valley of 
Otheil ; now Otheil is a valley three (Arabian) miles in length, com- 
mencing two miles from Badr. Mahomet arrived there at sunset, 
and passed the night in it, four miles from Badr." I have given a 
tradition above that four of the martyrs were buried at Sayyar, and 
three at Dobba. WAcUdi, 148. Where the rest were buried, I 
have not been able to trace. Burckhardt makes the tombs to be on 
the field of Badr. — " To the south of the town, about <aie mile 
distant, at the foot of the Mils, are the tombs of the thirteen 
follovrers and friends of the Prophet, who fell by his side. 
They are mere heaps of earth, enclosed by a row of loose 
stones, and are all close together. The Enreish, as our guide 
explained to us, were posted on the hill behind th« tombs," Ao. 
p. 406. But Burckhardt's infbnnati^ai aboot the battle is not 
oconrate. He speaks of Ali, with his "par^ of Aorssmsm" 
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tion." The imfortmnate prisoner thought otherwise, 
and besought Mus&b to intercede for him. Mus&b 
reminded him that he had denied the faith and 
persecuted the believers. " Ahl" said Nadhr, " had 
the Coreish made thee a prisoDer, they would never 
have put thee to death I " " Even were it bo," Musdb 
scornfully replied, *' I am not as thou art; Islam 
hath rent all bonds asunder." Micd&d, the captor, 
seeing that the captive, and with him the chance 
of a rich ransom, was about to slip from his hands, 
cried out, " The prisoner is mine I " At this moment, 
the eommand to "strike off his headl" wasint«r* 
posed by Mahomet, who had been watching aU 
that passed.—" And, Lord I " he added, " do 
thou of thy bounty grant unto Micdftd a better 
prey than this." Nadhr was forthwith beheaded 
byAli.* 
ocba, anoflier Two days afterwards, about half-way to Hedtaa, 
cuted. ' Ocba, another prisoner, was ordered out for execn- 
tion.t He ventured to expostulate, and demand 
why he should be treated more rigorously than the 
other captives. " Because of thy enmity to God 
and to his Prophet," replied Mahomet. " And my 

* Wddddi, 101. Hishlbni makes the execution take place at 
Sa&a, p. 231 ; Tabari, 297. The phrase jlkac i-Jj^)^ Str3ce Jut 
naet, ii almja used for bohetdii^. The executioner, hj a dex- 
terous stroke of the svOTd on the back of the neck, generally 
severs the head at one Uow. It is still the mode of capital 
pmushment in Uahometan coantriea. 

f Wddadi, 108. It occurred at Arc al Tzobia, vhioh is aa 
the Medina fide c^ 8«fra, two Arabian milea from Booha, on the 
S. E. of the Boad. WddAii, 84; HiMm, 232. 
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Htde gitiP' cried Ocba, in the bitterness of liis eoul, 
— " w?io will take care of her f " — " Hell-fire I " ex- 
claimed the heartless conqueror; and on the instant 
his Tictim ■was hewn to the ground. " "Wretch that 
he waa I " continued Mahomet, " and persecutor ! 
Unbeliever in God, in his Prophet, and in his Book I 
I give thanks unto the Lord that bath slain thee, 
and comforted mine eyes thereby." 

It woidd even seem to have been contemplated at TrmdiUoni u 
the close of the battle to kill all the prisoners, being r^- 
Mahomet is represented by tradition as himself di- MTiocuTpri- 
recting this course.* Abu Bakr, always on the side '^'^^ '* 
of mercy, pleaded for them. Omar, the personificar 
tion of stem justice, urged Mahomet vehemently to 
put aU to death. Gabriel upon Uiis brought a mes- 
sage from Heaven, leaving it at the Prophet's option 
either to slay all the captives or demand a ransom 
for them ; but to the latter alternative waa annexed 



* Thus Mahomet sud : " Tell not Said of his brother's death" 
(Bl&bad, a prisoner, see abore p. 110 note); " bnt kill je ereiy 
numhis prisoner." Wdclddi, 100. Again: " Take not any man 
bu brother prisoner, but rather kill him." p. 101. I vould 
not, howerer, laj too much streaa on these traditions. I am 
inclined rather to view them aa called into existence by the 
passage quoted below from the Coran. 

Hahomet likened Aba Bakr to Michael, Abraham, and Jesus, 
all advooates of mercy; utd Omar to Gabriel, Noah, and Moses, 
&e ministers of justice. WAciddi, 103. He added that if the 
sin of Badr in sparing the prisoners had been punished rigor- 
ously, none would have eeoaped but Omar and 8U ibn Muidz 
(another sanguinary believer, as we shall have full proof below), 
who bodi nrged the alaoghter of all the prisoners. W&eUdi, 104 ; 
Tabari, 818-820. 
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the condition, that an equal number of the Believers 
should be kUled in battle the ensuing year.* Mar 
hornet consulted his followers; and thej said : "Let 
\m save the prisoners alive, and take their ransom ; 
hereafter, they that are killed in lieu thereof will 
inherit Paradise and the crown of martyrdom ; " 
— which counsel was adopted. These traditions 
embody the popular Mussulman beUef on the sub- 
puMge ftom ject. But the only mention of it in the Coran is the 

the Coran on *^ 

theiDbject. following verse; which, though produced by Ma- 
homet rather to justify the slaughter of the six 
prisoners put to death by himself and his followers, 
and to gain the character of having, with reference 
to his divine commission, erred on the ade of mercy, 
may have ^ven rise to all this mass of fiction: — 

" It is not for a Prophet to take piiaoners natil be hath in- 
flicted a grievous wonnd tipon hu enemies on the Earth. Te 
seek after the good things of this Life ; bat God seeketh after the 
Life to come; and God is Glorions and Wise. Unless an orderf 
from the Lord had interposed, aardy a grievous punishment had 
overtaken jaa. Nov, therefore, of the spoil which 'je have 
taken, eat that which is lawfiil and deaiiable; and feax God, tor 
God is Gracious and UerdfiiL 

" thou Prophet I say nnto the Prisoners in thine hands, — If 
God knoweth any thing in yonr hearts which is good, he will give 
nnto yon better than that which is taken irom you ; } and he wUI 

• " Which came to pass at Ohoi" Wdd»di, 102. 

t Lit. " a ■Writing." — EMJ. AbdooIcSder translates in TTrda 
thus; — "ffad thii not (sm vnttm m QwTi dtcraet," viz. that 
many of the captives woiild be converted to Islam. Others 
make it refer to previous passages, authorizing the taking of prey. 
It may simply mean, — " Had there not been a previous decree 
to the contrary, a grievous punishment had overtaken you," &c 

% Le. Liber^ or Bansom. 
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foi^TQ joa, for llie Lord ia Foi^ring and MerciAiL Bnt if tbejr 
Mek to act unfulMilly towards &ee *— rerily they have acted 
nn&itfafolly towards God already, and God is Knowing and 
Tri«e."t 

It will be remarked that Mahomet already con- Mahomet 
templates the possibility of converting the prisoners conven tbe 
to his cause; and in some instances, as we shall see, |S^^ 
he was successful. 

From Otheil, Mahomet had despatched Zeid and Tidings of tu 
Abdallah ibn Bowfiha, the poet, to make known known in 
his victory at Medina. From the valley of Acklck, 
Abdallah struck off to the right, and spread the good 
tidings throughout Coba and Upper Medina. Zeid, 
moimted on Al Caswa, proceeded stiuight to the 
city. Tbe enemies of Mahomet, seeing his favourite 
camel approach without her master, prc^ostlcated 
that he had been slain. But they were soon unde- 
ceived and crestfallen ; \ for Zeid, stopping at the 

* This is expluned to mean " decdt in not paying the ransom 
agreed npon;" but it seems an unlikely interpretation, as the 
taoBOm was ordinarily paid down on the spot. It may be a 
signi6cant intimation tliat those who came over to Islam 
would be released without ransom; — the deceit contemplated 
bdng a treacherous confession of &jth fellowod by desertion 
to Mecca. 

t ™L 70-74. 

f The Jews, and their adherents &om amongst the disaffected 
fiunilies of Medina, are rqiresented as casting in the teeth of the 
Believers that their Prophet was dead, and jeering at them ; but 
it is not likely that it was yet known at Medina (as these tra- 
ditions imply) that an army had marched from Mecca. Mahomet 
himself only knew this on the Tbtirsday night, and these mes- 
sengers having left shortly after tbe batde, and travelled rapidly, 
woold bring the first inteUigenoe a{ it. The impression at Medina 
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place of prayer, near the entrance of the city, 
cried aloud that the Coreish had been oTerthrown; 
and then eniuneiated by name the chief men of 
Mecca who had been slain or taken prisoners. The 
joy of the Prophet's adherents was unbounded j and 
as the news ran from door to door, even the little 
children caiised the streets to resound with the cry, 
Ahu Jahl^ the sinner^ is slam ! 
lUhomet'i The next day, Mahomet himself arrived. His 
ofMtikaKhtar gladness wos damped by finding that his daughter 
^"' Kockeya had died and been buried during his ab- 
sence. They had just smoothed the earth over her 
tomb in the graveyard of Back}, as Zeid entered 
Medina. Othm&n had watched tenderly over her 
death-bed ; and Mahomet sought to solace him, by 
uniting him in marriage, a few months later, to his 
remaming single daughter, 0mm Eolth&m. Like 
Bockeya, she had been married to a cousin, the son 
of Abu Lahab, but had for some time been sepa- 
rated from him.* She died a year or two before 

could only luTe been that a conflict had occurred between Ma- 
homet and the convoy of tbe caravan — not so dangerous an afiair 
as to JQStify the following kind of speech (which ia any how impro- 
bable in itself): — " Here cometh Zeid I His comrades have been 
dispersed, and will never again rally. Mahomet hath been killed, 
for this is his camel. Zdd is so terrified by his flight that he 
talketh madly," &c. Zeid's son, Osikma, is represented as threaten- 
ing to strike off the head of one who taunted him in this way. 

We must be on onr gnard as to the manner in which the Jews 
and Unbelievers of Medhia are treated by tradition, almost as 
mach as against the way in which the Unbelievers of Mecca are 
spoken of. Wddddi, 109. 

* See voL ii. p. 46. Mahomet affianced her in marriage in 
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Mahomet, who used, after her death, to say he so 
dearly loved Othman, that had there been a third 
daughter, he would have given her also in marriage 
to him.* 

In the evening, the prisoners were brought in.f iheprwoiwrt 
Sauda had gone out to join in lamentation with^dfua:'" 
the family of Aira, a citizen, who lost two sons at 
Badr. On her return, she found, standing by her 
house, Sjaheil, one of the prisoners, with his hands 
tied behind his neck.f Surprised at the sight, she 
offered to loose his hands, when she was startled by 
the voice of Mahomet, caUing loudly from within 
"By the Lord and his Prophet! O Sauda, what 
art thou about to do?" She replied that she had 
addressed Suheil from an involuntary impulse. Tet 
Mahomet was far from intending to treat the pri- 
soners whose lives he had spared with harshness. 

Rabi, the fiist of the third year of the Hegira; and the marriage 
was celebrated a couple of months lat«r, it. in the second Jvun&d, 
or eight months bAot the battle of Badr. 7b£ari, 34. 

• K. Wddiidi, 189, 

f Wddadi, 113. Other authorities say that they arrived a 
day before Mahomet. 

% Wddiidi, 112. Perhap^greater stringaicy was used in his 
restmnt, as he broke from his bonds on the road, and had nearly 
escaped. Mahomet gave orders to chase and kill him. Coming 
up with him himself, he spared his life, but bound his hands behind 
his neck, and tied him to bis camel. Uiftma met Mahomet enter- 
ing Medina with Suheil in this condition, and exclaimed, — 
"What! Abu Yazidl" (Suheil's name). " Yes," said Mahomet, 
" it b the same, — the Chief who used to feed the people yith 
bread at Mecca." Wdctadt, 111. 
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He rather hoped, by a kind and courteous de- 
meanour, to win their affections and draw them 
over to the Faith. 0mm Sahnft was, with the 
other women firom Mecca, lamenting at the house 
of Afra, when she was told that some of the 
prisoners had been brought to her house. She 
first proceeded to Mahomet, whom she found in 
the apartment of Ayesha, and thus addressed 
him: "0 Prophet! my uncle's sons desire that I 
should entertfun certain of the prisoners, that I 
should anoint their heads, and comb their dishe- 
velled hair; but I did not venture to do so imtil 
I had first obtained thine orders." Mahomet re- 
plied that he did not at all object to these marks 
of hospitality, and desired her to do as she had 
intended.* 
Thcran In pursuance of Mahomet's commands, the 

^'' citizens of Medina, and such of the Refugees as 
possessed houses, received the prisoners, and treated 
them with much consideration. '* Blessings be on 
the men of Medina I " said one of these prisoners in 
later days; " they made us ride, while they them- 
selves walked: they gave us wheaten bread to eat 
when there was little of it, contenting themselves 
with dates." It is not surprising that when, some 
time after, their firienda came to ransom them, several 



* Wdckidi, 111. ratort,298. For Omm Salm&.seQ vol. iL 106. 
One or two years after, on Iier htubaod's dsath, Mahranet married 
tUalady. 
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of the prisoners who had been thus received de- 
clared themselves adherents of Islam ; and to such 
the Prophet granted hberty, without the usual pay- 
ment* It waa long before the Coreish coiild re- 
concile themselves to the humiliation of visiting 
Medina to arrange for the liberation of their re- 
latives. Their tender treatment was thus prolonged, 
and left; a favourable impression on the minds even 
of those who did not at once go over to Islam. 
Eventually, the army of Badr was enriched by the ^^S^^ 
large payments made for the prisoners; for they 
were redeemed according to their several means, — 
some paying a thousand, and others as much as 
four thousand dirhems. Such as had nothing to 
pay, were liberated without ransom ; but a service 
was first required of them, which shows how far 
Mecca waa in advance oi Medina in learning. To 
each prisoner were allotted ten boys, who were 
to be taught the art of writing ; and their tuition, 
when completed, was accepted as a fiill ransom-f 

The battle of Badr was one of the critical points i*? virftY 
in the life of Mahomet. However skiliul in turnine nrttoninikToaT 

of Uam. 

the incident of the day, whether favourable or not, 

* See two instances at pp. 136, 137 of WSckidi. In one of 
these cases the conversion was probably hastened by the mor- 
tification of the prisoner Walld, graodson of Uughtra, at finding 
his brother haggling about the price denuuded. It is curious to 
trace the Tariona motivea which inclined men towards Islam. 

t ^. WdcJadi, 10 If Zeid ibn TMbit, the poet, is said to have 
learned writing in this way. C. de Percevai, ili. 74. 
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into a proof of the Divine interposition for the 
furtherance of Islam, the Prophet would have found 
it difficult on the present occasion to maintain Ms 
position at Medina in the face of any reverse. The 
victory now supplied him with new and cogent 
aiguments. He did not hesitate to ascribe the 

* entire success to the miraculous assistance of God; 

and this was the easier, in consequence of the 
superior numbers of the Coreiah. I have already 
quoted some passages from the Coran to this effect. 

admUc The presence of an Angelic host, a thousand strong, 

**■ actively engaged against the enemy, was gravely 

asserted by the Prophet, who pretended to have 

received the following revelation on the subject: — 

" When ye eonght asdstaace frran your Lord ; and he answered, 
Verify, I vrill assist y(M vntk a thousatui Angels, following one 
upon another; — this the Lord did as good tddings for you, 
and that your hearts might be thereby reassured. As for 
victory, it ia from none otlier than God: for God, is Glorious and 
Wiae."" 

And about a year after, or perhaps later: — 

" Terily there hath been given unto you a Sign in the two 
Armies which fought. One Army fought in the way of God. 
The other was unbeUering^ and saw their enemy doable of them- 
selves by the sight of the ^e. And God strengtheneth with his 
aid whom he pleaseth. Yerily, therein is a lesson trato thft dis- 
cerning people."t 

" And ye slew them not, but God slew them. And, thou (0 
Prophet) didst not east (the gravel); but God cast it; that he 
might prove the believers by a gracions probation &om faijnself. 
Tehly, God heareth and knoweth. 

• 5«m, viii. 9, 10. f 'Sara.iii. 13. 
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"It wai even so. AniKrod weakeneth the devices of the In- 
fidels. 

" If ye desire a Decision, truly the Decision* hath already come 
nnto you. If ye hold back, it will be better for yon; but if ye 
retom. We also ahaJl return. And your troops will not avail yon 
anything, even though they be many in number; for surely God 
b with the Believers."! 

Furthermore, not only waa Divine aid afforded to The Dwa 
the army of Medina, but the help which Satan had abuidoD the 
designed for the army of Mecca was signally 
fiiiBtrated: — 

" Be not like those who went forth from their habitations vun- 
gloriously and to be seen of men, and turned aside from die way 
of God: and God corapasseth about that which they do. 

" And (remember) when Satan bedecked their works for them, 
and said, — None ihaU prwail Ait daj/ agaimt yon ; for I verily am 
your ConftderaU. But when £he two Armies came within sight 
of each other, he turned back npon his heels, and said, — Verily 1 
am eUof of you. Tndy I tee that which ye do not tee. I fear 
Oodifor Oodis Terrible in vengeaneeJ" ^ 

• "Al Path ;" signifying either Dtdrion or Victory. 

t ,Sura, viii. 16-18. 

% Ibid. 49, 50. As may be imag^ed, these passages have 
given rise to endless legends. The Devil, as osnal, was in the 
form of SuT&ca. This man was seen running away from the field 
of battle, and was taxed with it by the Coreish — while all the 
time it was the Dcvill We have gravely given to us the circum- 
stantial evidence of a witness r^arding the Devil's behaviour, 
his jumping into the sea, what he said on that occasion, &o. 
W4deidi, 69, 70. Aa to the angels, we have pages filled with 
accounts oi them;^-such as that one of the enemy suddenly 
perceived a tall white figure in the air, mounted on a pie- 
bald horse: this angel having bound him, left him on the spot a 
prisoner; and this was the cause of his conversion. But it would 
be endless and unprofitable to multiply such tales. W&ciddi, 
70 to 76. 
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r The caiise of Mahomet, it was now distiDctly 
brhianccew admitted, must stand or iall bj the result of the 
armed simple, on which he had iairly entered, 
with his native city. It was, no doubt, difficult 
and dangerous groimd for a &Uible mortal to stand 
upon; but the die was cast, and the battle must 
be fought out to the death. The scabbard having 
been thrown away, little additional risk was in- 
euxred by the founder of Islam when he made 
success in arms the criterion of his prophetical 
claim. His position, however otherwise strong, 
could not be maintained in the face of defeat; 
however weak, a succeasion of victories would 
establish it triumphantly. 
Ntnnberof There was much in the battle of Badr which 
killed at Badr. Mahomet could plausibly represent as a special 
interposition of the Deity in his behalf. Not only 
was a most decisive victory gained over a force 
three times his own in number, but the slain on 
the enemy's aide included, in a most remarkable 
manner, many of his influential opponents.* In 
addition to the chief men killed or made prisoners, 

* The foUomng ia the long list of men of mark who were mtber 
killed or taken captive; — 

KiUtd. — Shaiba and Otba, great-grandflons of Abd ShamB; 
WaJtd; Al Aas ibn Said; Abu JaU; Ab nl Bokhlori; Hantsala, 
son of Aba Sofiltn; Al Hftrith, great grandBOti of Abd Menfif; 
Tueima ibn Ad!; Zamfta; Nowfol ibn Khuweilid; Al Aas ibn 
H&abim; Munabbih ibn al Hajjgj; M&bad; Nadhr; Ocba; 
Omeya, and his son Ali, &a. 

Pritonat, — Now&l, grandson of Almnttalib; Ockeil, scm of 
Aba TUib; Abal Aas; Ad! ibn al Kbeari; Amr, son of Abu 
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Abu Lahab, who was not present in the battle, died 
a few days after the return of the iugitive army, — ■ 
as if the decree marking out the enemies of the 
Prophet waa certain and inevitable.* 

At Mecca iteelf, the news of the defeat was re- 
ceived with consternation. Shame and a burning revenge t 
desire for revenge stifled the expression of grief. 
" Weep not for your slain j" such waa the counsel of 
Abu Soflfln. "Bewail not their loss; neither let 
the bard mourn for them. Show that ye are men 
and heroesi If ye waU and lament, and mourn over 
them with elegies, it will ease your wrath and 
diminish your enmity towards Mahomet and his 
fellows. Moreover, if that reach our enemies* ears, 
and they laugh at us, will not their scorn be the 
severest calamity of all? Perchance ye may yet 
obtain your revenge. As for me, I will touch no 
oil, neither approach any woman, until I go forth to 
war against Mahomet" It was the same savage 
pride which so long prevented their sending to 
Medina for the ransom of their captive kinsmen.f 

Sofiln; Abn Ozeir; Walld, grondaon of Hughtra; Abd&llah ibn 
Obeys; Abu Ozza, the poet; Wahb iba Omeir; Abu WidSa; 
Sobeil ibn Amr, &c 

* Abaseide traditions add that hia deatli was caused hj ma- 
lignant and infectious ulcers; that he remained two days unburied, 
as no one would approach Ae offensive corpse; that he was not 
washed, but that water was cast from a distance on bis body, 
which was then raised, and cast into a well in Upper iieccA, and 
atones heaped over the well. Tabari, 302. The bias is palpable. 

t The first that went waa Al Uuttalib, who, being weaiy of 
the delay made by the Coreiah, set o£F covertly to ransom hia 
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A month elapsed thus; and they could refrain no 
longer. The ■wild demonstrations of Asiatic grief 
burst forth at last from the whole city. In almost 
every house there were cries and wailing for the 
captive or the dead. And this lasted an entire 
month.* There was one exception: — "Why 
sheddest thou no tears," said they to Hind, the 
wife of Abu SofiUn. "Why weep not for thy father 



father, Abn Wadfta. Tbe Cordsh abused him on hie return, — 
Abu SoS&n Bajii^ that he would not send to ransom his own eon 
Amr, even if Mahomet kept him for a whole year. Amr was 
eventually exchanged by Mahomet for one of his followers who, 
having inoaTttiooBly gone to Mecca on the Lesser Pilgrimage, was 
there arrested. Wdckidi, 118, 126, 184; Tabari, 807. 

* A plaintive illustration of ik% fbrce of pent-up grief is gjven 
by Wgckidj (p. 217) with all the pathos of Arab feeling. The 
blind and aged Aswad had lost two sons and a grandson in the 
battle. Like the rest of the Coreish, he sternly repressed Hia 
. grief; bat as days rolled on, he longed to ^ve vent to bis feelings. 
One night be beard the wild notes of a female wailing, and he 
said to hia aervant : " Go see t it may be that the Coreish have 
began to wail for th^ dead; perchance, I too, may wail for 
Zam&a, my son; for grief constmieth me within." The servant 
returned, saying, that it was but the voice of a woman lamenting 
for her strayed cnmel. On this the old man gave way to a burst 
of beautilul and impassioned poetry, " Doth she weep for her 
camel, and for it banish sleep from her eyes ? Nay, if ye will 
weep, let as weep over Badrt — Weep for Ockdl, and U&iitb, the 
lion of lions I " &c : — 
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Otba, for thy brother, and thine uncle ? " " Nay," 
replied Hind, " I will not weep until ye again wage 
war with Mahomet and his fellows. If weeping 
would wash away grief from my heart, I would 
weep even as ye ; but it is not thus." To mark her 
sullen sorrow, she foreswore to use oil for her hair, 
or to go near the bed of Aba Sofi&n, until an army 
should march forth against Medina.* 

* W^ckidi, 1 17 ; Tabari, 803. Hind (aa we ehaU see) is repre- 
sented aa a Farj at the battle of Ohod; but the tendency of 
tradition is to overdraw her ranconr. The traditioniBts always 
needed a foil of this sort. Abu Jahl, and othera of his stamp, 
were gone. Hind, and, in a leas degree, her husband Aba 
Sofi^, take their place. 
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TU year foUawing the battU of Badr. Bamadhdn, A.H. IL, 
to Shabdn, A.H. IIL— A.D. 624. 






Battle of Badr The triumph at Badr, and consequent consolida- 

^j*™**-*" *^°^ °^ *^® power of Mahomet over his adherents 

STj^" at Medina, was followed by an almost immediate 

movement against the Jews, and other inhabitants 

who ventured to dispute his claims, and gainsay the 

authority of his pretended revelation.* 

Aisudnation The first blood shed at Medina with the coun- 

dangh^or tciiance of Mahomet was that of a woman. Asma, 

daughter of Marw&n, belonged to the Bani Aws, 

and to a family which had not thrown oflF their 

ancestral faith. She made no secret of her dislike 

to Islam i and, being a poetess, composed some 

' At the risk of repetition, I miut iiguii draw att«ntioii to the 
importance of bearing in mind, at thia stage of die history, that 
tradition in respect of these Jews is eaxUtsively vn^^idtd. They 
irere ail (with exception of the iew gained over to Islam, and 
therefore lost as witnesses) either expatriated or exterminated. 
They are reproached in the sererest terms in the Coran ; every 
Moslem, therefore, believes it a merit and a privilege to cast abnse 
upon them. It would be vain to expect impartial eridence from 
sooh a source. Vol. i p. IviiL Canon i. H. 
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couplets, after the battle of Badr, on tbe folly of her 
fellow citizens in receiving and trusting one who 
had alain the chief men amongst his own people. 
The verses spread from mouth to mouth (for such 
was one of the few means possessed by the Arabs of 
giving expression to public opinion*), and at last 
reached the ears of the Mussulmans. They were 
offended, and Omeir, a blind man of tbe same tribe, 
vowed that he would kill the author. It was but a 
few days after the return of Mahomet from Badr, 
that this man, in the dead of night, crept into the 
apartment where, Bunounded by her little ones, 
Asma lay asleep. FeeUng stealthily with his hand, 
he removed her infent from her breast, and plunged 
his sword with such force into her boeom that it 
passed through her back. Next morning, being 
present in the Mosque at prayers, Mahomet, who 
seems to have been aware of the bloody de8^,f 
said to Omeir, " Hast thou slain the daughter of 
Marwftn ? " " Yes," he answered ; " but tell me now 
is there any cause of apprehension for what I have 
done?" " None whatever," said Mahomet; "two 



* Couplute, if happily composed, on any topic of geneial inte- 
rest, spread abroad like wild-firo. They peribrmed the part irf 
the presa in our days, by giving expression to public opinion, and 
on critical occasions, oflien played an important part in forming it. 
Mahomet greatly dreaded the satires of hia euemiea, and not nn- 
freqnently employed poets for a similar purpose on his oim side. 

f Hish&mi says that Mahomet, being vexed by Asma'e veraes, 
said publicly, " Who vill rid me c^ this woman 7 " which speech, 
overheard by Omdr, led to the assosnnaUon. 
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goata will not knock their beads together for it."* 
Then turning to the people assembled in the Mosque, 
he said, " If ye desire to see a man that hath assisted 
the Lord and his Prophet, look ye here I " " What ! " 
Omar exdaimed, " the blind Omeir I " Nay," replied 
the Prophet, " call bim not blind ; rather call him 
Omeir the «««7»^."f 

As the assassinator returned to his home in Upper 
Medina, he passed the sons of Asma burying their 
mother; they accuaed him of the murder, which 
without compiinction he avowed, end added that if 
they dared to repeat things siich aa she had ut- 
tered, be would slay the whole family in the same 
manner. This fierce threat had the desired effect 
Those of the Bani Ehatma (the tribe to which the 
husband of Asma belonged) who had secretly es- 
poused the cause of Mahomet, now openly proferaed 
their adherence, and the whole tribe succumbed 
before the determination and growing influence of 
the Prophet's followers. 

Many weeks did not elapse before another foul 
murder was committed by the express command of 

* Meaning that it was a maUer of trifling import. 

\K. WSdtidi, 108; WAckidi, 172; ffijAAw, 452. A»ma be- 
longed to the Bani Omeja ibn Zeid, and was married into the 
Bani Khatma, both branches of the Bani Ans Allah — a tribe one 
of the last of the Anaites to acknowledge Mahomet. See toL iL 
p. 219, nott; and C da Perceval, t. iii. p. 6. 

I do not find an; authority for Weil's statement (p. 117, note 
1 54) that her &ther was a Jew. If, as that note states, Omdr 
was a former hnsbond of Asma, there waa private enmity in the 
murder, which would make it all the more criminal. 
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Mahomet.* A Jew, named Abu Afak, lived in the Shwrwii, 
suburbs of Medina, with the Bani Amr. Though Febmur.eM. 
he had reached, it is said, the great age of twice 
three score Tears, he was active in his opposition to 
the new religion. He, too, composed some Btinging 
verses which annoyed the Mussulmans; and the 
Prophet signified his wish for his assassination by- 
saying to his followers, — " Who will rid me of this 
pestilent fellow ? " A convert from amongst the 
Bani Amr watched his opportunity, and felling 
imawares upon the aged man, as he slept outside his 
house, despatched him with one blow of his sword. 
The death shriek of the Jew drew the neighbours 
to the spot; but though they vowed vengeance 
against the murderer, he escaped unrecognizedf 

' • K. W&Aidi, 103 and 274^; WAdddi, \U; Hiihdmi,4&i. Hie 
Secretary of Wilckidi says distmctly, — " Now this waa by com- 
mand of the Prophet" Hiahiimi states that Mahomet, when an- 
noyed by Aba Afak's satires, osed the expression in the text, 
which is equivalent to a command. 

The assassination is said to have occnrred in Shawwal (the 
month aJler the battle of Badr), but before the attack on the Bani 
Cainuc&a — ^which would be February. Another accoimt states 
tihat S&lim, the murderer, waited till the hot weather, when the 
old man used to sleep outside his house, which would make it 
later in the season. 

I Hiah&mi is apparently in error, when he says that Abu A&k 
b^;an to display his enmity agtunst Islam from the time that Ma- 
homet put todeatb Hftrith, son of the poet Snweid ibu S&mit. (See 
Tol. i. p. ccxxxiil note.) HfLrith waa executed because at the battle 
of Ohod he treacherously slew the murderer of his iather, — an event 
which did not happen till a year later. WMddi, 287^. Hiahami also 
makes the enmity of Asma to be caused by the aseaaaination of Aba 
Afak, — while the moat reliable accounts place her murder first 
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Alum of the These lawless and perfidious acts alarmed all tliat 
. '^ party at Medina, which still regarded the strangers 

and their new faith with suspicion or dislike. Terror 
crept over the hearts of the Jews, There was good 
reasoD for it. 
TheBwu The Bani Cainuc&a, who lived in a strongly 

threateued br built suburb, Were the first of the Jewish tribes 
against which hostile measures were taken. The 
biographers assert that the Jews rebelled and broke 
their treaty. How the breach first occurred is not 
altc^ether certain. It is said that Mahomet went to 
their chief place of resort, shortly after his return 
from Badr; and, having assembled them together, 
summoned them to acknowledge him as their Pro- 
phet. — " By the Lord I " he said, " ye know full well 
that I am the Apostle of God. Believe, therefore, 
before that happen to you which has befeUen the 
vanquished Coreish !" They refused, and defied 
Quarrel be- him to do his worst.* An incident soon occurred 
Md the men whlch afforded the pretext for an attack. An Arab 
"^ ^1, married to a convert of Medina, went to the 
shop of a goldsmith in the market-place of the 
CainucAa, where waiting for some ornaments, she 
sat down. A silly neighbour, imperceived, pinned 
the lower hem of her skirt behind to the upper 
dress. When she arose, the awkward exposure 
excited laughter, and she screamed with shame. 
A Mussulman, being apprised of the afiront, slew 

* Wadtidi (p. 178) distanctlj' makes this occorreace to precede 
tlie insult o£&red to the Arab g^l. 
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the offending Jew; the brethren of the Jew, in their 
turn, feU upon the Mussulman and despatched him. 
The family of the murdered Mussulman appealed to 
the converts of Medina, who espoused their cause. 
Mahomet made no attempt to compose the quarrel, 
nor any demand that the guilty should be singled 
out and brought to justice. Without farther com- 
munication with the Jews, he marshalled his fol- 
lowers, and placing the great whit« banner in the Thcj u* 
hands of Hamza, marched forth to attack the kiddie or 
offending tribe. Their settlement was sufBciently ^^ tt' 
fortified to resist the rude assault 
invested, and a strict blockade maintained. This hap- 
pened within one month from the battle of Badr.* 

The Bani Cainucfia were besieged closely by Ma- Thej but. 
hornet for fifteen days, when, despairing of the aid cretftm, ud 
which they had looked for from their Khazraj allies, ewte. 
they surrendered at discretion.f As, one by one, 
they issued from the stronghold, their hands were 

* WAc3a^ 177; BitMtM, 266; S. WSckidi, 103. The story 
of the Arab girl and murder of the Mnssohnan, is entirely omitted 
by the Secretary of Wftckidi ; vhich is the more remarkable, as it 
is given by W&ckidi himself in detail in the " Campaigns." The 
Secretary simply says, that after the victory of Badr, the Bani 
CainncAa, out of jealousy and enmity, broke the trea^, where- 
upon was revealed v. 61, iSuro, viiL — If (ftou ftantt ireacltenf 
from ans ptopU, r^jtet their treaty, &c. But that passage is gene^ 
rally held not to have been given forth till three years later, when 
the Bani Coreitza wer« attacked. Wftckidi himself gives this 
latter tradition as an alternative one. Altogether, the case agiunst 
the Bani Cainucfta is weak and unsatisfactory in the extreme. 

f Some traditions note, as the condition of surrender, that llieir 
property was to be given up, but their wives and childraa spared; 
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tied behind their backs, and preparations made for 
execution.* But Abdallah ibn Obey, the Khazra- 
jite, could not endure to eee his faithful allies led 
thus away to be massacred in cold blood, f Ap- 
proaching Maliomet, he be^ed for mercy to be 
shown them; but Mahomet turned his face away. 
Abdallah persisted in his Buit, and seizing the Ftx> 
phet by the side, as he stood armed in his coat of 
mail, reiterated the petition. *' Let me alonel" cried 
Mahomet; but Abdallah did not relax his hold. 
The marks of anger mantled in the Prophet's face, 
and again he exclaimed loudly, " Wretch, let me 
go 1 " " Nay 1 " said Abdallah, " I will not let thee 
go, xmtil thou haat compassion on my friends; 300 
soldiers armed in mail, and 400 unequipped, — 
they defended me on the fields of Hadaick and 
Bo&th from every foe. Wilt thou cut them 
down in one day, Mahomet? As for me, I 
am one verily that feareth the vicissitudes of 
fortune." Abdallah was yet too strong for Ma- 

but if, u would appear, tbeit own Uvee were not guaranteed, 
condiijoiu of any kmd would seem out of place. 

* The capital seutence that awaited them is distinctlj stated by 
Tabari (p. S25) on the authority of Wickidi, and of Mohammad 
ibn 8ftlih, derived through Omar ibn Ciitada. The same alao 
appears from Wackidi's " Campugns," p. 179, where it is stated 
that Uahomet, at the Temonstrance of Abdallah, "released the 
prisoners ^Vom death," 

^ See Tol. i. p. ccxxxir. They had expected him to interfere 
in their behalf with an armed force ; but Abdallah probably found 
that his anUiority had been already too greatly sapped to enable 
him Boocessfully to contend with Mahomet. 
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hornet with safety to neglect the appeal so urgently 
preferred. "Let them go!" he said sullenly; " God 
curse them, and God curse him also I" So Mahomet 
released them from death, and commanded that they 
should be sent into exile.* They were conducted 
forth by Obada ibn SSmit, one of the Khazrajite 
Leaders, as far as Dzobab; thence they proceeded 
to Wildi al Cora, and being assisted there by the 
Jewish inhabitants with carriage, reached Adzraftt, 
a territory on the confines of Syria. 

The spoil consisted maiuly of armour and gold- "Hie"!*"!, 
smiths' tools, for that was the chief occupation of 
the tribe; they possessed no agricultural property, 
nor any fields. Mahomet took his choice of the 
arms, — three bows, three swords, and two coats of 
mad. The royal fifth was then set aside, and the 
remainder distributed amongst the army. 

The Jews might now see clearly the designs ofBffectofthBse 
Mahomet respecting them. It was no petty question surca on the 
of an affronted female. Blood had no doubt been disaffected, 
shed in the quarrel ; but it was shed equally on both 

* The scene between Abdalliih and MaLomet is in all our BU- 
thoritiee. WSclddi bus also another tradition, that Abdallah, 
having anbseqaently gone to Mahomet's honae to intercede for the 
Cainuc^, and beg that the/ might be allowed to remain, was 
there maltreated by Oweim ibn Saida, who drove him against 
the wall, so that he retired with his face 8C;irred; but the 
story looks like an invention — for every opportunity is eagerly 
taken of abusing Abdallah. The talc is not given in the otlitr 
biographies. It is evident, that on this occasion at least, Abdalluli 
bad the belter of Mahomet, who was ofr.iid of him, and cowi^red 
before his peremptory and threatening attitude. 
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sides. And had there not been a deadly emnity, 
and a predetermination to root out tlie Israelites, 
the difference might easily have been composed. 
Indeed, of such minor importance was the quarrel, 
that some biographers do nOt mention it at all, but 
justify the attack by a pretended revelation from 
Heaven of treachery to be apprehended from the 
Bani Cainucfta. The violent proceedings of Mahomet 
widened also to some extent the breach between his 
followers and the disaffected citizens. Abdallah 
upbraided ObUda (they were both principals ia the 
confederacy with the Cainucfia,) for the part he had 
taken in abandoning their allies, and aiding in their 
exile: — " What I art thou free from the oath with 
which we ratified their alliance? Hast thou for- 
gotten how they stood by us, and shed for us their 
blood, on such and such a day?" — and he b^an 
enimierating the engagements in which they had 
fought together. Oblda cut him short with the 
decisive answer, — " Hearts have changed. Islam 
hath blotted all treaties out."* 
The affair of After the expulsiou of the Bani Cainuc&a, Me- 
aeoj attack dina eujoyed a month of repose. It was then thrown 
&111 Hijj. " into alarm by a petty inroad of the Coreish. Abu 
April, A.D. SoMn, Smarting under the defeat at Badr, and still 
*'*■ bound by his oath of abstinence,*!" resolved, by way 

• K.Waciidi,l<i&; Wdekidi,17ii Sukdmt,2i7; rofton, 824. 
Some ploM the siege of the Cainucfta after the afftur of Samtet:. 

t For the oath, sec abore p.I27. Ia connection with this attack, 
WSokidi and his Secretary mention only the tow to abstain from 
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of revei^, to beard his enemies at their very doors. 
Setting out with two hundred mounted followers," 
he took the eastern road skirting the table land of 
Najd, and arrived by night at the settlement of the 
Bani NadhSr, a Jewish tribe, who lived close to 
Medina. Refused admittance by their chief, Huwey, 
he repaired to SalMm (Abu B&fi), another leading 
man of the same tribe, who furnished him with 
intelligence regarding Medina, and hospitably enter- 
tained the party during the night. When the dawn 
was about to break, Abu SoMn moved stealthily 
forward, and fell upon the com fields and palm 
gardens of Oreidh,t a place two or three miles to 
the north-east of Medina. Some of these, with their 
farm-houses, he burned to the ground, and killed 
two of the cultivators. Then, holding his vow to 
be fiilfilled, he hurried back to Mecca. Mean- 
while, the alarm was raised in Medina, and Ma- 
homet hastened, at the head of the citizens, in pur- 
siut. To accelerate their flight, the Coreish cast 
away their wallets filled with meal,^ which were 

oil. Hisb&mi, on the anlbori^ of Ibn Ishfte, says that he vowed 
he would use no -water as an ablntion for nncleanness. This has 
been urged as a proof that washing for ceremonial impuri^ was 
corrent amoagst the heathen Arabs before Islam, If so, the 
practice may have been borrowed from the Jews ; but the passage 
in HishfLmi carries no great weight. 

• Some other traditions say forty foUowers only. 

t See Tol. i, p. ccxxxiT. 

J Wdclddi, 182. (jy>wll '-r'y^ — meaning their road pro- 
visions generally; — .ftjlj ^U ^j J whence the name of this 
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picked up by the pursuers. After an absence of 
five days, Mahomet returned from the fruitless chase. 
And shortly after, he celebrated the first festival of 
the Bed at Zoha, which I have described above. 
Eipeditior to During the summer and autumn, two or three 

Cnrcarot ft] 

Cadr, againse expcditioDB of inferior interest were undertaken 
GhauKn and against the nomad tribes of Suleim and 6hataf&n, 
Moharnm, who inhabited the plains of Najd, to the east of 
M"ar)A.D. Medina. They were descended from a common 
stock with the Coreish,* and were probably incited 
by them, or at least by the example of Abu Sofi&n, 
to project a plunderiog attack upon Medina, a task in 
itself congenial with their predatory habits. Timely 
intelligence reached Medina that they had b^un 
to assemble at Carcarat al Cadr ; Mahomet, antici- 
pating their design, hastened to surprise them, at the 
head of 200 men. On reaching the spot he found 
it deserted; but a herd of five hundred camels, 
securely feeding, under charge of a single boy, fell 
into his hands, and were divided as spoil of war. 

attack, Sawiek. Burton derivee Siaoakah, a vallej some twenty 
miles on the rood towards Yeabo and Mecca, from this incident. 
But Abu Sofito would aeem to have taken the eastern road also 
on hie return, as Mahomet is stud to have pursned him aa for as 
Carcarat al Cadr, a station of the Ban! Suleim, noticed in the 
next paragraph. Of Sateici, Burton writes, — " This is the old 
and modern Arabic name for a dish of green grain, toasted, 
pounded, mixed with dates or sugar, and eaten on joumies when 
it is found difficult to cook." Vol. ii. 19. 

* See the table at p. ccxxir. to). L The Bani Ghata^ were 
divided into many branches, some of which, as the Bani Murra and 
Fezilra, continued long to alarm Mahomet with threatened attacks. 
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The herd boy waa made captive, but afterward re- 
leaeed on bis professing belief in Mahomet.* 

A month later, the Bani Ghataf&n were reported f^^ "^- 
to be collecting troops at Dzu Amr, in Najd. Having ^^ b. Q^«»- 
assembled a strong force of four hundred and fitly ■*«>'• 
men, some of them moimted on horses, Mahomet a-H. dl 

Juliet AiP, 

again proceeded to disperse them. In three or 8S4i 
four marches he reached Dzu Amr; but the enemy, 
having notice of his approach, had retired to the 
tops of the hills, and secured in the fastnesses 
their &nailies and cattle. One of the enemy, whom 
he met on the road, and employed as a guide, was 
converted and spared as before. In ejecting this 
demonstration Mahomet was absent eleven days.f 

In the autiunn Mahomet led another attack, aX^^I^^, 

' the B. Soleim, 

the head of three hundred foUowers, against the ^ Bohrin. 
Bani Suleim. Arrived at their rendezvous, he found -A^-hl 

Auguflt, A.T>, 

that the force bad broken up. So, after staying a "s*- 
few days at BohrSn, he retiimed without meeting the 
enemy. J 

The following month waa marked by a more ^^^^.^*" 
successfiil affair. The Coreish, finding the sea-shore S|™?" " "• 
closely watched by Mahomet, and the tribes on^ndJomid, 
the road by Yenbo in league with him, dared not Sepjanibw, 
expose their merchandize to the perils of that route. 



• K.Wddcidi,\QZ\\ W&ckid{,m; roiori, 831 ; ^«Adw, 246. 
t W&tlddi, 193, gives the stages thos — Al Mackka ; die defile at 
Kbubeit; Dzul Cassa; Dza Amr. 
X Authorities as before. 
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They were reduced to great straits. " If we sit still 
at home," they said, " we shall be eating up our 
capital; how can we live, unless we maintain un- 
interrupted our winter and our summer caravans? 
We are shut out from the coast ; let us try the eastern 
road by Irilc." Accordingly they equipped a caravan 
to traverse the table land of the central desert* It 
was headed by Safw^n, and the Coreish sent much 
joroperty with him for barter, chiefly in vessels and 
bars of silver. FurUt, an Arab guide, promised to lead 
them by a way xmknown to the foUoweis of Ma- 
homet; but intelligence of this rich venture, and of 
the road which it was to take, reached the Prophet 
through an Arab, who chanced to visit the Jewish 
tribes at Medina ;f and Zeid, the son of Hflrith, was 
immediately despatched in pursuit,, with one h\md«d 
picked and well-mounted men. He came up with the 
caravan, and fell suddenly upon it. The leaders of 
the Coreish fled, the rest were overpowered, and all 
the merchandize and silver were carried off, with 
one or two prisoners, by Zeid, to Medina. The 

" Thete is a great scarcity of water by thia route; but the 
Bonuner was now passed, and water oould mor»over be carried on 
camels between the distant weUs. 

t He belonged to the Baui Ashja, a sub-tribe of the GhatalUn, 
who appear all to hare been hoetile to Mahomet. He Tinted the 
Bani Nadhtr at Medtna. KinfLna, a chief of that tribe, set wine 
before him, and they drank in company with Suleit ibn Nom&n, 
a believer (for wine was not then forbidden); they became in- 
toxicated, when the Arab divulged the secret, and it was imme- 
diately conveyed by Suleit to Mahomet. TT&sbtfi, 197. 
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booty was valued at one hundred thousand dirheniB; 
so that, after appropriation of the Prophet's fifth, 
eight hundred dirhems fell to the lot of each soldier. 
Fur&t, the guide, was brought to Mahomet, who 
promised him liberty without ransom, if he would 
believe. He embraced Islam, and was set free.* 

No ftuther expedition was undertaken during ^«*|f^»'"?. 

^ ° by MabomM's 

this year; but I must not omit to notice another s?™™""**, of 

^ ' Kib,tbeaon 

of those foul and dastturdly assassinations, which of jwmrf. 
darken the pages of this history. K&b ibn Ashraf a.h. ni. 
was the son of a Jewess of the Bani Nadhtr, and si4. ' 
with that tribe he appears to have identified him- 
self. The victory of Badr deeply mortified him, in 
common with other ill-wishers of the Prophet. He 
made no attempt to conceal his discontent; and soon 
aJfter proceeded to Mecca, where, being a poet, he 
stirred up the Coreish to avenge their heroes buried 
in the well of Badr, by elegies lamenting their hard 
fete. On his return to Medina he is fiirther accused 
of disquieting the Mussulmans, by the publication 
of amatory sonnets addressed to their women, — a 
curious and favourite mode of annoyance amongst 
the Arabs, t Mahomet, apprehensive that the free 
expression of hostile feeling by persons of such in- 
fluence as K&b, woiild sap his authority at Medina, 

• Both W4ckidi and his Secretary say that he was " wt free 
from ike sentence of death," which apparently vould otherwise 
have been executed on him, but for what special reason is not 
apparent Ibid. K. Wdekidi, 10&; HUMmi, 248; TcAari, 341. 

t The following couplets by KAb, in pruse of 0mm a1 Fadhl 
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made no secret of his aoimosity towards Elib. He 
prayed aloud, — " OK Lord, ddiver me from the son 
of Ashraf, in whatsoever way it seemeth good unto 
thee, because of his open sedition and his verses."* 
But instead of adopting an honourable and straight- 
forward course, he prompted his followers, as on 
previous occasions, to assassination, by saying to 
them, — "Who will ease me of the son of Ashraf? 
for he troubleth me." Mohammad, the son of 
Maslama, replied, — " Here am I; — I will slay him." 
Mahomet, signifying his approval, desired him to 
take counsel with the chief of his tribe, Sid ibn 
MoMz. By the advice of Sid, the conspirator having 
chosen four other men from the Bani Aws as his 
accomplices, took them to Mahomet, and obtained 
his sanction to their plan of throwing the victim off 

bint al H^th, are quoted hj the biographera, in support of the 



AIa«, m; heart I Will thon pan onf WOt thou Dot Ian7 to pnu*e bor? 

Wilt Ihon leave Omm al FadU deserted? 
Of taffroD oolooT ii she: lo fall al charma, LhaC if thou wert to gquoeie 

her, there woald be precaed forth Wine, Henna, and EataiD.| 
She is ao slim that her figure, from ankle to Bhootder.liends as she deairea 

to stand npright, and cannot. 
When vre met she caused me to forget (mj own wife) Omm HUim, 

althongb the cord that bindetb me to ber Is not to be broken. 
Sjnnng of the Boni Aamir, mj heart is mad with the love of berg and If 

ahe chose she could cure Eab of bis sickness. 
She is the Princess of women i and her father is the Frince of his tribe, 

the Entertainer of atrangera, the FulGller of promisee. 
I never saw tlie San come forth bj night, nmil one dark evening she 

appewed unto me in ber spleudonr. 

Ti^iari, p. 335. 

• K. Wdckidi, 104; Wddtidi, 186. 

ta of beauty, or the coionrs red, yellow. 
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his guard by fair words and deceitful promiBee 
Abu Naila, the foater brother of KAb, was deputed 
to pave the way. He complained to Kdb of the 
calamities and poverty which the advent of Ma- 
homet had brought upon them, and be^ed that he 
would advance com and dates for the sustenance 
of himself and a party like-minded with him. 
Kdb, taken in the snare, demanded security; Abu 
Naila agreed that they should pledge their arms, 
and appointed a late hour of meeting at the house 
of K&b, when the bargain would be completed. 
Towards evening the band of conspirators assembled 
at the house of Mahomet. It was a bright moonhght 
night, and the Prophet accompanied them to the out- 
skirts of the town. As they emerged from the low 
shrubs of the Moslem burying ground, he bade them 
God-speed J and, parting from them, called out,*' Go I 
The blessing of God be with you, and assistance 
from on highl" Passing the valley of Oreidh, and 
several hamlets of Medina and of Jewish citizens, 
they arrived about two or three miles north-east of 
the city, at the bouse of Kdb. He had retired to rest. 
Abu Naila called aloud for hlrn to come down, and 
Kdb started from his couch. His bride (for he had 
been lately married, and tiie biographers delight to 
record every circumstance which adds to the cruelty 
and heartlessness of the affair) caught him by the 
skirt, and warned him not to go. " It is but my 
brother, Abu Naila," he said; and, as he pulled the 
garment from her, gaily added the verse, — " Shall a 
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warrior be challenged and not respond ?" Descend- 
ing, he was not alarmed to find the party armed, as 
the weapons were to be left with him in pledge. 
They wandered along, conversing on the misfortunes 
of Medina, till they reached a waterfall,* and upon 
its bank they proposed to pass some part of the moon- 
light night. Meanwhile, his foster-brother, having 
thrown his arm around Kib, was femiliarly drawing 
his hand through hia long locks, and praising the 
sweet scent, which K&b said was that of his bride. 
Suddenly the traitor seized his hair, and drawing 
him to the ground, shouted, — " Slay kimt Slay the 
Enemy of God!" All drew their swords, and fell 
upon their victim. The wretched man clung to his 
foster-brother so closely that he was with difficulty 
put to death. As he received the fatal woimd he 
uttered a fearful scream, which resounded far and 
near amongst the strongholds of the Jews; and 
lights were seen at the windows of the afi&ighted 
inhabitants. The assassins, fearful of pursuit, retired 
ia haste, carrying in their arms one of their number 
who had received two deep sword cuts aimed at 
Kdb. As they regained the burying ground, they 
uttered a loud 7aH?r,t which Mahomet heard, and 
knew that their work had been successfully accom- 
plished. At the gate of the Mosque he met them, 
saying, — " Welcome ; for your countenances beam 
with the joy of victory." " And thine also, O 

• Sharj al dj&t; WSckidi. Tabari calta it Shdb <U ajuz. 
t " AUaku AJcbar:" " Great is the Lord." 
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Prophet," thej exclaimed, as they threw before ,hira 
the ghastly head of their victim. Then Mahomet 
praised God for what had been done, and comforted 
the womided man.* 

I have been thus minute in tiranscribing the record ; 
of the murder of KAb, because it faithfully illustrates of 
the ruthless fanaticism into which Mahomet was fast " 
drifUng. It was a spirit too congenial with the pas- 
sions of the Arabs not to be immediately caught up 
by his followers. The strong rehgious impulse, under 
which they always acted, untempered as it was by 
the divine graces and heaven-bom moraHty of the 
Christian ffuth, hurried them into excesses of bar- 
barous treachery, and justified that treachery by 
the interests of lalam and the direct approval of the 
Deity. I am far from asserting that every detail in 
the foregoing narrative, either of instigation by 
Mahomet, or of deception by the assassins, is beyond 
suspicion. The actors in such scenes were not slow 
to magnify and embellish their own services at the 
expense of truth.f There may also have been the 
desire to justify an act of perfidy, at which even the 
loose morality of the day was startled, by casting the 
burden of it on the infallible Prophet. But, after al- 

* A sort of miracle is here deecribed: Mahomet spat upon the 
wounds, and the pain departed. Wddadi, 190. 

t See Canon, IT. b. vol. i. p. Iz., and III. c. p. Izxxi. The 
feeling may be illustrated by a widely differing case — that of the 
judgment executed by Pbineos, — " and that was counted unto 
him for righteoiwness unto all generationa for evermore." Ptalm, 
eri. 31. 
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lowing all due weight to both of these considerations,- 

enough remains to prove, in this case, the worst 

featiires of assassination, and the fact that they were 

directly countenanced, or rather prompted, by 

Mahomet himself* 

Murder of itai On the moming after the murder of K&b, Ma- 
SM]!i)a,a Jew, ■ ■ > ■ i> ii ^ 

homet gave a general permission to nis loUowers to 

slay any Jews whom they might chance to meetf 

' There can be little doubt that the lesa Btord; and unacru- 
puloiu faith of some lukewarm Moslems was at tunes scandalized 
bj crimes like this; though it le not in the nature of one-sided 
traditioD to preserve the record of what they stud. The present is 
one of the few occasions on which the murmurs of the aggrieved 
parties have come to light. When Merwan was Governor of Medina, 
he one duy asked Benjamin, a convert iVom the Bani Nadhlr (Eib's 
tribe) in what manner Edb met bis death. " By guile and perfidy ," 
said Benjamin. Now Muhammad son of Maslama, by this time 
a very aged man, was sitting by: be exclaimed, — " What, 
Merwan I could the Prophet of the hard, thinkest thou, be guilty 
of perfidy? By the Lordl we did not kill him bat by command 
of the Prophet. I ewear that no roof, save that of the Mosque, 
shall cover tbee and me at once." Then, turning to Benjamin, he 
swore that if he had had a sword in his hand, he wooJd have cut 
off his head. The unfortunate Benjanun could not thenceforward 
quit his house without first sending a messenger to see that Mu- 
hsLmmad was out of the way. flia enemy caught him one day at 
a funeral in the Back! al Gharcad, and seizing a bundle of date 
branches from a woman passing by, broke them every one over 
the face and back of Benjamin. Thus were murmurers against 
the infallibility of the Prophet silenced in the early days <^ Islam. 
Wdekidi, 192. 

t So, distinctly, in Wdekidi, 191 ; E. Wdekidi, 104 ; and 
ffiahdmi, 251. So far as I can make out, the murder of Ibn 
Santna was the direct consequence of this order. But the order 
itself is a strange one, and must, one would suppose, have been 
accompanied by some conditions or reservations, not here appa- 
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Accordiogly, Muheiasa, a Moslem, taving encoun- 
tered Ibn Sanina, a Jewish merchant, slew him. The 
occurrence is alluded to by the biographers rather 
for the purpose of explaining the sudden conversion 
of the assassinator's brother, Huweisa, than to record 
the murder of a petty Jewish trader. When Hu- 
weisa upbraided Muheiasa for killing his confederate 
the Jew, and appropriating his wealth, — " By the the marfere^* 
Lord! " replied Muheiasa, "if he that commanded me 
to kill him had commanded to kill thee also, I would 
have done it." " WhatI" Huweisa cried; '* wouldst 
thou have slain thine own brother at Mahomet's 
bidding?" — "Even so," answered the fanatic 
"Strange indeed!" Huweisa responded. "Hath the 
new religion reached to this pitch 1 Verily, it is a 
wonderful Faith." And Huweisa was converted 
from that very hour.* The progress of Islam begins 

rent. It waa surely not expedient for the Prophet's cause at this 
time that the streets of Medtna should have flowed with blood, 
bj the strict ezecutioD of thia command. Yet such is the distinct 
tenor of the best traditions. 

The order was not an unlikely one to have issued at a time when 
Hahomet was irritated against the Jews by their treachery ; and 
Hishami has a tradition that it was promu1gat«d when Mahomet 
directed the massacre of all the males of the Coreitza, which 
would have been the more likely version, if the other tradition 
liad not been so strong and positive. lis words are: — 

^jJit\ ^^1 IfcW JJj ^yJl AbJJl ^^ JJJI Jj.-, ^_-l Uli 

* WadM, 191; Tabari, 339; Hisbdmi, 261. The story does 
not occor in the Secretary's biography. 
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now to stand out in unenviable contraat with that- 
of early Christianity. Converts were gained to the 
Faith of Jesus by witnessing the constancy with 
which its confessors suffered martyrdom; they were 
gained to Islam by the spectacle of the readiness 
with which its adherents inflicted death. In the 
one case conversion often imperilled the beUever's 
life ; in the other, it was the only means of saving 
it. 
Newtrarty The Jcws Were now in extreme alarm. None 
with tbe Jews, ventured abroad. Every family lived in the fear of 
a night attack ; every individual dreaded the fate 
of K&b and Ibn Sanlsa. A deputation of their 
principal men waited upon Mahomet, and com- 
plained that he had treacherously cut off their 
chief, without fault or apparent cause. " Had Kdb 
conducted himself," replied Mahomet, " as ye have 
done, he would not have been cut off. But he 
offended me by his seditious speeches and his evil 
poetry. And if any one amongst you," he added, 
" doeth the same, verily the sword shall again be 
unsheathed." At the same time he invited them to 
enter into a fresh compact with him, such as he 
might deem sufficient for the interests of Islam. 
They agreed, and a new treaty was written out and 
deposited with AU. Nevertheless, adds W&ckidi, 
the Jews thenceforward Uved, as well they might, 
in depression and alarm,* 

• fVddtidi, 191 ; K. iVdeJtitU, 94|. 
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The -wiiiter months of the year 624 closed with- Mahomet 
out any incident of political importance. But during |^^^ 
this period, the Prophet took to himself a third a.h. m. 
wife, Haphsa, the daughter of Omar. She was the a.d. 624.' 
widow of Khoneis, an early convert, who had died 
aix or seven months previously.* By marrying this 
widow, Mahomet not only gratified the passion for 
fresh espousals, which was becoming a characteristic 
feature of his advancing years, but bound closer bis 
friendship with her father Omar. Abu Bakr and 
Omar were now connected equally with the Pro- 
phet, and through tbeir daughters had close access 
to hie ear. There was much rivalry between 
Ayesha and Haphsa; but the youth, vivacity, and 
beauty of the former maintained the supremacy, 

* See vol. ii. p. 109, I may here notice what appears an error 
in Ibn Coteiba (Gottingen, 1650). In loco Sc^hta, Ktumeis is 
said to hare been Mabomet's ambasaador to the Persian Court, 
instead of his father Abdallah. 

Of Haphsa, the ordinary story is that Omar first oSbred his 
widowed daughter in marriage to Abu Bakr, and then to Othn^kn; 
and that Mahomet hearing of it said, — " Othm&n shall wed one 
better than Haphsa " (i.«. 0mm Eolthl!lm, the Prophet's daughter); 
" and Haphsa shall marry one better than Othm&n" (meaning him- 
self.) Bnt thb is hardly borne out by dates. The previous 
husband of Haphsa died twenty-five months afler Mahomet's 
flight from Mecca ( Wdckidi, 227^), that is in Rabi let, A.H. DL 
or July-August, 624 A.D, the veiy month in which Othmftn 
married 0mm Kolthdm. Even if we were to calculate the 
twenty-five montha from Moharram (the nomifutt date of the 
H^;ira), it would make the death of Ehon^ to occur in May- 
June ; and even with the indecent haste of Mussulman re- 
marriages, this leaves insufficient time for the intervening inci- 
dents. See C dl Perceval, ill. p. 89. 
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Birth of Hft- The marriages contracted by Mahomet at Medina 
una, Huan were all unfruitful. But meanwhile his family was 
built up in the female line of Khadija's prc^ny. 
At the close of the second year of his sojourn at 
Medina, Fatima, the Prophet's youngest daughter, 
was espoused by Ali. Within the next twelve 
months, she gave birth to Hasan, the first grandson 
born to Mahomet, and in the following year to 
Hosein, his brother.* 

* Hasan was bom in the middle of Eainadh£Ln, A.H. IT. or 
Jsnuaiy, 625 A.D. Uoeein was bom about eleven mcmtbB after. 
Tabari, p. 899. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 



The Battle of Ohod. 
ShaiotDdl, A.H. III. January, A.D. 625. 



The year 625 A.D, opened stormily on Mahomet- The Cor««h 
Twelve months had elapsed since the battle of Badr. arenge their 

, defeat at 

The cry of revenge ever since had resounded in the Badr. 
valley of Mecca; and the long suspended threat was 
now put into execution. 

Rumours of preparation by the Coreish for a grand Mfthomet 
attack upon Medina had for some time been reaching intimaiion 

__, - If. 1. oi. from bis uucle 

Mahomet : but the nrst authentic notice of the im- xbiit, 
pending invasioD was a sealed letter placed in his * 
hands, while at the Mosque in Coba, by a messenger 
fi:t)m Mecca. It was from his uncle Abbfls, who 
had engaged the courier, by a high reward, to de- 
liver it in three days.* Obey, the son of KAb, who 
was standing by, read the despatch aloud; it con- 
tained the startling news that the Coreish, three 

" K. WdcUdi, 105 ; Wdck^, 202. The laltcr professes to give 
a cop7 of the letter, bttt it is not reliable. la it Abb&s assures 
Malioniet that be had oo hand ia the enterprise. As usunl, he 
was tiying to hold with both aides, 

VOL. ni. X 
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ttouaand strong, were on the point of starting. Ma- 
homet enjoined secrecy ; but the tidings could not be 
suppressed. The prophet communicated tbem pri- 
vately to SAd, son of Rabi, a " Leader " of the Bani 
Khazraj, and bis wife overheard the conversation.* 
Whether thus, or otherwise, the coming attack was 
soon noised abroad, and caused great excitement, 
especially among the Jews and those who sympa- 
thized with them. 
TheCoreUh The movement at Mecca did, indeed, justify 
Mecca: alarm. The Coreish had unanimously agreed to 
A*Hfni."' devote the profits of the caravan, for which so much 
j^umfaas. blood had been shed at Badr, towards avenging that 
defeat.f These amply sufficed for the equipment 
and provisioning of a great army. Emissaries were 
despatched amongst the Bedouin tribes, connected 
with the Coreish by alliance or descent, inviting 
them to join the enterprise. At length, near the 

■ Wdckidi, 20.'^. Maliomct. communicated the intelligence, in 
an inner chamlier, to Siid, whose wife shortly after told him that 
she had heard it all. Snd seized her by the hair, and dragged her 
to Mahomet, who bade him let her go. 

f The only exceptioa is said to have been the Basi Zohra (who 
it will be remembered turned back from the battle of Badr); also 
the poorer citizens who owned but small ventures in the caravan. 
One version states that Abn SofiOn kept the caravan as it were in 
bond till (he army was equipped from its proceeds ; and that he 
himself excluded the Bani Zohra, because they had had no share 
in Badr. The gross value was 1,000 camels and 50,000 dirhenis. 
One half constituted the profit; the other half, representing the 
principal, was returned to the several sharers. The chief expense 
of the campaign was in providing camels for consumption on the 
march. IVtkkidi, 205. 
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close of Shaww&l or beginning of Ramadhan,* they 
commenced their march, three thousand in number; 
seven hundred were mailed warriors, and two 
hundred well-mounted cavalry, f The chiefe of the 
Coreiah accompanied the force. Many took their 
women with them, who enkindled the fury of the 
army by verses, which were chanted to the stirring 
cadence of the timbrel, and which invoked vengeance 
on the Moslems for friends and kinsmen staiu at 
Badr.{ Foremost amongst these was Hind, the wife 
of Abu Sofi^n, who, thirsting for the blood of Hamza, 
had engaged an Ethiopian, with his deadly javelin, 
to secure her victim.§ There was also with the 
army a band of Medina citizens, under Abu Aamir 
" the Monk," who, it will be remembered, went over 
to Mecca in disgust at the enthusiastic reception of 
Mahomet, and now boasted that his presence in the 
ranks of the Coreish would of itself disarm the oppo- 
sition of his fellow citizen3,|| 

* The chroDotogy wiU be given in a note below. 

t There were 3,000 camels. One hundred Boldiers of the Bani 
Thacktf (of TSyif) were with the army. 

X The Secretary of Wackidi meations fifleen; and W^kidi 
enumerates fourteen chief women. There were, no doubt, others 
of less note. Abu SofiSa took his two wives with him, Hind 
and Omdma. W6ckidi, 201. 

§ She is represented as exhorting him, every time she passed, 
not to fail of hie object. But there is a good deal of embellish- 
ment in the paintingof heranimosity. The Abasside traditionista 
rejoice in the blackest pictures of the house of Abu Sofiftn. 
Wahshi, the Ethiopian, is also called " Abu Dusma," tht Ntgn, 
Tabcai, 353. 

Q See abovf, p. 27. 
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The Meccan army, taking the ordinary route by 
the sea-shore, after a march of tea days, reached 
Dzul Huleifa, a halting place in the valley of Ackick, 
about five miles west of Medina.* It was Thursday 
morning; and the same day, striking off" by a valley 
to the left, they marched northward for a few miles, 
and encamped in an extensive and fertile plain to 
the west of Ohod.f The luxuriant fields were cut 
down as forage iov the horses; and the camels, set 
loose to graze, trampled the crops in all directions. 
Friday was passed inactively. Between this low 

* A party of tlic Bani Khozfta, who Bad quitted Mecca oa\y 
four days before, told Mahomet that they had left the Coreishite 
army at Dzu Towa, the first stage from Mecca; on their return 
they met them at R&bigh, on the road by the sea-shore. Wdeiddi, 
202. 

It is related that at Abwd aome of the Coreiah proposed to dig 
up the bones of Mahomet's mother, as a guarantee, in case of 
defeat, against any insult to the women who accompanied the army. 
Abu Sofifin objected, lest the Bani Bakr and Khoz^ (left be- 
hind at Mecca) should, in retaliation, dig up tiie booes of their 
dead. The story is unlikely, but it marks the route. Wdckidi, 
206. For Dsnl Uuleifa, see burton, ii. 144. 

t It was called Al Wat&, 'Ikjit, which may have been itfl 
proper name, but which also signifies generally a depressed plain 
between high ground. The plain, etxending from Ohod to Al 
Jorf, waa cultivated by the inhabitants of the city. It sloped oflf 
northwards into the QhSba, the lowest spot or basin for the drain- 
age of the whole Tale of Medina. The surplus water from 
thence passes west, between the hills. Bttrdehardt, 328; Surton, 
ii. 117, 169, 235. In the days of Wftckidi it was called "the 
plain of beans or vegetables." Oseid ibn Hodheir is mentioned 
as haviug twenty camels employed in irrigating his barley there. 
Wdclddi, 207. The barley harvest is in March, and the crop 
wonld be now in green luxuriance. Bwdchardt, 855. 
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plain and Medina were several rocky ridges, which, 
closing down upon the city on the north, rendered 
it secure from any direct attack on that side ; but 
the road, sweeping eastward under Ohod, and then 
south, reached the northern suburbs by an easy 
circuit. The Coreish feared to advance by this 
route upon the city, as the houses on the road 
would have afforded their enemy a strong position. 
They hoped rather to draw them to the outskirts 
and overpower them, upon equal ground, by their 
superior numbers. Perhaps by delay, it was also 
expected that the party unfavourable to Mahomet 
might have time to gain heart, and create in the 
city a dangerous diversion. 

Meanwhile Mahomet, by his spies, was kept ap- prDcecdingi in 
prised of the enemy's movements.* Hob&b ibn al 
Mundzir reconnoitred their camp on Thursday, 
and brought back an alarming estimate of its 
strength, which the Prophet desired him to keep 
secretf The farmers of the plain had withdrawn 
iu time their labourers, cattle, and implements of 
husbandry; but the complete destruction of their 
fields was severely felt. The hold which Mahomet 
had already attained over the people of Medina is 
remarkable. There was no ebullition of resentment 

* Two of these spies TCDtured into the enemy's camp on the 
evening of Wednesday, and accompanied them from the valley of 
Acktck to their encampment at AJ Watft, retarning thence to 
Mahomet on Thursday. K. Wddadi, 106; Wdt:mi, 206. 

t Wd:kidi, 208. 
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against him as the cauBe of their losses; and, amidst 
all the elements of disaffection, he is at once recc^- 
nized as the leader and director of every defenrivc 
meaeiire. Several chief men, both of the Awb and *' 
Khazraj, with a strong party of armed adherents 
posted themselves at the great Mosque, and kept 
watch over the Prophet's door throughout the night 
of Thursday.* The sleep of Mahomet was troubled. 
He dreamed, tradition tells us, that he was clad in 
mail, that his sword was broken at its point, that a 
cow was being slaughtered, and that he rode upon a 
ram.f 
Beioiniion to The uext day, Friday, the people came together, 

remam mthin •" , ■, 

the cit7, and Mahomet discussed with them the course to be 
pursued. He told them of his dream. " The frac- 
ture in my sword portendeth some injury to my 
own person," J he said ; " and the slaughtering of the 
cow, damage to my people ; riding upon the ram 
signifieth slaughter amongst the enemy; and the 
being covered with a coat of mail is a type of 
Medina fortified and secure. Within the city then,' 
he argued, "we are safe: without it, loss and dis- 
aster may await us." In this opinion coincided the 

• The two Sids, Oeeid, &c., are named aa with this party. 

t Seff. 01 bejort. The dream ia given consistentlj by all our 
authorities; and there is nothing violeotly improbable jn it, tJiougb 
it bears too much the cast of traditional fiction to be received un- 
hesitatingly. Supposing it founded on fact, it might either be a 
real dream, or a similitude intended by Mahomet to enforce bis 

t Or, aa others gay, " to gome one of my house." Wdeltidi, 209. 
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men of years aod -wiBdom, both citizens and refu- 
gees. Abdallah ibn Obey, ivho, notwithstanding 
his jealousy of Mahomet, was equally concerned in 
the protection of Medina from insult and violence, 
strongly supported the views of Mahomet: — "0 
Prophet ! " he said, " our city is a virgin, inviolate. 
We have never gone forth to our enemies, but we 
have suffered loss: remaining within our walls, we 
have beaten them off with slaughter. Leave the 
Coreish alone. If they remain, it will be in evil 
case; when they retire, it will be disappointed and 
frustrated in their designs." So it was determined 
that the women and children of the suburbs and 
surrounding hamlets should be brought within the 
city, and that the enemy, if they approached, should 
be met with arrows, stones, and other missiles from 
the house-tops, and pursued in confusion through 
the streets and narrow passages of the town.* 

The decision was displeasing to the younger and «* uide by 
more impetuous citizens. " Shall we sit quietly the youni^ 
here," they asked indignantly, " and see our fair 
possessions ravaged all around ? The disgrace will 
cleave to us irretrievably, and the Arab tribes will 
be emboldened to repeat the insult. Let us go forth 
and smite our foes, even as we did at Badrr't There 

•AT. Vrdobai, 109; W4ckid{,2\<i. 

t As tuua), we are overwhelmed witli anecdotes of Believers 
bent on martyrdom, and of dreams and pious anticipations of the 
rewards to be shortly enjoyed ia Paradise. These i take to be 
the growth of after years; — the halo, in fact, pictured by tradition 
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were not waatiog men among the BefiigeeB who 
sided with this pwrty, and their ardour was bo great 
that Mahomet at last gave way. He announced his 
resolution to give battle to the Coreish. Ascending 
the pulpit for the weekly service, he stirred up the 
people, in his discourse, to ^ht courageously : — " If 
ye be stedfast," he said, " the Lord will grant you 
victory." Then he commanded them to make ready 
for the battle. The most part rejoiced greatly; but 
some were grieved that the first decision had been 
set aside. 

KTOund the martyr's head. There were worldly motives enough 
to justify this party in their desire to go fortli. The citizens were 
grieved at the occupation of their fields ; the barley crops were 
being destroyed, and the season for sowing was passing away. 
Wdcladi, 211. Even Hamza joined them, on political considera- 
tions. " We fear," he said, " lest the Coreish should attribute our 
backwardness to cowardice, and that it will embolden them ever 
after. We were but three hundred at Badr, and now we arc 
many. Yerily, this is the day we have longed and prayed to the 
Lord for; and now he halh driven the enemy as a prey into the 
midst of our habitations." W&ctadt, 210. 

As specimens of the martyr spirit, I may mention these. One 
said, — " The slaughtered cow which thou sawest was an emblem 
of the dead amongst thy followers, and verily I sliall be of the 
number ; wherefore, hinder me not from Paradise. Let us go 
forth; surely, by the one God! I shall quickly 'ester therein." 
W6cl:Jdi, 211. Khaithama (who had cast lots with S^, his son, 
which should go ta Badr, p. 84) told Maliomet that his son had 
risen before him in his sleep: — "A goodly appearance he had: he 
de8Crtl>ed to me the blessedness of Paradise, — all is true that our 
Lord hath promised; and he besought me to come quickly, and 
be his companion there. And now, verily, I am old, and long for 
the meeting with my Lord. Pray, therefore, that God would grant 
me martyrdom, and reunion with my son." So Mahomet prayed: 
and Khaithama was sinin at Ohod. WAckidi, 212, Such is the 
kind of stoiy which tradition delights to embellish or to create. 



XIV.] Mahomet marches from Medina. 

By the time the afternoon prayer was 
people had assembled in the court of the Mosque, 
armed for battle. Mahomet then retired with Abu 
Bakr and Omar, to make ready. In a little whUe he 
issued from his chamber, clad in mail and helmet, his 
sword hanging from a leathern girdle,* and a shield 
sluDg over his shoulder. His followers now repented 
that they had importuned hiTn to go forth, and prayed 
that he would even now do as seemed good to him. 
But it was too late: — "I invited you to this," he 
said, " and ye would not. It doth not become a 
Prophet, when once he hath put on bis helmet, to lay 
it down again unUl the Lord hath decided betwixt 
him and his enemies. Wait, therefore, on the Lord, 
Only be stedfast, and be will send victory to you." 

Then he called for three lances, and fixed banners marchoB a 
upon them. One for the Refugees he gave to Musdb, of Medina. 
the second to a Leader of the Bani Aws, the third ihe night of 
to a Leader of the Bani Khazraj.f Abdallah ibn 
0mm Makt6m he appointed to command the city, 
and lead the public prayers, during his absence. 
Just then the bier of a citizen was brought, as was 
customary, to the Mosque. Mahomet pronounced 
over it the usual service ; then mounting his horse, 

* It was preserved and handed down in the &miljr of Abu 
R&fi, Mahomet's seirant W&dddi, 213. 

f Instead of Mnsa&b some name Ali. The Awsite standard 
was held by Oseid ibn Hodheir; the Khazrajite, by Hob^b ibn 
Mundzir; others say, by Sfid ibn Obada. WSekidi, 214; K. 
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and surrounded by his followers, he took the 
road to Ohod. There was but one other horse 
with the HoBlem army. Arrived at an eminence, 
the Prophet turned round and saw following, amid 
the palm plantations on the right, a rude and dis- 
orderly band of men. Being told that they were 
the Jewish confederates of Abdallah ibn Obey, he 
commanded that they should go back, "for," said 
he, " ye shall not seek the aid of idolaters to fight 
against idolaters."* He then passed onwards to a 
place called Al Shaikhain, where he reviewed the 
force, and halted for the night.f Abdallah ibn Obey, 



* Wddddi, 216; K. WAekidt, 106}. It is commonly snppOBed 
that the order was at once obeyed, and that the Jews vent back 
aooordinglj; but this is nowhere, that I find, expressly stated; 
and it is quite a possible alterna^Te that they stayed on with 
Abdallah, and formed part of the force which seceded at th« 
field of Ohod ; and this seems to be the view of H. von Hammer. 
Weil holds, but on later authorities, that the Jews, five hundred 
in anmber, went back at this time, and Abdatlah'a force afWr- 
wards. 

The Secretary of Wickidi has a ttaditlon that Mahomet, seeing 
Abdallah on the road with seven hundred confederate Jews of the 
Bani Calnncila, asked whether th^ viert converlt to lelam or not ; 
and, on being informed that they were not, said, " Let them 
return, for ye shall not seek aid of idolaters," &c. In most tradi- 
tions the words " Let them return " are not given. 

On the whole, I consider the difference an open question. 

t Burokhardt, p. SK5, notices it as "a mined edifice of atones or 
bricks," a mile from the town, " where Mahomet put on hia ouat 
of uuul," I.e. on Saturday morning, " Farther on " is a stone 
where the Pmphet " leaned for a few minutes on his way to Ohod." 

The edifice is apparently that noted by Burton (ii. 2$4) as the 
"Mvttarah, or resling-place." It is half an hour's ride from 
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with his followera, encamped near at hand; but, dis- 
pleased at hia advice being cast aside, aiid at the 
unfriendly treatment of his Jewish adherents, he 
kept BuUenly aloof. Muhammad, son of Maslama, 
patrolled the camp with i^y men.* A similar duty 
was performed for the Coreiah by Ikrima, with a 
troop of horse, which approached close enough to 
alarm the Moslems by their neighing, but did not 
venture over the ridge which separated the two 
armies-l 

By the first dawn, the army of Medina was again Uabcinwt 
in motion, adraocing upon Uhoo.} A guide was ohod, and 
procured, who, in the dim light of early morning, Une of iwiUe. 

Medina, "and hns a nevly built square or enclosure of dwarf 
wbitewaahed walls, within which devotees pray." 

In the time of Mahomet two buildings stood on the spot called 
ShekhELni (the two agad penotu), in memory of an aged and blind 
Jew and Jewess who used to live there. W&cikidi,2\A\ 7*<i(an', S58. 

" Mahomet slept that night in the encampment of the Bani 
Najj&r. A person named DzakwEln watched over him. Mahomet 
awoke sereral times during the night, and aaked who was on guard, 
Dzakwftn answered each time by a different name (according 
to the Arab custom of patronymics, &c.), and Mahomet there- 
fore supposed that the guard had been several times relieved. In 
the morning Dzakwftn explained the artifice, and Mahomet was 
amtised at it. The same story is related of Badr, Wdtkidi, 
216, and 107. 

t The Harrat. WdekuS, 216 i .Burton, ii. 2S5. 

X All authorities agree that the battle was fought upon a Satur- 
day; and the day of the month is ordinarily given as the seventh 
of ShawwAl; but M. C. de Perceval calculates that the seventh 
fell on a Tuesday. By the same calculation, the eleventh falls 
on Saturday; and the eleventh is one of the days named, but on 
inferior authority, by tradition. Others give the fifteenth. 
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. . ^ led Mahom' 

tnuruiiig, 7 th 

'"2 Shaw- and gardens which occupied the interveniDg space.* 
sfi^iJanDary, The vicinitv owes its verdure to a water-course, 

A.D. 624. •' ' 

which carries off the drainage of the country lyiog 
to the south and east. The hill of Ohod, three 
miles distant from Medina, is a rugged and almost 
insulated off-shoot of the great mountain range, and 
projects for three or four miles into the eastern plain.f 
The torrent, sometimes swollen so as quite to in- 
undate the adjacent tract,! sweeps along its southern 
and western face, and dischargee its flood into the 
Ghdba, or low basin lying beyond. It was now 
dry, and its course marked only by deep sand and 
scattered stones. On the farther bank, upon a 
slightly sloping plain, bare and stony, over which 
" the seared and jagged flanks of Ohod rose like 



* Ab he passed through one of these gardens, its owner, & bUnd 
man, munnured at the iajnry to his property, and cast dust at 
Mahomet. One of the Bani Aws sprang up and beat him. A 
chief of the Bani Khazraj resented the afiront, and a fierce con- 
tention arose. It was ended by a savage threat from Oseid, the 
AwsJte " Leader," who said that unless he knew that it would not 
be pleasing to Mahomet, he would have cut off the blind man's headi 

There must, no doubt, hare been difficulty in keeping down these 
intestine quarrels and jealousies, though in the hands of a skilM 
administrator like Mahomet, tiiey were really elements of power. 
WdcJcuH, 217. 

t Burckhardt, 364, 866. 

X Ibid, 365. Mahomet crosesd the water-course at a place 
where there was 8ubBequentl7 a bridge lyJUll Widadi, 105|. I 
do not find the notice of this bridge, or its remtuns, in any modem 
work. 
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masses of iron," Mahomet halted his army.* By 
this time it was full daylight, and although the 
colmnns of the enemy were in sight, the cry for morn- 
ing prayers was raised by BilM, and the whole army, 
led by the Prophet, prostrated itself in worship. 
AbdaUah ibn Obey at this moment wheeled suddenly 
roxmd, and deserting the army with his three hundred 
followers, took the road back to the city. Mahomet 
was thus left with only seven hundred followers: but 
they were all true men; and, fighting in what they 
believed to be the cause of God, they boldly faced 
an enemy four times their number. The rear was 
protected by the fiwwning heights of Ohod, excepting 
on the lefl, where the rocks receded, and afforded an 
opening, the more dangerous because suited to the 
movements of the enemy's horse. Mahomet, there- 
fore, posted on an adjoining eminence the flower of 
his archery, and gave their leader a stringent in- 
junction to hold fast, and check the attempts which 
he expected the Coreish would here make to turn 
his flank : — " Guard our rear," he said, " and stir not 
&om this spot : if ye see us pursuing and plundering 
the enemy, join not with us: if we be pursued, and 
woKted, move not to our aid." Then he drew out 
his line, facing towards Medina; — Musdb, with the 
Refiigee standard, being in the centre, and the Aws 
and Khazraj allies forming either wing.f He com- 

• burton, ii. 237. 

f The teceiTed accoant is that the army faced southwards, to- 
wards Medina, its left restiag on the emiaence of Ataain (" the 
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maDded the army not to engage the enemy till he 
gave command; for he knew that the strength of his 
position would be sacrificed by a premature advance. 
Having thus disposed his force, Mahomet put on a 
second coat of mail, and calmly awaited the enemy's 
approach. 

Meanwhile Abu Sofian, as hereditary leader, 
brought up the Meccan army; and, facing Ohod, 
marshalled them in front of Mahomet. The banner, 
which had been duly bound upon the standard in 
the Council Hall at Mecca, was borne by Talha, son 
of Abd al Ozza.* The right wing was commanded 

two springs "); another renion, not accepted by WBckidi, makes 
it face to the vest, nith ita rear on Ainain, the enemy facing east, 
towards the risiug sun. W&dadi, 218. It i> probable that Ma- 
homet's front, though looking south, was slightly turned west, to 
suit the ground which formed the north-tattem bank of the tomnl. 
Burckhardt (p. 965) makes the field of action lie ta»t of the water- 
coarse: Burton (ii. 235), north. Both ore probably right in part, 
if , as I suppose, the torrent here inclines to the north-weat. 

* This Talha is to be distinguished from Talha son of Obeidallah, 
who stood by Mahomet in the battle. The Talha in the text was 
of the family of Abd al Dir, which retained the right of carrying 
the Coreishite standard. Vol. i. p. cczlvii. note. Abu SofiOn desired 
not only to lead the army, but to carry the standard, or at least to 
raise a second banner; bat the descendants of Abd al Dto would 
hear of no encroachment on their ancestral privilege. WActidi, 
219. Tliere is a tradition that, as the enemy drew near, Hohomet 
inquired who bore tbeir standard: on being told that it was one 
of the Banj Abd al D4r, he exclaimed, — " Our side is more worthy 
of that honour; and, calling for Muskb (who was of the same 
lineage), placed the standard in his hands. It would appear, 
however, that Mahomet had already given the standard to Husbb 
In the great Mosque. 
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by Khaiid ; the left by Ikrima, son of Abu Jahl.* 
The women at first kept to the firont, sounding their 
timbrels and singing martial verses; but as the line 
advanced, they fell to the rear. 

The battle openedf by the inglorious advance of Th« battle 
Abu Aamir, " the Monk," who vainly expected his i^ie 
fellow-citizens of Medina to fraternize with him. 
He was received by them with a shower of stones, 
and forced to retire. Talha cried out indignantly 
to him and his followers, — ^"Get to the rear, ye 
slaves! Guard the camp, — a fitting employment for 
you!" Flourishing the Coreishite banner, Talha 
now advanced alone, and challenged the enemy to 
single combat. AH stepped forth, and rushing on 
him, with one blow of his sword, brought him to 
the ground. Mahomet, who had watched the rapid 
combat with intense anxiety, exclaimed with a loud 
voice, — (rreat is the Lord! and the same cry arose 
in an overwhelming shout from the whole of the 
Moslem army J Talha'e brother, Othmfln, who 
was in charge of the women, then ran forward 
and seized the banner which lay by the lifeless 

• Over tbe Cor«isbite hone was Safw&n, son of Omeya; others 
Bay Amr ibn al Aas (th« famous Amru); but the hone was 
apparently divided between tbe two wings. One hundred archers 
were placed under Abdallah ibn Abi Kabia. W&dddi, 219. 

\ W^kidi gives an harangue, supposed to have been prcmonoced 
by Mahomet juat before the battle; but it is evidently ipmioua. 



% Hahomet declared that thus waa fiilfilled that part of his v 
in which he appeared to ride upon a ram. Talha was the ra 
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body. The women beat their timbrels loudly, and 
sang: — 

" We are the Daaghterfl of the Brave :" 

On carpels we Btep delicately; 

Boldly advance, we sliall embrace youl 

Tnra back, and we will shun you," 

Shun you with diagustr 

Hamza responded to Othman'a cliallenge, and after 
a brief encounter, brought him lifelew to the ground. 
Then walking proudly back to the Moslem ranks, 
Hamza shouted, — " I am the son of him who gave 
drink to the pilgrims," — meaning of Abd al Mottalib, 
who had held that office. One after another, the 
family of Talha, two brothers and three sons, seized 
the standard; one afler another, they fell in single 
combat-t 
The coroifh The rapid destruction of their standard-bearers 
and waver, carried dismay into the ranks of the Coreish. A 

' ^ j\L 0.>Uj — &'(■ .daughlers of the morning star, or of those 
vho M upon thdr enemy before dawn. E. W. 106 ; W. 223. 

't' One of the Bona was wounded by an arrow, shot by Aaalm. 
The wounded lad was carried to his mother Sul&fa, at the rear. 
She asked him, as he wae breathing his last, who killed him. He 
said he did not recc^nize him; but as his foe shot the arrow, he 
heard him cry, — "Take that from me, the sou of Al Aolahl" 
"By the Lord!" Sulifa sud, "it was Aasim, one of our own 
kin ;" and she vowed she would yet drink wine out of Aaeim's 
skuU, The vow was nearly being fiilfiUed, as we shall see below. 
Wdckidi, 225. 

The Arab custom of single combats put the two armies on an 
eqtiality for a time. So long as these combata went on, the 
Cortish derived no advantage from their superior numbers; and 
were disheartened by the loss of their chiefs before the battie began. 
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general engagement ensued; and, pressed by the 
fierce ardour of the Mussulmans, the Meccan b^an 
to waver. Their horse sought repeatedly to turn the 
left flank of Mahomet; but they were each time 
forced back by the galling archery of the little band 
posted on the neighbouring height. The- same daring 
contempt of danger was displayed as at Badr. The 
Meccan ranks might be seen to quiver as Abu 
Duj^na, distinguished by the red kerchief wound 
round his helmet, swept along, and, with a sword 
given him by Mahomet, dealt death on every side.* 
Hamza, conspicuous from his waving ostrich feather ; 
Ali, marked by his long white plume; and Zobeir, 
known by his bright yeUow turban — like heroes in 
the battles of the Iliad— carried confiision wherever 
they appeared.f 

* There is a mass of tradition about the prodigies of brarerj 
shewn by Abu Duj&na with this sword of Mahomet. 

At the oomtnencement of the action Mahomet held up his 
sword, and said, — " who will take this sword, and give to it its 
due?" Omar, Zobeir, &c. one a£l/a another, came forward and 
were rejected; last Abu DujAna o£Fered, and Mahomet gave it to 
him; — "And be clave therewith the heads of the Unbelierera." — 
K. WAdatU, 268 ; Wildadiy 256 st teq. \ Hithamt, 255 ; TcAari, 395. 

After the battle, Ali, giving his awotd to Fatima to wash, 
said, — " Take this sword, for it is not a deqacable one," — alluding 
to his own acts of prowess that day. Mahomet added, — " If 
thou hast done w^, O, All ! verily Hftirith ibn Simma and Abu 
Dnjflna have done well also." 

t But the actual loss inflicted by theae heroes was comparatively 
■mall; since only twen^ fbll altogether on the Mecoan side, aud 
a considerable nombar of these lost tltelr lives in single combat. 
Indeed there is to be snspectad a magnifying of tbe first advantages 
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Tho4ij But the advance was pressed too hotly by the 

the cWge anny of Mahomet. Their own line became iixe- 
The anny of guioT andconfiised; and a portion, piercing through 
roDud. the ranks of the enemy, fell to plundering their 
camp and ba^age. The archers, from their emi- 
nence, perceived this, and could not resist the temp- 
tation; casting to the winds the injunction of the 
Prophet and the earnest expostulation of their 
leader, they hurried to the spoU. The ready eye of 
Khfi.Ud saw the opportunity, and be hastened to 
retrieve the day. Gathering the Coreisbite horse at 
bis extreme right, he wheeled round the enemy's 
left wing, now uncovered, swept off the few remain- 
ing archers from the rising grotmd, and appearing 
suddenly in rear of the Moslems, charged down into 
their ranks. The surprise waa fatal, the discomfiture 
complete. Musib was slain, and tbp standard of the 
Refugees disappeared.* The wild negro, Wahsbl, 

gained by the Hoslems, in order to connterbalsnce the igDominj' 
of the subsequent deieat. A email body of heroes may have pieioecl 
through to the rear without much affecting the main line of the 
Coreish. Had that been thrown into general confosion, one would 
have expected the loss on their side to have been much greater. 

The Secretary gives the enemy's loss at twtnty-tJtree, but this 
includes the prisoner Abu Ozza, and also Moivia, killed some 
days after. 

■ It was seized by an angel. WSdcW, 231. The angels, 
though present, the traditionists add naively, did not fight that 
day. K. Wdctidi, 106. "But if the believers had stood fast the 
angels would have fought. W'leiidi, 232, 

There is a tradition that a descendant of Abdal D4r, Abdul 
RCau, caught the banner as it felt IVom Mus&b's hands, and brought 
it back to Medina; but it is unsupported. Wddddi, 236. 
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watched for Hamza and, swiDgiDg hia javelin with 
unerring aim, brought him lifeless to the ground. 
The Coreish now raised their war cries of Ozza and 
HoBAi., and advanced with rapid step. The Moslem 
army, pressed on every aide, broke, and fled in 
dismay. They did not stop till they had found 
refuge on the heights of Ohod. 

It was a moment of extreme peril for Mahomet. HabomM 

woanded; 

At the first success, he kept behind, watching the 
advaQce of his troops, and, remaining in that position, 
had narrowly escaped the sweeping charge of Kh&r 
lid'a cavalry.* Some marvellous but improbable 
stories are told of his prowess, as well as of his signal 
escapes. "With the staff of followers who sui> 
rounded him, he joined in discharging arrows, till 
his bow was broken; and then he betook himself 
to casting stones. At one period, he is said to 
have inflicted a deadly wound on Obey ibn Khatf, 
who pressed madly forward to cut him down.f 

* The spot of Mahomet's miBfortanes b still marked by a 
Cupola, Cuibat ai San&ya, the dome of the teeth, — " nearer the 
foot of the momitain " than the graves of Hamza, Sm. The print 
of a tooth IB shewn there. Bunkkardt, S65 ; Burton, iL 244. 

I The feat is surroiuided with so much fabrication and dis- 
crepancy that I at first hesitated to admit it into die text. Accord- 
ing to the Secretary, Obey was one of the prisoners taken at Badr; 
when ransomed, he left Medina, telling Mahomet that he had ft 
horse which he was feeding up, in the hopes of killing Mahomet 
from its back. Mahomet replied, — " Nay I if the Lord will, I shall 
slay thee as thou art seated on that horse " Now, at Ohod, Obey 
urged forward the horse, and drew near to Maboraet, His fol- 
lowers interposed, but Mahomet bade them stand aside. Then 
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When the Moslem ranks were broken and forced 
back, he tried to stay their flight, crying aloud, — 
Whither atoay f Come back t I am the Apostle of 
God I Return ■' But the call was not heeded ; the 
retreat went on unchecked* The enemy soon bore 
down in force upon the Prophet himself, and if a 
party of devoted followers had not rallied round his 
person, escape had been impossible.^ The Coreish 
scoured the field in special quest of their arch 
enemy. Suddenly, Ibn Camia, the hero who had 
just slain MusAb, joined by OtbaJ and others, came 
upon the little group. Stones and arrows flew thick 
around them. A stone wounded the Prophet's under 
lip and broke one of his front teeth. Another severe 
blow upon the face drove the rings of the helmet 

taking a weapon, be cagt it at Obey, and broke one ot hia ribs. 
Obey zetired, and hia comradea told him the yround would be of 
no consequence: — "Not so," replied he, "for did not Mabomet 
Bay that he would slay me, if it were the will of the Lord ? " So 
they carried him back, and he wag buried on the road to Mecca. 
K. Wddddt, 107; Wddddt, 247. In Wickidi'a list of killed (p. 
299), he is entered as dain by Mahomet's own hand. Two other 
accounts are given at p. 248; according to one of winch Musfcb 
would seem to have been the chief actor. See fiirther discrepancies 
in Hishami, p. 262. 

Otbmftn ibn Abdallah, apparent^ one of KhftUd's horsemen, 
is said to have galloped after Mahomet, but was tmhorsed, and 
his horse maimed, by the Moslems. E. WdeUdi, 216. 

• Wtldddi, 284. 

t Fourteen persons are ordinarily named as having stood fast by 
Mahomet ; one half of them refugees, and the other half citizens. 
WOdeidi, 237. 

} Son of Abu Wackkia. 
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deep into his cheek, and made a gash in his fore- 
head. The sword of Ibn Camia was barely warded 
from the bead of Mahomet by the naked hand of 
Talha son of Obeidallah, whose fingers were thereby 
disabled.* Mahomet fell to the ground,! ^^'^ ^° 
Camia went back to his comrades exclaiming that 
he had killed him. The cry was taken up all 32^*^ *" '' 
around, and resounded from the rocks of Ohod4 
It spread consternation among the Prophet's fol- 
lowers. " Where now," they asked, " is the promise 
of his Lord?''§ But at the same time, the rumour 
checked the ardour of the enemy's pursuit. Their 
controversy was with Mahomet rather than with - 
Medina. If he were killed, their object was accom- 
plished, their revenge fulfiUed.|| 

• WdtJadi, 221. 

t Some aecounta say that be Tras knocked urer inio a ditch, 
which naa dug as a snare for the Medina army hj Abu Aftmir; 
as if Abu Aamir knew what spot Mahomet w» about to select 
for the battle-field I W&deidi, 241. There may have been a 
natural declivity into which Mahomet fell; but even this does not 
appear from the best tradiduos. 

} As uaual, it ia the devil who is accused of this piece of malice. 
In the shape of JuU iba Surftca (see above, p. 1 25 note), he Bcrearoed 
aloud that Mahomet was dead. K. W(idadi,\<i6; TTdabcA', 229. 

§ Some traditions assert, that on the cry of Mahomet's death 
going abroad, the staunch believers exclaimed, — " What if Ma- 
homet be dead! The Lord dieth not; and verily his Apoatle hath 
finished his work. Fight on for your Faith I " Whereas the dis- 
affected said, — " Since Mahomet is dead, let us go back to our 
homes!" W&ekidi, 274. The latt«r speech is likely enough. 
The former is an evident anticipation of the scene at the Pro- 
phet's death seven years afterwards. 

I One of their objects, Wickidi states, was to take Mahomet 
prisoner. WAdadi, 266. 
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uihoiDM But Mahomet was only stunned. The chffi of 

takes rehge 

behind the Obod Were close behind. Talha (himself in several 
" places severely wounded) raised him gently, and 
with one or two others affording support, hastened 
to make him climb the defile where the greater part 
of bis army had already found a secure retreat. 
The joy of his foUowera was unbounded at finding 
their Prophet still alive. Kdb met him on the way, 
and began to call aloud the good news; but Ma- 
homet, feeUng that he was not yet beyond the reach 
of danger, motioned him to be silent.* When they 
were sheltered behind the rocks,f the first care of 
his followers was to remove the helmet firom his 
head. Two of its rings were so firmly imbedded 
in his cheek, that Abu Obeida, who extracted them 
with his mouth, lost two teeth in the operation. 
The bloodj flowed copiously fi^m the Prophet's 



• The same story 13 told of some of the wromen who came out 
aft«r the b&ttle, to meet Mahomet; but that was at a much later 
period of the day, when there could have been no cause for silence. 
The circumstance has been added apparcoitly to enhance the 
danger and the merit of the femalea. K.Wdt3cidi,WJ; WSdddi, 
233,286; Tb&ir^ 375. 

I The very " cave " is professed to be shewn to the pilgrims in 
which Mahomet hid himself. Burton, ii. 248. There are some 
stories of Mahomet's party having been pursued tip the hill. 
W^dadi, 288; HisMmi, 263. Also that they were in danger of 
being shot upon by their own people, who mistook them for th« 
enemy. W&ciddi, 287. But they seem embellishments. 

\ WAclddi, 244. Abu Malik licked tlte blood; thereupon 
Mahomet said, — " Whosesoever blood toucheth mine the same 
shall be safe from hell fire:" a favourite type of tradition. 
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■woiinds. All ran to a hollow in the rock, and 
brought some water in his shield. Mahomet could 
not drink of it, but only rinsed his mouth. As 
the blood was being washed off hia face, he ex- 
claimed — Bow shall the people prosper that have 
treated thits their Prophet, who calleth them unto their 
Lord / Let the wrath of God bum against the men 
that have besprinkled the face of his Apostle with 
blood/* He then put on the yellow helm of Kib, 
in place of his own broken one; and, joining the 
rest of his followers, watched the movements of the 
Coreish in the plains below. Many of the warriors, 
wearied with the stru^le, fell thus asleep. In this 
manner, mid-day passed away.f 

The leaders of the Coreish were now busy in-Aftef» 
the field of battle. They sought for the body of tet^iJ^Abu 
Mahomet, and, not finding it, began to doubt hisOmu-.tbe 

CoTeub Tetira. 

• Wdekidi, 242 ; K. Wddddi, 107. " He cursed thoae that 
inflicted the wotutds, saTuig, — Let not the year pats overthttmUive; 
and it came to pus that not one of those that ehot at the Prophet 
■arrived be3rond the year." 

Fitima is said to hare been present at the washing; but there 
is no good traditdon to shew that anj women from Medina came 
up till after the Coreish bad retired. Some subsequent washing 
of the wounds has been confoimded with this first washing. The 
tales of women fighting, &c. have all the air of fiction, and do 
not correspond with the course and tenor of the narrative, 

'I' See Sura, iii. 155. It was only the true believers who slept: 
the hypocrites and disaffected were troubled in mind. W4ckidi, 
289. 

The mid-day prayers were performed titting, in consequence 
of the wounds and fatigue of the congregation, Wddddi, 287. 
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death. Many acts of barbarous mutilation were 
committed on the slain. Hind gloated over the 
body of her victim Hamza. She tore out his liver 
and chewed it; she strung bis nails and pieces of 
his skin tc^ther to bedeck her arms and legs.* 
When the Coreish had spent some time thus, and 
had leisurely disposed of their own dead, Abu Sofi4n 
drew near to the foot of the hill, and, raising his 
voice, called aloud the names of Mahomet, Abu Bahr, 
and Omar. Receiving no reply (for the Prophet 
enjoined silence), he cried out again: — "Then all 
these are slain, and ye are rid of them I" Omar 
could contain himself no longer; — "Thou lieatl" 
he exclaimed ; " they are all alive, thou enemy of God, 
and will requite thee yet" " Then," continued 
Abu Sofi&n, " this day shall be a return for Badr. 
Fortune alternates, even as a bucket. Hearken I 
ye will find amongst the dead some that are muti- 
lated: — this was not by my counsel; but neither am 
I displeased thereat. Glory to Ozza! Glory to 
HobalI OzzAf is ours; it is not yours!" At the 
bidding of Mahomet, Omar replied, — " God ia our 
Lord; he is not yours." Abu Sofi&n said, — "We 
shall meet again; let it be ailer a year, at Badr.' 



* Tiaa ia prohablf a good deal exaggerated. Tradition, as I 
haTe had occasion to repeat before, deUgKla to abuse Hind, as it 
did Abu Jahl 

t A piay is intended on this word, which signifies Glory as veil 
as the idol Ozza. 
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" Be it so," answered Omar.* On this Abu Sofi^ 
turned away, and the Meccan army b^an ita home- 
ward march. 

Ab BOon as the enemy was out of sight, Mahomet Nnmberof tu 
and his followers descended into the field of battle. ''""'■ 
The fiill extent of their ignominious overthrow was 
now apparent. Seventy-foiu: corpses were atrewu 
upon the plain: four of these were Refugee8,f 
whilst three score and ten were citizens of Medina. 
Indeed, it was evident that the destruction of the 
whole force was only averted by the foresight of 
Mahomet in keeping a secure place of refiige in 
his rear. On the enemy's side the loss was only 
twenty. The news of the discomfiture soon reached The news 
Mcdina,withnimoursof the death of Mahomet; andiudin*. 
the road was covered with men and women hastening 
to the scene of the action, to nurse the wounded, 

• K. Wddddi, 107J; WOiUdi, 289; Hiahami, 265. 

f The foor BeAigees were Hamza, Abdallah ibn Jash, Mns&b, 
and Shamas ibn Odunfio. The httter, being mortally wounded, 
waa carried to Upper Medina, where he died. Hia body, in ac- 
cordance with a general older of Mahomet, waa carried back to 
Ohod, and buried there; WAdadi, 292. The tombs of the four 
Refugees are still maintained in repair. Bvrckhardl, 366. 

A number of Arab Btrangen, who came to Medina during a 
&mine in the Caliphate of Omar, were buried at Ohod. W&ckidi 
cautions his readers against confounding lliese with the graves of 
tbe martyrs. Besides the tombs of the four Refugees, he men- 
tions only those of four Medina martyrs as bdng kept np in 
bis day. Wddiidi, 308; see also, Bvrtm, ii 287. Tbe seventy 
heaps pointed out to the latter as being tombs of martyrs are pro- 
bably tbe graves of tbe Bedonin strangers mentioned by WftcVidi. 
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or search for the dead.* The disaffected citiiens 
did not conceal their satisfaction, and some even 
talked of an embassy to Abu Sofiin-f 

Arrived at the field of battle, F&tima helped to 
dress the gash on her father's temple, the bleeding 
from which could only be staunched by applying 
the cinder of a piece of burned matting.J This 
added to the ghastly appearance of the wound, 
which was deep, and did not fully heal for above a 
^ month.§ Safia, the Prophet's aunt, now came up.j] 
She waa fondly attached to her brother Hamza; 
and Mahomet, fearful of the effect which the sight 
of hia mangled remains might have upon her, de- 
sired Zobeir, her son, to keep her aside till the corpse 
was buried; but she insisted on going forward to 

* Fourteen are mentioned; WddMU, 246. As I have intimated 
above, this was tiie first appearance of the women at Ohod. The 
picture of the defence of Mahomet on the field of battle b^ a 
woman called Nasibs, or 0mm Om^a, who waa severely woimded 
in twelve places fighting b; his side, and received a savage blessing 
from the Prophet for bringing one of her adveraaries to the ground, 
appears to me to be t^ growth of after da3'B. She is represented 
as leaving Medina early in the morning with a bag of water for 
the wonnded; Wddc^, 264 el teg. She was present, it is said, 
and again fought fierodj, at Temftma. 

t Tabari, 378. 

} -'rir j Others say bvmt wool; others again, ground bona, 

§ K. Wddtidi, 107} ; Wddadi, 246. 

I As she carae tqt she asked after Mahomet, " and Ali pranted 
to him briefly and cautiously, for fear of the enemy ;" — an evident 
fiction to enhance the danger of the occauon. The Meccan army 
waa &r off by this time, though there waa of course the risk of its 
making a detour on Medina by another road. WSeiidif 282. 
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the spot: — " Where is my brother?" she e^erly in- 
quired of Mahomet : — " Among the people," he re- 
plied. — " I win not go back," she said, " until I see 
him." So he led her to the body, saying, — " Leave 
her to her grief alone." She eat down by it and 
wept : then she sobbed aloud, and Mahomet sobbed 
also: Fatima, too, sat by weeping. Mahomet's spirit 
was stirred within him at the sight of Safia's anguish, 
and the disfigured corpse of his noble uncle ; pulling 
his beard angrily, as when grieved and agitated he 
was wont to do, he swore that he would mutilate 
the bodies of thirty of the Coreish in the stead of 
Hamza.* To comfort Safia, be told her that her 
brother's name was recorded, among the dwellers 
in the highest Paradise, as the Lion of God and the 
Lion of his Apostle. He spoke kindly also to the 
women of Medina, who were wailing over their 
dead. When the graves were ready, and the bodies ^^^^^ ,^ 
laid out in order, he prayed over them, and com- Medina. 
manded that they should be buried by twos and 



* Some Bay aevetUT/; E. Wdckidi, 180^; WdcH^, 284; T(Aan, 
389. But he afterwards affected to receiTe a revelation forbidding 
the savage practice. The verse quoted for this order ie at the end 
of Snraxvi., which, however, ia a Meccan one; and the passage itself 
does not bear very plainly on tlie occasion here referred to; how- 
ever, there is no doubt that Mahomet abolished the practice alto- 
gether, and it is to the credit of his humanity that he did so. His 
fbllowers in India have shewn of late that this injunction has little 
check upon their passions. For assassination, they might have 
pleaded the example, thongh not the precept, of their prophet; 
gainst mtttilation, there was both his precept and example. 
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threes in each grave.* He then mounted his horee, 
and the whole company, turning from Ohod, b^an 
their homeward march. 

The Meccan army, though withdrawn from the 
field of battle, might have fallen by another route 
" upon Medina, uncovered as it still was by the absence 
of the Moslem army. Mahomet and his followers 
trembled for the safety of their famiUes-f Imme- 
diately after descending the hill, the Prophet had 
despatched Sdd, son of Abu Wackkfia, to watch 
the movements of the Coreish.J These, when they 
reached the valley of AcMck, paused there awhile. 
Their counsels were divided. Some urged to follow 
up the blow on the defenceless city. Others pointed 
to the danger of entanglement and loss in the out- 
skirts and narrow streets, and contended that they 
should rest content with their signal victory. The 
opinions of the latter prevailed; mounting their 



• Some say that Mahomet prayed over them by nin« ; Wdciadi, 
300 ; and others, again, that he did not pray over the corpses at 
all; K. Wadadi, 106^. They were not washed;—" Wind them," 
said the Prophet, " as they are, in their 'wounds and in their blood. 
I will be sorety for them," — alluding to the necessity otherwise of 
washing for l^al impurity. Hence the angels washed Hamza. 
WS^^adi, 300; and Hsntsala, 209. Some of the traditions, to 
prove that the latter was in a state of legal impurity, are too coarse 
and indelicate to be quoted. 

t W&t^eidi, 290. It seems to me quite possible that the risk 
of such a coudngency was the cause of Abdailab ibn Obey desert- 
ing Mahomet and turning back for the protection of Medina. 

% Others lay Ali. 
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camels, and leading their horses,* they slowly wended 
their way throi^h the defile that lead down the 
road to Mecca. Sid, harrying back to Mahomet, 
called alond the joyM news. " Gently," said Ma< 
homet; — " Let us not appear before the people to 
rejoice at the departure of the enemyl"t The in- 
telligence brought, nevertheless, intense relief both 
to Mahomet and hia people; for the crestfallen, 
crippled army of Medina could ill have afforded 
to undergo a second struggle. 

As Mahomet and his followers reached the foot of i^fat or 
the mtervemng ndge, the whole company at his ituecmitr i 
command, fell into two lines, with the women ranged 
behind, and there they offered up prayer and thanks- 
giving to God.J Drawing near to Medina, they 
passed the habitations of the Baui Al Ashal, whose 
femaleswaUed loudly for their dead; — "AndHamzal" 
— cried Mahomet, — " Alas, who is there to weep for 
himi" The wounded men here received permission 

* This was the b^ given by Mahomet to ^d. — " If they mount 
their horses," said he, " and lead their camels, then they meditate 
a return on Medtna; if they mount the camels, and lead the 
horses, then they are going home ;" WSekidi, 290. The camel was 
their working animal. 

t Others say that S&d approached with a downcast look ; and 
that on Hahomet asking why ho looked downcast, he replied 
that he would not have the people think he T«joiced at the intelli- 
gence he bronght- 

X W&ekidi, 305. The words of the prayer are there given; 
but they are evidently apocryphal. It contiuns a large share of 
cursing for the Jews, quite irrelevant to the occasion. The 
prayer, indeed, casts some suspicion on the incident altogether. 
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to go to their homes.* The rest followed Mahomet 
to the great Mosque, which they reached in time for 
the sunset prayer.*}' It was a night of mourning at 
Medina. A sense of InBecurity still pervaded the 
city; the chief men again kept watch over the 
Prophet's door, for fear of a night attack from the 
Coreish-J Some of the wounded remained near 
the Mosque, and the fires kindled for them cast a 
fitfid and lurid light around its courts. Mahomet 
slept heavily, and did not answer the call of BUM 
for the second evening prayer. Shortly after he 
awoke, and walking forth, asked who it was that 
wailed BO loudly near the Mosque. It was the 
women of Medina, who had heard his pathetic 
words regarding Hamza, and came to moium for 
him. Mahomet blessed them, and sent them to their 
homes. Ever after, it was the custom at Medina for 
die women, when they mourned for their dead, first 
to wail for Hamza.§ 
Hohomet On the morrow, Mahomet commanded Bilfil to 

monitTBtionM proclaim through the city that he was about to 



* At p. 808, W&ckidi mentions thirty as wounded; but there 
moat have been many more. At p. 32G,forl!/ of the Bani Salma 
are eaid to have been wounded; but tliis estimate again is excesdve, 
caused probably by the tendency to magnify the sufferings and 
merit of each tribe or family. 

t irdciwff, 308. 

j K. Wdclddi, 107 ; WdOadi, 245. 

§ Wdcaa, 245, 308 ; K. Wddidt, 106, 181 ; Sithdmi, 268; 
T(iari,S9S. 
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accompany him excepting those who had been pre- powo^of ti 
sent at the battle of Ohod. The movement was 
intended to raise the spirits of his followers, to 
remove the impression of defeat, and to show the 
Coreish that an advance upon Medina would have 
been vigorously repelled. As the warriors in their 
armour began to assemble at the Mosque, Talha 
came up; — "What thinkest thou," — inquired Ma- 
homet of him, " how far have the Coreish by this 
time reached on their journey homewards?" — " To 
the valley of Sayyala," he said, which is one long 
march from Medina.* " So I was thinking also," 
rejoined Mahomet; — "but, Talha I they will never 
again inflict upon us such a disaster as we suffered 
yesterday, — no, not till we wrest Mecca from them." 
Then he placed one of the banners, which stood yet 
unftirled, in the hands of Abu Bakrjf and, stiff and 

• Wftckidi (p. 817) makes this march to follow on a council 
lield by Mahomet with Omeir aod Abu Bakr, upon intelligence 
said to have been brought by a Mozeinite spy, that Abu Sofiln, 
encamped at Milal, was now adrising a return upon Medina; but 
this is unsupported. The expedition to Hamril al Asad has all the 
appearance of having been a mere bravado. Once well on their 
way back to Meeca, the enemy were not likely to think of re- 
tttraiog. Indeed, the object of ihe march aa explained by Hishftmi 
himself ia pretty much of this character. 

The tradition, above noticed, has probably originated in a pHs- 
aage in the Goran (S. ii. 173), which blesses those who went fortli 
■' notwithstanding the report that the Coreish had assembled 
agunat them." But those commentators who refer this passage 
not to the present occariou, but to the second expedition to Badr 
in the following year, are evidently in the right. See Sale, m loco. 

t Others say in the hands of AIL The tradition reads as if it 
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disfigured as he was from the woxmds of the jre- 
vious day, mounted his horse, and set out on the 
Meccan road. Two scouts whom he had sent in 
advance, fell into the enemy's hands, and were put 
to death at Hamr^ al As&d. The army of Mahomet, 
which advanced by forced marches, reached this 
spot the day after it was evacuated by the Coreish, 
and found the dead bodies there. At Hamr4 al 
AsSd, (a little way short of Safra,) Mahomet spent 
three days, and regaled himself and his followers 
with fresh dates, a plentifiil harvest of which had 
just been gathered. He commanded five himdred 
fires to be kindled on the adjoining heights, to make 
the Coreieh beUeve that the pursuing force was 
very large. And, contenting himself with this de- 
monstration, he returned to Medina, aft«r an absence 
of five or six days.* 

was the great flag of the Rafogees ; btit the balance of the evi- 
dence is ag^iiBt the nipposition of that having been recoveted 
&om the field of batUe. Wddddi, 327. 

* The Secretary of Wfickidi says that he returned on Fri- 
day after an absence of Jive days. Some add that he halted 
diree days (Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday) at Hamrfl al Asiid. 
K. W^ckidi, 108; Wd^di, 325; Highdmi, 270; Tabari, 395. 

Hamr& al AaluJ is said by the Secretary to be Un, and by 
Hisb&mi to be eight Arabian miles from Medina. Burkhardt and 
Burton both make it a little above thirty hours' journey — My 
somewhat above sixty milee. " It receives its name from the red- 
ness (hamrd) of the sands near which it is bnilt. It is also called 
Wfisita, being the half way station between Medina and Tenbo." 
Burton. The mountains rise to a great height in the neigh- 
bourhood, and there are natch towers on them. Mahomet's fires 
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At Hamrfi al As&d Mahomet made prisoner one Abo Otu 

,,,, iii-ii mi made prisoner, 

of the enemy, who had loitered hehmd the rest. This and put w 
was the poet Abu Ozza, one of the prisoners of 
Badr, who had been freely released, on the promise 
that he would not again bear arms in the war 
against the Prophet. He now sought for mercy: — 
" O Mahomet 1 " he prayed, " for^ve me of thy 
grace I " " Nay, verily," said the Prophet, " a be- 
liever may not twice be bitten from the same hole. 
Thou shalt never return to Mecca. Stroke thy beard, 
and say, / have again deceived Mahomet. Lead him 
forth to execution ! " So saying, he motioned to a 
bystander, who at one blow struck ofif the captive's 
head.* 

Another Coreishite, Othmdn, son of Muehlra, i?*"?*" "•" 

' ' o J Mnghira, after 

perished by a too great confidence in the generosity «truceofthreo 
of his enemy. When quitting Ohod, he missed his tu"! k»iied. 
way, and passed the night near Medina. Next 
morning, he ventured to the house of Othm&n, the 
Prophet's son-in-law, who procured for him a three 
days' truce, and having found him a camel and 
provisions for the way, departed with Mahomet 
for Hamr& al AsM. The Coreishite incautiously 
hngered at Medina till the last day of his term of 
grace, when he set out for Mecca. In the endeavour 

wonld be seen a great way off. Burckhardt speaks of the " gardens 
of date-trees," slUl in the vicinity of this hamlet. Burckhardt, 81 1 ; 
Burton, i. 372. 

• K. WdcWi, 106i; Wikhidi, 299; Huhdmi, 272. Aaaim was 
tbe exeontioner. 
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to avoid the returning Moslem force, he again lost 
his way ; and Mahomet, hearing of his delay, sent 
men upon his track, who came up with him, and 
put him to death.* 
gj^S^**^ The next public act of Mahomet was the execu- 
^mtu aiM ^°°- **^ ^ Stern judicial sentence, which, if the facts 
Mj^diir. gpg given correctly by tradition, was strictly just. 
Al Mujaddzir, a Codhflite, allied to the Bani Awa 
at Medina, had, nine or ten years previously, slain 
Suweid, a chief of the Bani Ehazraj. The battle 
of BoAth ensued ;f but the blood there shed did 
not e&ce the memory of the murder. Hdrith, 
the son of Suweid, had long sought to avenge his 
Other's death ; at last, be found his opportimity at 
Ohod. In the confusion of that reverse, he treache- 
rously drew near to Al Mujaddzir, and killed him. 
A comrade, who was witness to the deed, reported 
it to Mahomet. An investigation was held, and 
the crime was brought home to Harith-t Shortly 

* WHeUdi, 824; HithOmi, 272. The ttory is told most cir- 
comBtantiaU; hj WfLckidi. Habomet is represented u receiTing 
anpeniataral infbnnatdoa of the presence of the refugee in Oth- 
mftn's home, just before Othm&n came up to ask quarter for him. 

f See vol. i. p. ccxxziii. 

} As usual, Mahomet receives supematoral intelligence regard- 
ing the crime, and a command to execute the criminal, from GabiieL 
But a more reasonable tradition is added bj Wftckidi, viz. that 
Kbobeib, son of Yusuf, was witness of the act at Ohod, and told 
Uahomet; and that Hahomet was on his way to make a judicial 
investigation when Gabriel brought him confirmation of the charge. 
It is quite posrable that Mahomet may have fortified himself in his 
decree hj saying that be had the orders of Gabriel to cany it 
into execution ; but Gabriel is so constantly, and often so absurdly, 
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after his return from Hamr4 al AsAd, the Prophet 
called ibr his ass, aad rode forth to Coha. It waa 
not one of the days (Saturday and Monday), on 
which he ordinarily visited that suburb, and the 
men of Upper Medina boded evil from his unusual 
arrival. He entered the Mosque and received the 
salutation of the chief inhabitants of the vicinity. At 
length the culprit himself, clothed in a yellow dress, 
Httle anticipating the event, came up. Perceiving 
him approach, Mahomet called aloud to Oweim, a 
chief of the Bani Aws:* Take Hdrith, the son of 
Suweid, unto the gate of the Mosque, and there strike 
off his head, because of Al Mujaddzir, the son of 
Dzidd ; for verily he slew him on the day of Ohod. 
Oweim was preparing to obey the command, when 
H^itb desired leave to speak, and hastening to- 
wards Mahomet laid hold of his stirrup as he was 
about to mount his ass. He b^ged for mercy, and 
promised to expiate the crime by any sacrifice or 
penance the Prophet might direct. Mahomet turned 
from him, and reiterated the order of execution. 
Seeing the decree to be irrevocable, Oweim draped 
H&rith back to the gate, and there beheaded him, 
in the presence of Mahomet, the sons of Mujaddzir, 
and the assembled chief8.t 

introduced b; tradition, thiit it is difficult to determine where 
Mahomet really brought forward the Archangera authority, and 
where it is mere tradilioual fiction. WdckuU, 296. 

• A chief man of the Bani Amr ibn Awf. K. W&ekidi, 2701. 
He waa one of the aiz first Medina converts at Mecca. VoLii. 210. 

t Wadddi, 294; K. WMidi, 287^. H6rith and hii brother 
JalUs are numbered by Hiahimi (p. 185) among the " diaafFectfd;" 
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Halo of gioiy The field of Obod waa ever after invested for the 
ditioci aronnd Moslems With a peculiar interest. Mahomet used 

the mariyra of , . . ■, i i i i ■ i 

Choi to Visit it once a year, and to bless the martyrs buried 

there. '■'■Peace he on you!'" he would say ; "/or all that 
ye endured, — and a blessed Futurity T The citizens, 
as they passed to and fro, visiting their fields at 
Al Ghaba, invoked peace upon the soula of the 
warriors who lay buried by the way; And their " 
imagination conjured up the audible response, " and 
on you be peace!" from the lips of the dead. Strange 
stories were also propagated that, nearly half a cen- 
tury after, a great flood having ploughed up the 
banks of the torrent and uncovered the graves, the 
bodies of the martyrs were seen reclining in the 
attitude of sleep, fresh as the day they were interred, 
and blood still trickling from their wounds.* 

BatUehomet's The fiituie victories of Islam invested the heroes 

preatige 

Reeled M the of Ohod with a halo of glory. But at this time 

irDie,bjthe , /. /T . . , ,, ,. 

defeat. their mcmones were lar trom receiving at Medina 

universal homage. Murmurs at the inglorious re- 
treat were rife throughout the city. Tradition passes 

but t)iere ttems to have been no abnegation of Mahomet's 
authority on their part, or indeed any disposition to question hia 
powor of lire and death. 

• A'. WAckidi, 282, 289; Wdckidi, 262, 303, et stq. There 
are a mass of marrelloua Btories of this tenor. A similar tradition, 
dictated apparently by animosity against the Omeyad dynasty, 
is related by the Secretary, p. 180. When Mu&ria projected an 
aqueduct at Ohod, he vas told that its course lay through the 
graves. He saci-tlegiously ordered the bodies of the martyrs to 
be disinterred. The narrator saw the corpses carried on men's 
shoulders as if asleep; and a pickaxe having woanded the leg of 
Hamu, fresh blood flowed forth! 
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lightly over this uncongenial subject, and dwells 
complacently on the ignominious manner in which 
Abdallah ibn Obey, and the Jews who hazarded re- 
marks disparaging to the Prophet, were treated, and 
on the boastful threats of Omar against them. But 
the Coran tella us a different story. We there find 
that even the adherents of Mahomet were sta^ered 
by the reverse. It was natural that it should be so, 
The success at Badr had been assumed as a proof 
of divine support ; and, by parity of reasoning, the 
defeat at Ohod waa subversive of the prophetic 
claim. The Jews broadly advanced this stubborn 
argument.* It required all the address of Mahomet 
to avert the dangerous imputation, sustain the credit 
of his cause, and reanimate his followers. This 
he did mainly by means of thatportion of the Coran 
which appears in the latter half of the third Sura.+ A i^"* "f "F"- 

„ 111 '"°'" *'? which 

lofty tone of assurance pervades the studied explana- Mahomet 
tion and remonstrance of the Prophet, which, like obviate iu m 
the rest of the Coran, are in the form of a direct 
address from the Deity. Much stress is adroitly 
laid on the marvellous interposition which brought 
victory at Badr. The reverse at Ohod was necessary 



• " How can Mahomet pretend now," they asked, " to be any- 
thing more than an aspirant to the kingly ofSce? No true claimant 
of the jnvphetic dignity hath ever heen beaten in the field, or snfTered 
lose in his own person, and that of his followers, as he hath." 
Wdckidi, 309. 

t The third Snra ia a congeries of passages giren forth at 
various periods. We have in it passages revealed shortly after 
Badr, A.H. 11; after Ohod, A.H. Ill; after the second Badr, AH. 
rV; also after the interview with the Najran Christians, A.H. IX. 
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to sift the true believers from those who were infi- 
dels at heart. The light afflictions there sustained, 
were a meet prelude to the eternal glories of Para- 
dise. The fiiithful had coveted the happy state of 
the martyrs at Badr, and lorded for the same blessed 
fortune; now when death presented itself, they fled 
before its terrors! The slaughter, anywise, could 
not have been averted by following the counsels of 
those who stayed at home ; for the hour of death is 
fixed for every one, and is inevitable. Future suc- 
cess is hugely promised, if the believers will but 
remain stedfast and be courageous. The Lord had 
already at Ohod placed victory within their reach, 
when by cowardice and disobedience they drew 
defeat upon themselves. Even if Mahomet had 
been killed in battle, what then ? he is but the 
Messenger of God hke other Apostles that have 
died before him. The cause itself is immortal and 
divine. Such was his line of aigument, mingled with 
comfort, reproof, and exhortation. It had its fiill 
effect in reassurihg the true adherents of the Pro- 
phet; and so long as these were heart and soul upon 
Mahomet's side, his position at Medina was secure. 
The style and tenor of these passages are so 
fully and curiously illustrative of the situation of 
Mahomet at this time, that the reader will not, I 
think, object to peruse the following extracts from 
them: — 

Puuge* fhim " Remember when thou wentest forth from thy Family in the 
die^Dbj^ early rnonimg to gecore for the Foitliful an encainpmeut for the 
Bnttle; aad God heareth and knowetb; — 
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" And when two companies of you became anzions, so that ye 
loat heart;* and God is the Patron of both, and in God let the 
Believers pnt thor tnwt . 

" And, truly, God helped you at Badr, when ye were fewer in 
number ij* fear God, therefore, that haply ye may be thankful. 

"When thou taidst to the believera: What! doth it not tuffice 
yOK that your Lord thouid aid yoit with 3,000 Angels tent down .* 
Nay, if ye persevere, and fear God, and this Enemy were to come 
suddenly upon you, your Lord would help you with five thousand 
Angels arrayed in uniform ; — 

" And God made this (promise) none otherwise than as glad 
tidings for you, and that your hearts might be stayed. Victory 
Cometh from God alone, the Glorious, the Wise, that he may cut 
off the uttermost 'part of iJie unbelievers ."f 

" Be not cast down, neither be ye grieved. Te shall be vic- 
torious, if ye are true Believers. 

" If a wound hath befallen you, verily a wound like unto it hath 
be&llen your enemy. This various success We cause to alternate 
among men, that God may know those that believe, and may have 
Witnesses amongst you (God loretli not the Transgressors) ; — 
that God might prove them that believe, and annihilate the 
Infidels. 

" What I did ye think to enter Paradise, while as yet God 
knew not those that fight for him, and knew not the perserering 
amongst you ? 

" And truly ye were longiug for death before ye &ced it. And 
verily ye saw it and looked on. 

" Mahomet is no more than an Apostle, as other Apostles that 
have gone before him. What! if he were to die or be killed, 



* The commentators refer this to an ill impression, created by 
the desertioa of Abdallab in the minds of the two wings, of Ma- 
homet's army, composed of the Aws and Ehazraj ; but the ex- 
[ffession seems rather to refer to the general loss of heart in the 
army (the "two companies" being the Refugees and Citizens) 
which occasioned the flight. The same woTd,,^ftaI, is again, in 
V. 152, applied to the army generally. 

I i.e. than the enemy. { ^uro, ii. w. 121-127. 
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must je needs turn back upon your heels? He that turneth back 
upon his heels injureth not God in the least degree; but God will 
reward the thankful. 

" Furthermore, no soul dieth but by the permission of God, as 
it is written and predestined. • • • 

" How many Prophets have fought against those that had mul- 
titudes on their side. And they were not cast down at that which 
befell them fighting in the way of God, neither did ihey become 
weak, nor make themselves abject; and God loveth the perse- 

"We will surely east Terror into the hearts of the Infidels, 
because they have assoaiated with God tliat which he hath in no- 
wise authorized. Their resting-place shall be the Fire: wretched 
is the abode of the transgressors ! 

" And truly tlie Lord hod made good unto you his promise at 
what time ye were, by hia permission, cutting them to pieces; — 
tmtil ye lost heart and fell to variance in the matter,'!' and dis- 
obeyed, afler that he had showed unto you that which ye longed for. 

" Amongst you were those that desired the present Life, and 
amongst you those that desired the Life to come. 

" Then he caused you to flee from before them, that he might 
prove you (but now he hath pardoned you, for God is gracious 
unto the believers), when ye made for the Mountain, and looked 
not back on any one, though the Apostle was calling unto you, — 
even unto those of you that were behind. 

" Wherefore he caused grief to overtake you upon grief, that 
ye may not be afflicted hereaf^r at that which ye lose, nor at that 
which shall befall you : for God knoweth what ye do. 

" Then he caused to descend upon you after the grief. Security, 
even slumber which covered a part of you; and a part of you 
wete troubled by your own souls, — questioning about God that 
which is not the truth, — a questioning of ignorance; — 

• Sura, iii. VT. 139-146. 

f This word is ordinarily rendered order, as referring to 
Mahomet's command diat the archera should hold fast on the 
eminence. I prefer to leave it as in the original, capable of a 

more general construction. 
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" In that ye said, What! I» there any reaUly in this matUr «wto 
w?" Sat: — Verily the matter belongelh whoUy unto God. 

" They concealed in tLcir hearts that which they did not open 
unto tiiee. They eay, — Had there been any rtalib/ in the matter, 
tee had not been elain here. 

" Say, — If ye had been in your own houses, verily those vonld 
have gone forth for whom fighting was decreed, unto the places 
of their death ; — and (so it came to pass) that the Lord might 
prove what is in your hearts, for God knoweth the breast of man. 

" Verily they amongst you who turned their backs in the day 
when the two armies met, Satan caused them to slip for some 
part of that which they had wrought: but God hath forgiven 
them, for God is Forgiving and Merciful." | 

The blessed state of the Martyrs is thus de- Bieisednew of 

■' the Mariyre. 

acribed: — 

" Think not in anywise of those who were killed in the way 
of the Lord, as if they were dead. Tea, they are alive, and are 
nourished with their Lord, — exalting in that which God bath 
given them of his Favour, and rejoicing on behalf of those who 
have not yet joined them, but are following ailer. No terror 
afflicteth them, ndther are they grieved." X 

* 1. e. questioning the truth of Mahomet's mission, and bis pro- 
mise of Divine interposition and victory. 

I Sara iii. w. 151, 1&6. See also w. 166-169, which being 
pretty much to the same purport, I do not choose to weary the 
reader with. In one place, the Disaffected are represented as re- 
plying hypocritically when they were called out to fight at Ohod ; 
" Had we known tbere would be any fighting, we would have 
followed yon." The natural meaning is, that they pretended to 
suppose that Mahomet was about to take up a position to watch or 
check theCoreish, and not to fight. It is true, however, that this 
sentiment is nowhere ^tributed by traditien to tbe Disaffected. 
The ordinary interpretation that " they would have gone " if they 
had thought there mu any chance of tucceu, is forced and unlikely. 
See Sale, on Sura iii. t. 166. 

X Stira, iii. v. 170. To secure the crown of martyrdom, the 
simplest and most formal profession sufficed, of faith in the one 

VOL. m. c c 
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The reader may picture to liimself the now vene- 
™^Jik°ta*ihe" rable Prophet dehvering, as the spokesman of the 
Ahnightj, these pregnant messages. He is about 
to issue from one of the apartments which, built for 
his increasing harem, form the eastern side of the 
Mosque. Under its rude but spacious roof of palm 
branches, the Citizens and Reiugees, assembled before 
mid-day for the weekly service, throng around the 
pulpit, and occupy the long space in front of it. As 
Mahomet appears, the hum and bustle cease (for it 
was the ball of business and poHtics, as well as the 
house of worship), and the whole congr^ation fall 
into their ranks for prayer, Mahomet advances to the 
fixit of the pulpit, and with his face turned toward the 
holytemple of Mecca, and his back to the people, goes 

God and Mahomet. Thus Ami ibn Tbtlbit hod, up to the daj of 
Ohod, been an open unbelierer. He accompanied the Moslem 
army and was mortallj wounded on the field. Bia comrades 
asked him regarding his creed ; he whispered in repl^ that it 
was for IsUm he had fought, and that he believed in God and in 
his Prophet. When this was told to Mahomet, be btewed his 
memoiy, and said that he was already an inheritor of Pandiie. 
Wdekidi, 2!>8. 

On the other hand, any amount of braveiy without each formal 
professioa was of no avaiL Thus Cozmftn, who was numbered 
among the Disaffteted, shewed incredible valour at Ohod, killing 
widi hia own hand Kren or eight of the Coreish. But when, ex- 
piring on the field, he was congratulated on the prospect of Para- 
dise, he sud, with hia last breath, that he had been fighting not for 
the faith, but for his people, and in defence of his natiTe city. 
Mahomet, when told of it, declared that in spite of his services 
he was "a child of heU fire." PT^ctidi, 222, 256, 259, 298; 
Hithdmi, 186, 264. 
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through the stated ritual The assembly, arrayed in 
row3 behind, follow every motion of their leader, just 
as a Moslem congregation at the present day follow 
the genuflexions and prostratioDS of their Imam. 
The prayers ended, the Prophet, with grave step, 
ascends the slightly elevated pulpit, and in a solemn 
voice, and accents suited to the still measured though 
irregular cadence of the oracle, deUvers to the 
audience the message which he eaya that he has 
received from above. Fear creeps over the heart. 
It is as if the Deity were present by some visible 
token, like the cloud overshadowing the Tabernacle. 
The Disaffected may scoff elsewhere, and the Jew 
in his own assembly may curse the upstart Prophet; 
but at this moment, disaffection and treason vanish 
away, for the dread aense of immediate communi- 
cation with the Almighty overwhelms aU other 
feelings. And now the rhetoric of Mahomet comes 
into play. In his oration, are mingled rebuke, 
exhortation, encouragement, in pure and nervous 
eloquence, such as no Arab could hear without 
emotion. Hell with ita flaming gates, and the gar- 
dens and joys of Paradise, are conjured up as vivid 
and close realities before the hearer; for the hour, 
the present life fades into insignificance, excepting 
as the means of escaping the one, and of winnii^ the 
other. Thus did Mahomet wield at his wiU the awe- 
stricken assembly; and wind in inextricable folds 
around them the enchantments of faith or of super- 
stition. It was thus that he moulded to his own 
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purpose the various elements around him, and even 
xmder adversity and misfortune maintained his in- 
fluence supreme. 
U'' A scene which occurred shortly after the battle 
of Ohod, illustrates the manner in which the oracles 
of Mahomet were given forth, and the incidental 
way m which the political and social code that still 
rules the Moslem world grew up. Among the slain 
was SM the son of Rabl, a leader of the Ban! 
Khazraj. He left a widow and two daughters;* but 
Ms brother, according to the practice of the times, 
took possession of the whole inheritance. The widow 
was grieved at this; and, being a discreet and pru- 
dent person, pondered how she might obtain redress. 
She invited Mahomet to a feast, with about twenty 
of his chief companions. He agreed to go. A re- 
tired spot among the palm-trees of her garden was 
sprinkled with water, and the repast was spread. 
Mahomet arrived, and with his followers seated 
himself upon the carpets prepared for them. He spoke 
kindly to the widow of her husband's memory, so that 
all the women wept, and the eyes of the Prophet 
himself filled with tears. The supper was then eaten, 
and a feast of fresh dates followed. When the repast 
was over, the widow arose, and thus disclosed her 
grief : " SM, as thou well knowest, was slain at 



• He liad had two wives, but allowed Abdal Bahmfiu, who lodged 
with him oa his arrirEil from Mecca, to chooM which of them he 
liked best. Vol. ii. p. 273. 
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Ohod. His brother hath seized the inheritance. 
There is nothing left for the two daughters; and 
how shall they be married without a portion ? " 
Mahomet, moved by the simple tale, replied : 
" The Lord shall decide reeardinc the inheritance: origin of the 

« 111, 11 . Uw of female 

for no commaDd hath been yet revealed to me m iuheritaoce. 
this matter. Come again unto me, when I shall 
have returned home." So he departed. Shortly 
after, as be aate with his companions at the door of 
his own house, symptoms of inspiration came upon 
him ; — ^he was oppressed, and the drops of sweat fell 
like pearls from his forehead. Then he commanded 
that the widow of Sid and his brother should be 
summoned. When they were brought before him, 
he thus addressed the brother ; " Kestore unto the 
daughters of Sdd two-thirds of that which he hath 
left behind him, and one-eighth part unto his widow ; 
the remainder is for thee." The widow was over- 
joyed and uttered a loud iakMr, " Great is the 
Lord!" 

Such was the oi^n of one of the main provisions 
of the Mahometan law of Inheritance.* 



* See Stira, ir. t. 10, et teq. Sapplementaiy rnlea ore added 
at the close of the Sura. These administrative parts of Mahomet's 
Rerelation were not, I conceive, used for recitation on devotional 
occasions, though the record of them was placed together with 
the leaves on which the rest of the Coran was transcribed. 

The story of S&d's widow is taken from WMadi, p. 320 ; and 
the Secretary, p. 282. There is a good deal of the marrelloas in 
tLe former, which I hare omitted. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 



From the Battle of Okod to the EispuUion of the Bom 
Nadhir, A.H.IV. A.D.625. 



SatiahctioD The people of Mecca were satisfied with the loss 

^ the yiok«7 they had inflicted upon Mahomet AbA SofiAu, on 

of ohod. j^ return home, went straight to the Kaaba, where he 

rendered thanks to Hobal for the victory, and shaved 

his head. Those who had taken vows of abstinence 

were now Mly absolved.* Medina enjoyed a long 

exemption from the threat of another attack on the 

part of the Coreish. 

Enmonw of The two last mouthsf of the Arab year, with the 

inother festival of Dzul Hijj, were passed in tranquillity; 

but with the opening of the fourth year of the 

Hegira, rumours reached Mahomet from various 

quarters of gatherings being oiganized against him, 

and be hastened to take the initiative. % 

* Wdcki£, 291. t February sod March, A.D. 625. 

t The openii^ evento of thia year were Bignificant of the 
inimiffB) spirit of many of the Bedouin tribes, and their readiness 
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The Bani Asfid ibn Khozeima, a powerfiil tribe The bmi 

Arad ibn Rho- 

connected with the Coreish,* resided near the hill leima du- 
of Catan in Najd. Intelligence was received that^ftom 
Tuleiha, one of their chiefs, had assembled a force Mnhamni 
of cavalry and rapid camel-riders, to make a raid ajJ^^Jid 
upon Medina. Mahomet forthwith despatched a^^''- 
force of a hundred and fifty men, Citizens and 
Refugees indifferently, imder Abu Salma, with in- 
structioDB to march at night by an unfrequented 
route, and conceal themselves by day, so as to take 
the camp of the Bani AsAd by surprise. They 
were so far Buccessfiil as to fall unexpectedly upoD. 
a lai^e herd of camels, which, with three of the 
herdsmen, they captured, and drove (^ to Medina. 
One of the prisoners and the usual share of the 
plunder having been set apart for Mahomet, the re- 
mainder was divided among the soldiers. The Bani 
As&d were effectually dispersed for the present,- but 
they reserved their hostility for a future occasion. 
This Tuleiha is the same who at a later period set 
himself up as a Prophet in antagonism to Mahomet. 

Another gathering about the same time had taken P^ Lahjin 

^ ® broken np by 

place at a spot between Mecca and Tayif. The Bani ««« M««ssin»- 



to take advant^e of the lereree at Medtna. Thej efaow that 
Mahomet perhaps acted wiselj in going forth to Ohod, aa he 
certainly did act wiseljr in purauiag the Corcish to EiLmra al Ai&d. 
A less bold front would probably have brought down the ma- 
rauding tribes of Najd, like barpiee, on Medtna. 
• See vol. i. p. cxcri. ; and tie Table, p. okcv. 
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I?n"iv™' ^ *^®y ^^ '^' ^^ vicinity of Mecca),* and other 
Mkj.A-k tribesoftheneighbourliood, rallied round their cMef, 
Sofi&n son of Kh&lid, at Oma, with the avowed 
intention of following up the late victory at Ohod. 
Mahomet, kuowing that their movements depended 
solely upon Sofidn, despatched Abdallah ibn Oneis, 
with instructions to assassinate him. Abdallah went 
forth alone, and joining himself as a volunteer to 
Sofiltn, fell upon him imawares while no one was 
near, cut off his head, and carried it with him. He 
eluded pursuit,f and reaching Medina in safety, 
-presented himself before Mahomet in the Mosque. 
The Prophet welcomed him, and asked the issue of 
his adventure. Abdallah repUed by displaying 
^ - the head of his victim. Mahomet was so highly 

, \ gratified at the success, that he presented the 
assassin with his BtaflF : " TAm," said he, " aAaH 6* a 
token betwixt thee and me on the day of resurrection. 
Verily few on that day shall have anything to lean 
upon." Abdallah joined the precious memorial to 
his sword, and wore it doae by his side till the day 
of his death, when it was buried with him. The 
murder of Sofi^ broke up the assemblage at Oma; 
and probably, from the laxity of Arab morals, the 
outrage did not much affect the reputation of Ma- 
homet ; but in forming our estimation of his character, 

" Vol i. p. cxcvi, and ref. there. 

f He took reiuge in a care over which spders wove their webs, 

and screened him from his pursuers — a repetition of the miracle 
in the cave of Thaur. He was eighteen dajs absent. 
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it must be numbered against him as a fresh prool' 
of treacherous cruelty. Mahomet had no right to 
complain, when be paid the penalty of his treachery 
(as he shortly after did) in the loss of several of his 
followers, by an act of guile and inhumanity no 
greater than his own • 

Id the succeeding month, Mahomet despatched Muhap at 
six of hia followers in the direction of Mecca. The saf^. aji. 
object is variously stated. Some represent that they mbV. a.d. 
were simply spies sent to gain information of the *^'' 
intentions of the Coreish.f But the more gene- 
rally received tradition is, that they were deputed 
for the instruction of two small tribes, the Bani 
Adhl and Cdra,t which, at the instigation of 
the Bani Lahyftn, pretended a desire to embrace 
Islam. They were, with one exception, citizens 
of Medlna.§ When they had journeyed as far as 
Rajl,[| they were treacherously surrounded and 

' Wddndi, 108; HUhami, 442. How mistftlcea is the estimate 
wfaichW. Imng has formed of his cbarocterl — £t^, ch. xxL p. 118. 

f W6ekidi, 345. An appareDtljr well-foonded tradition, and 
probable in itself. 

There b another tradition in Tabari, p. 402, that the expedition 
consisted of ten men seat forth bj Mahomet, apparently on a 
aecret mission, and in disgiiise, for they were rec<^;nized, and 
traced to their haltingplace, by the kernels of their dates being of 
the Medina shape. 

% Descended from Al Haun son of Khozeima, and consequently 
of the same stock as the Bani AabA, referred to above. 

§Theexceptionwa8aKefugee,theBonofAlBokeir.Vol.ii p.U9. 

I The Secretary describes this place as seven Arabian miles 
from Al Hadda, nhich again is the same distance from Ost^n. 
K. Wdckidi, 109^. 

VOL in. D p 
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overpowered by an armed band of tbe Bani Lab- 
y&n, who thirsted to avenge the assassination of 
their chief. Three died fighting bravely:* the 
other three were seized and bound as prisoners 
to be sold at Mecca. One of these succeeded in 
loosening his bands, and had nearly escaped when 
he was crushed by pieces of rock hurled down upon 
him. Zeid and Khobeib, the two survivors, were 
purchased by the heirs of two chiefs of the Coreish 
slain at Badr.f They were kept till the sacred 
month of Safar had expired-J They were taken 
to Tanim beyond the limits of the holy territory, 
and, in presence of a large concourse from Mecca, 
put to death. 
^ zl^d^°'d ^^^'^ ^'^^ Khobeib are glorified in the annals of 
Khobeib. Islam as Martyrs. And if the traditions related of 
their refusal to recant, even on the promise of life 



* One of these was Aasim, who, it will be remembered, kilted a 
son of Talha at Ohod, and out of whose skuU Sultlfa, the mother 
of tlie slain man, iwore that she would one day drink wine. See 
above, p. 168, note. The B, Lahyfin were about to cut off the bead 
of A}iflitn and cony it to Sulfifa, bat a ewarm of bees interposed, 
and wben the people went to aeek for it afUrwards, the Lord had 
swept it away with a flood, and ihns frustrated the vow of Sulftfa! 
Wdckidi, 347; K. Wdckidi, 109|i Htshami, 275. 

f Z^d ibn al Dathinit was bought by Safw&n to avenge the 
barbatous death of his father Omeya ibn Khalf. See above, p. 1 10. 
Some say that the.captore gave the two prisoners in exchange for 
two men of the Hodzei!,thenincaptiyity at Mecca. Hukdmi,ii. 27 5. 

X " When the sacred months had eiapaed," 4c. Wdckidi, p. 348. 
Perhaps Saiar was this year made sacred in place of Moharram. 
See vol, i. p. ccviii. 
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and liberty, and of their constancy to Mahomet 
and his faith, when thus standing alone amidst 
his enemies, be in any degree true, they are entitled 
to the name.' But it is a kind of martyrdom which, 
in its motives and antecedents, will not bear com* 
parison with corresponding scenes in the history of 
the Christian faith. Zeid and Khobeih were avowedly 
either apiea or prisoners of war, and their execution 
was hardly less excusable (some may be inclined to 
think it more excusable) than many of the acts of 

• I aee no reason to doubt the m^n facts of the Btory, although 
in the details a good deal of the marvellous has been superadded. 
Ehobeib, when in confinement, was supplied by supernatural visi'- 
tantB with bunches of grapes as large as a man's head, — not a 
single grape being at the season to be had elsewhere. At his 
execution he bade his salutation to be sent to Mahomet. There 
being none to take it, Gabriel carried it to the Prophet, who 
returned the salutation in the hearing of his companions. When 
imprisoned, the only requests made by Khobeib were to be fur- 
nished with sweet water, to have no food that had been offered to 
idols, and to be told beforehand of the time of his execution. 
'Die day before he was put to death, he asked for a razor to shave 
himself with, which a female attendant sent by her little boy. 
He asked the child whether he did not fear that he woidd kill him 
with it, out of revenge. The mother interposed, when Khobeib 
continued: "Nay, fear not. I would never kill your son; /or 
treachery it jiot allowabU in my reliffion." When they had bonnd 
him to the stake, they siud: " Now abjure Islam, and we will let 
thee go." " Not so," he said ; " I would not abjure Islam if I were 
to get the whole worid in return." " Wouldat thon not that 
Mahomet were in thy place, and thon sitting in security at home ?" 
" I would not," he replied, " that I should have deliverance, and 
Mahomet suffer the pain even of a thorn." 

Similar stories are told of Zeid. They embraced each other 
when they came to the place of execution. 
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Mahomet himself. It was a meet accompaniment 
of an internecine war, waged with almost equal 
ferocity on either side. The curse of Khobeib was 
not easily forgotten by the spectators of that day. 
After praying briefly,* and while he was being bound 
to the stake, he called out loudly : " O Lord! number 
these men one by one, and destroy tkem utterly ! Let 
not one escape! " At this imprecation, the Coreish cast 
themselves and their children flat upon the ground, 
— a superstitious act to escape the potency of the 
dying man's curse. Spears were then placed in the 
hands of the children of the warriors who had fallen 
at Badr; grasping these weapons, which were still 
kept partially In the children's hands, the Coreish 
stabbed the bodies of their victims. And thus 
ended the wretched tragedy .f 
A party or In the same month another and more serious 

MaLoniet a 

foiioweracDt catastrophe took place. Abu Ber^, an aged chief 

Bir Maflna. of the Bani Aamir, which was a powerful tribe in 

NajdjJ had visited Mahomet a short time before 

" He prayed only two RakaaU, or series of proBtrations, — say- 
ing that he would have prolonged his devotioos, but feared tlie 
Ctwebh would attribute it to the dread of suffering death. 

t Wdetadi, 348; K. Wdckidi, 109; i/wAanu", 274. The weapon* 
were retained in the children's hands, to keep up the fiction that 
they stew the victims in retaliation for their parents' death. 

t Bani Aantir or Aamir ibn Sassfia, a branch of the great Hawa- 
zin tribe. Tol. i. p. ccxxiv. Aba BeriL, being aged, had retired 
from the active duties of the chiefship, and resigned them into 
the hands of his nephew Aamir ibn Tofail, noticed below. See 
C. de Perceval, ii. p. 568. 

Abu BerA (Amr ibn Malik) at a later period consulted Mahomet 
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with a present of two horses and two riding camels, s^ir, Afl. 
These the Prophet declined to receive, unless Abu May, A-d. 
BerU would embrace Islam. The chief did not 
comply with the invitation to join the new faith j 
but, " if thou wilt 'send," he said, "a company of 
thy followers to my tribe, I have hopes that they 
will accept thy call." Mahomet replied, that he 
feared for the safety of his people among the 
treacherous tribes of Najd, some of whom were in 
aOiance with the Coreish. But Abu Ber& declared 
that he would himself be responsible for their 
safety. Trusting to this pledge, Mahomet despatched 
forty, or by some accounts seventy, of his followers, 
mostly men of Medina, with a letter to the Bani 
Aamir.* After four days' marching, they reached a 
fountain .caUed Bir Maflna, lying between the Bani 
Aamir and Suleim.f Here they halted and des- 
patched a messenger with the letter to Aamir ibu 

regarding an intemai disease from which, and from old age, he was 
suffering. It ia possible that this visit also ma^ have had a similar 
object. W4dadi, 341 ; C. de Perceval, iii. 289. 

* 'Oiej are said to have been ail citjzens of Medina, men who spent 
the daj in hewing wood and drawing water for Mahomet's family, 
and at eight slept in the Uosque. But although only sixteen namea 
are given, even these are not all Medina citizens ; for Amr, who 
escaped, was of the Bani Dhamiu, a Ueccan tribe; and Amr ibu 
Foheira was a noted Refugee, the freedman of Abu Bakr, who 
accompanied his master and the Prophet in their flight from Mecca. 
The number seventy is a fovotuite one; Wftckidi remarks that 
seven^ men of Medina were killed at Ohod; seventy at Blr 
MaQoa; eeren^ at Tamfkma; and eeven^ at the Yasr Aba Obeid 
(battle of the Bridge). W&dadi, 341. 

t A collateral tribe. See vol. i. p. cczziv. 
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Tofail, chief of the Bani Aamir. The mesaenger was 
put to death, and Aamir called upon his tribe to 
attack the rest of the party. They refused to break 
the pledge of Abu BerS. Aamir then sought the aid 
of the Bani Suleim, who had lost some of their rela- 
tives at Badr ; and, having been joined by a laige 
body of these,* proceeded to Blr MaGna and fell upon 
the Mussulmans, who were waiting the return of their 
messenger. They were all cut to pieces, excepting 
two men, one who was left for dead on the field, 
and another, Amr ibn Oraeya, who, having been 
absent with the camels at the time of the slaughter, 
was spared on his return by the chief, in fulfilment 
of a vow which had been made by his mother.f 

• The clana of Usseya, Eil, and Dzakniln at once re^Moded to 
the call. There are traces, as intimated in the text, of eumitj 
originating in loss of relatives at Badr. Tueiina, a Coreishite 
who was slain by Hamza, was the son of a woman of the Bani 
Suleim, whose brother " went forth on the day of Btr MaClna, to 
stir up his tribe to avenge the death of his nephew;" and he 
enjoyed his revenge by killing one of the Medina party. Wdclddi, 
145, 344. The guide of the Mussulmans was a man of the 
Bani Suleim. Wdckidi, 338. 

I Or, according to others, he was freed when thej found that 
he was a descendant of Modhar (their common ancestor). Mundzir 
ibn Ainr^ the leader, seems to have escaped the massacre and been 
offered quarter, which he refused. Mahomet on hearing this, 
declared that As embraced death — c^)>«jJ /jlIcI — which the tra- 
ditionists have magnified into the meaning that he went ou the 
expedition with a sure presentiment of his end. Wd^Mii, 288. 

Amr ibn Tofail went over the battle-field with his prisoner 
Amr, who pointed out to him by name all the dead bodies, 
excepting that of Amr ibn Foboira (Abu Bakr's freedman); on 
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The news of this disaster reached Mahomet'*?^"'"'' 

gnel, ■no rt 

simultaoeously with that of Rajl, and greatly fengefui 
afflicted him. Next day, after the morning prayer 
was concluded, he invoked the Divine vengeance on 
the perpetrators of both these massacres, saying : 
" O Lord ! trample under foot in thine indignation the 
£ani Lahydn, Bant RU, Bant Dzakwdn" (a,nA so on, 
naming the several tribes in succession). "Make ^eir 
years like unto the years of Joseph^ for that they 
have rebelled against God, and rebelled against His 
Prophet I " This prayer was offered up in pubUc 
daily for a month.f The Prophet professed also 
to have received through Gabriel the following 
message firom the martjrrs of Bir Malina : " Ac- 
quaint our People that we have met our Lord. 
He is well pleased with us, and we are well pleased 
with Him."J 

which one of the tribe declared that Iba Foheira, when stabbed, 
called out," I have gamed Paradue," and straightway ascended in 
the air to hearen. 

There is a multitude of such traditions. 

■ Alluding to the seven bad years in Pharaoh's dream . 

f Some say only fifteen days. 

t This formed a verse of the Coran ; but, for some reason not 
apparent, was " cancelled " and removed from it. See Introdvctum, 
vol. i. p. zzT. On receiving the message Mahomet prayed: 
" O Lord 1 guide the Bani Aomir to the truth, I seek unto Thee 
for protection frwm Aamir ibn Tofwl ! " The treaty with the 
two murdered men shows that there had bees some degree of 
friendly communication between Mahomet and the tribe. Per- 
haps there were divided opioions in the tribe, and the minority 
had no right to force the majority to recdve the Mahometan 
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tp»T« Amr ibn Omeya, one of the survivors, on his 
blood-money t i- ,t ■ -i .i 

for two men, way Dacfc to Medina, tell in with two men belODging 

MrapruaJs. to a branch of the Bani Aamir, and slew them 

while asleep, as a reprisal for the massacre at Blr 

MaAna. But it turned out that these men were 

retuming from Mahomet, with whom they had just 

entered into terms. When Amr, therefore, reported 

what he had done, instead of being praised, he was 

rebuked by Mahomet, who declared his intention of 

paying the full blood-money for the two murdered 

men. The act, indeed, being a breach of truce, 

was so contrary to the international code of the 

Arabs, diat Aamir ibn Tofail himself sent a despateh 

to Mahomet, complaining of it. Accordingly, the 

fiUl compensation in money for the lives of the two 

men was transmitted to the tribe, ti^ether with 

the booty taken frY>m them.' 

The Bud The Baui Nadhir, one of the Jewish tribes in- 

jewish'tribe, habiting the vicinity of Medina, were confederate 

leave the with the Bani Aamir. Mahomet thought it right, 

isTi^;, apparently on account of the ill treatment he had 

jine, ' received from their allies, that the Bani Nadhir 

A.D. 635. 



teachers. The whole treatmeot b; tradition of the massacre, and 
Mahomet's ahnost immediately afler entering into communication 
with Aamir ibn Tofail on the subject of the blood-money, looks 
aa if the attack was not so gratuitoos and unjustifiable as it is 
made to appear. Mahomet at first attributed it to Abu Ber& ; but 
Abu Ber£l cleared himself. His son attacked Aamir, and struck 
him with a spear, to show that his father disowned the transaction. 
• WacJadi, H3, Shi; Tabari, ill. 
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should aid him in defraying the price of blood for the 
t-wo men murdered by Aior.* Attended by a few 
followers, he visited their village, which was two or 
three miles distant,! ^^^ ^^'^ ^^^ request before their 
chiefi. They answered courteously, promised assist- 
ance, and invited him to sit down while they made 
ready a repast. After sitting thus for a little while, 
he suddenly arose, and without saying a word to 
any one, walked out of the assembly. His followers 
waited long, expecting his return. But they waited 
in vain, and at length they also arose, and went back 
to Medina. They found to their astonishment, that 
Mahomet had returned straightway to his home, 
and had given out that his hasty departure from 
the assembly was caused by a divine intimation 
that the chiefs of the Bani Nadhir were seeking 
treacherously to take his life. It is asserted that 
they had formed a plot to ascend the roof under 
which he sat, and roll down great stones upon him. 
But as his own followers saw nothing to excite suspi- 
cion, and as the chapter of the Coran specially 
devoted to the subject does not hint at any such 
perfidy, the charge is open to grave suspicion.J 

• M. C. de Perceval thinks the Jews were bound by treaty to 
assist in tbe pajrmeDt of all such fines. But I find no authority 
for this. 

■f Apparently it lay to the south of Medina, as the army in 
going to the attack passed through Coba, and prayed ia the mosque 
there. K. WdckuH, 109J. The ancient foKalice on the spot was 
called Zohara, near the district of FOdl. 

f Tradidoa, as usual, sees behind the scenes, and gives the 
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However this may be, Mahomet resolved that 
the Bani Nadhir should no longer remain in the 
neighbourhood of Medina. Muhammad son of 
Maslama (the assassinator of Kib) was commie- 
sioned to deliver the command : " Thus saith tht 
Prophet of the Lord, Ye shall go forth out of my 
country toithin the space often days: whosoever skaU 
remain behind after that shall be put to deatii." * " O 



reader the det&ila of the entire ooDBjMracj ; — there is a lengtheDed 
oonrersatioD, in which Huwej is represented as urging the plot, 
and Amr ibn Jahsh as undertaking to carry it out; Sall&m aad 
Kinflna object to it, on the ground that Mahomet was the Prophet 
foretold in their books as about to arise at Mecca, and that he 
would without doubt be supematuraUy informed of their scheme- 
But see Can<m i. H. toI. i. p. Iviit. The evidence is altogether ece 
parte, and cast in the usual mould of fiction. 

Mahomet may hove seen something in die s^le or demeaitonr 
of the Jews which alarmed him for his personal safety (for be wiaa 
suspicious and timid in this respect); or, to save the credit of 
Islam, and justify the violent measures resorted to, he may after- 
wards have conjured up the scene. But that the story was 
current at the time, in the shape given to it by traditkm (and which 
I have perhaps too readily adopted in the text), is hardly to be 
conceived ; otherwise we should undoubtedly have found it men- 
tioned in the Coran, which, as will be seen below, speaks only of 
" opposition." It will also be noted how gtad Mahomet and hia 
followers were, when they found the Jews were resolved to fight. 
Nothing they desired more than a pretext for war with them. 

* In one account it is stated that Muhammad b. Maslama 
charged them directly with their treaehety, and that they held 
their peace. Wdckidi, 358. For the reasons before stated I 
do not credit this. There are also some conversations given in 
the stereotyped form, such as the foUowtng; " I acljure yon by the 
Towrflt," said Muhammad, " tell me whether ye do not remember 
my visiting yon aforetime, when ye said to me, ' Let ve either 
initiate thee info the Catholic Ftdtii of the coming Prophet, or maix a 
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Muhaaunadl" said the7,on receiving this cruel order, 
" -we did not think that thou, or any other of the 
Bani Aws, would ever consent to be the bearer of a 
message such as this." " Hearts are changed now" 
was the only reply, as he turned his back and left 
them startled and dismayed. 

At £rst, they began to make their preparations "^^ *«< 
for departure. But it was a grievous prospect for ■»e«ed. 
them to be exiled from the home of their fathers, 
from their fertile fields, and their choice groves of 
date-trees. Abdallah ibn Obey, and the party whose 
adherence to Mahomet bad not yet made them for- 
get the close and ancient obligations which bound 
them to the Jewa, were dbpleased at the order for 
their banishment Abdallah at first strove to bring 
about a reconciliation.* Failing in this, he is ac- 
cused of openly attributing the charge of treachery 

JtKofAee.' B7 tbeLord! ituaaifl bat now saw the page which 
then ye shewed me, written with the testiinoDy of him." — " Yes," 
replied they," bat thia is not the Prophet that is for to come." And 
so on, in the same style. Wdckidi, 35S. 

• WiUdndi, 859. The part taken by Abdallah wu natural. 
That he really broke faith with the Jews in promising them aid, 
and then holding back, ia questionable; for tradition delights to 
cast contempt and abuse upon Abdallah . as the impersonation of 
disaSeo^n and hypocrisy. See Camm, n., Introd. t. i. p. Iviii 
The accusation is, however, made by Mahomet himself in the 
Coran, as will be seen below, and I hare therefore admitted it into 
the text. The position of Abdallah was very trying. The new 
faith had peoietrated into erery branch of the Medina tribes, and 
rendered any combined opposition impossible. He probably found 
it impracticable to fulfil his promise. 
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to the duplicity of Mahomet,* and of instigating the 
Bani Nadhir to resistance, by promising to stand by 
them with hia own people and with his Arab allies. 
Propped up by this hope, and trusting to the strength 
of their fortress, they at last resolved to hold fast. So 
they sent to Mahomet, saying: " We shall not depart 
from our possessions; do what thou wilt against us." 
When Mahomet heard this, he cried out in exulta- 
tion: " 77ie Jetcs have resolved to fight!"* — adding the 
(aiiirof joy. Great 18 THE LordI which, taken up 
by his companions, re-echoed throughout the courts 
of the Mosque.f Arming at once, they made ready 
for the campaign, and marched forth, All carrying 
the standard, to invest the stronghold of the rebellious 
tribe. The besiegers were kept at a distance by 
arrows and stones; but the Bani Kadhtr looked in 
vain for succour either from Medina or from the 
tribes of Najd. The Bani Coreitza, their Jewish 
brethren, either swayed by their ancient jealousies or 
fearful of incurring the wrath of the vindictive Pro" 
phet, pretended that they could not break their 
treaty with him, and held aloof. Two years did 
not elapse before they rued the day on which they 
made this fatal mistake. Notwithstanding these dis- 
appointments, the Bani Nadhir held out gallantly, 
and defied all the attempts of their enemy. Ma- 

• Tohari, p. 420. " When Abdallah heard of it, he said, ' This 
ia the ffviU of Mahomet I ' " 

t Wdckidi, 110; Tabari, 420. 
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hornet, at last, to hasten their surreDder, had re- 
course to an expedient, unusual, if not wholly un- 
warranted, according to the laws of Arab warfare. 
He cut down the surrounding date-trees, and burned Their dtte- 

trecB are 

the choicest of them to the roote with fire.* The bnrned. 
Jews remonstrated against this proceeding as bar- 
barous and cruel ; and Mahomet (who needed no such 
justification for treachery and assassination) felt 
that his reputation demanded a special order from 
the Almighty, which was produced accordingly, sanc- 
tioning the destruction of his enemy's palm-trees. 

After the si^e had lasted thus for fifteen or Thej mbmit 
twenty days,t the Bani Nadhlr, seeing no prospect of expatru- . 
of rehef, sent to say that they were ready to aban- ""■ 
don the lands which had now lost to them their 
chief value. Mahomet was glad to accede to the 
offer; for the si^e might still have been indefinitely 
prolonged, and there were dangerous elements 
aroxmd him. They submitted, moreover, to the 
stipulation that they should leave their arms behind 



* W&ckidi instances one notable tree called Al Lout, the fruit 
of which was bright jiellow, and tbe skin so thin tbat joa could 
Bce the stone through it. The Bani Nadhir, on their palm-treea 
being cut down, called ont from their ramparts : " O Mahomet I 
thou wert heretofore wont to forbid iojostice on the earth, and to 
rebuke him that committed it. Wherefore, then, bast thou cut 
down our palm-treea, and burned them with fire ? " Hitkdmi, 287. 
The passage in the Coran b; which he justifies himself bj divine 
command is given in the t«xt below. 

I Traditions vary, as to the length of the siege, from fliteeQ to 
twenty-five dajs. 
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them.* Upon this, Mahomet retired; and the Bam 
Nadhtr having laden the whole of their property, 
even to their doors and hntels, upon their camels, 
set out, with tabrets and mu^ on the road to Syria. 
Some of them, with their chiefs Hoyei, Sall^m, and 
Kinfi,na, turned aside to Kheibar.f The rest went 
on to Jericho and the highlands south of Syria. 
Two Tfxtt- Two of their nimiber only abandoned their an- 

cestral faith; and, having embraced lalam, were 
maintained in the poeseseion of their fields and all 
their property. Thus early were the inducements 
of the world brought to bear on the advancement 
of the creed of MahometJ 
The fleidi of Xhe spoil consisted of fifty coats of mail, fifty stand 
Nadbir di- of armouT complete, and three hundred and forty 

* TiAari gives a badition diat they were allowed a camel and 
a Bword for every thiee men ; but the more received tradition is 
that they had frae permjaaion to carry off all their property, 
ezceptii^ their arm; — they had lix huodied camels. 

I Sallim and Kinfina, in the fictitious converaationB of tradi- 
tion, are represented as arguing in favour of Islam. We shall 
find theae chiefs again, at Kheibar, pursued by the relentiesa Pro- 
phet. ffiMhdmi, 282. 

} TIm names of the two ren^adea are recorded ;— Toffltn and 
Airit Sad. Si$hdmi, 282. The former was the cousin of Amr 
ibn Jaiish, ti>e peraon chaiged with the intention of r^miing down 
■tones on Mahomet. There is a tradition that the Prophet called 
Tamin aside and said : " Seest thou not what I have endured M 
the hands of thy coosin Amr, and wbat he hath plotted against 
BktV So Tamln hired a man to assaasiiiate his cousin, and tiini 
procured his murder. HuhAni, 282. The itory is quite in 
aeoatduK9 with the obaraeter of Mahomet, as now developii^ ; 
but as it is not given by the other biographers, and may therefore 
be open to some doubt, I have not adopted it. 
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swords. But of greater importance was the fertile ^^edainone 
tract now at the disposal of Mahomet. Thia he 
claimed as exempt from the usual law of dietributioD, 
because it had been gained without actual fighting; 
and he divided it at his discretion. With the ex- 
ception of two indigent citizens of Medina who had 
distinguished themselves in the field, the whole of the 
confiscated lands were apportioned among the Kelu- 
gees, who were now promoted to a position of inde- 
pendence and affluence. Abu Bakr, Omar, Zobeir, 
and other chief companions of the Prophet, are 
named among the persons thus endowed with 
valuable estates.* 

The expulsion of the Bani Nadhtr was a material l^^^^^ "' 
triumph for Mahomet. One by one he was breaking ^^^^ ™" 
up the Jewish settlements in the vicinity, and 
weakening the cause of disaffection; for a C(Hnbi- 
nation, at any period, between the Jews and the 
other enemies of Islam would have proved critical 
to his safety at Medina, A whole Sura is devoted to Notice* ot a 
the victory over the Bani Nadhlr, which is asaibed 
to the terror struck by the Almighty into their 
hearts.f The following are extracts horn this Sura: 

" All that is in the Hearens and in the Earth praiseth God — Sura, Ux. 
ihe Mighty and the Wise. 

" He it ia that hath diiToi fortii the anbaliOTiiig Jflwa from 



* The names of manj of the grantees are fp.Yen by Wfickidi. 
Wachdi, 110. 

't' This is brought forward aa jnsti^og Mahomet in not dis- 
tributing the booty as ordinary prize. 
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their habitations* to join the former Exilee.f Te thought not 
that they would go forth; and they themselves thought that their 
Fortresses would defend them against God. But God visited 
them from a quarter they counted not upon, and cost Terror into 
thdr hearts. They destroyed thdr houses with their own hands, 
and with the hands of the Believers.} Take waming, therefore, 
ye that have eyes I 

" And if God had not decreed against them expatriation, He 
had verily punished them (otherwise) in this World, and in the 
World to come there is^ prepared for them the punishment of 
Fire:— 

" This because they set themselves up against God and bis 
Prophet; and whosoever setteth himself up against God, — verily 
God is strong in Vengeance. 

" That which thou didst cut down of the date-trees, or left; of 
them standing upon t^eir roots, it was by the command of God, — 
that He might abase the evil-doers. 

" And that which God gave unto His Prophet as Booty from 
them ; — ye did not march any horses or camels against the same ; 
but God giveth unto His Prophet dominion over whom He 
pleaseth; and God is over all things Powerful. 

" That which God hath given unto His Prophet from the 
inhabitants of the Villages (thus surrendering), is for God and the 
Prophet, and bis Kindred, and the Orphan, and the Destitute, 
and the Wayfarer, that the turn (of Booty) be not confined tinto 
the lUcb amongst yon. That therefore which the Prophet 



" Lit. " Those that believe not from amongst the People of the 
Book." 

f lot. to join the first gathering or emigration; i.e. to join the 
Bam Cainvc&a, already exiled. The Commentators interpret the 
words to mean, " at the first emigratdon," — alluding by prophetio 
foresight to the second that was to follow, when Omar drove the 
Jews out of the Peninsula. This, however, u an afler-thought. 
I agree with Weil in his note, 197, p. 137. 

} I.S. The Jews destroyed their bouses by taking ont the doors, 
&c., and th« Believers completed the destruction after their de- 
parture. 
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giveth onto jotx, receive it; and tliat which lie withholdeth from 
you, witUiold jonrselvei from the eame ; and fear God ; for God 



" — It is for the poor of the Refugees, — those who have been 
driven forth ironi their homes and &om their properties, desiring 
the grace of God and his faroor, and assisting God and his 
Apostle. Iliese are the sincere (Believers). 

" They that were before them in possession of the Ci^,' and 
the Faith, love those that have taken refuge with them, and find 
not in their breasts any want of the Boo^: they prefer (their 
Gneats) before themselves, even if they themselves be deati- 
tute. • • • • 

" Hast thou not observed the Disaffected 7 They say unto 
their Brethren, — the unbelieving People of the Book, ' Jf gt bt 
driven forth, me uiill timly go forth with gou. We tmil never submit 
ooneemmg you unto any ont : and if ye he attadeed toe thall 
certainly aid you.' Bat God is witness that they are liars. If 
they aie driven forth, theee will not go forth with them; and if 
they be attacked, they will not assist them; and if they were to 
assist them, they would surely turn their backs, and then they 
wonld be bereft of aid. 

" Terily ye are the stronger, because of the Terror cast into 
their breasts from God;f — this, because they are a People devoid 
tS understanding. 

" They shall never fight against you unitedly, excepting in 
fenced Towns, or from behind walls. 

" Their warlike strength is mighty among themselves ; ye think 
they are united, but their hearts are divided, because they are a 
People that doth not comprehend. 

" They are like unto those that shortly preceded them;} they 
have tasted the grievous punishment of their undertaking. 

* Meaning Medina, and the early Believers among the citizens, 
prior to the arrival of the Refugees from Mecca. 

j* I take the ordinary interpreta^on, and do not follow Weil in 
hia note. Mo. 205. 

X Alluding agun apparently to the exile of the Bani Cainucua. 
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" Tb^ are like onto Satan, when he wid unto Han, ' Become m 
Infidei;' and when he had become an Infidel, the Tempter aud, 
'Fa%, I am clear of thetl VerSj/ I fear tht Lord of aU Worlds.-' 
— and the €ad of them both is that the; are cast into the Fire, 
— dwelling for ever therran I That ia the reward of the 
Transgresaors."* 

zdd uams Mahomet had hitherto trusted Jewish amanuenses 
Sjriac, to with the transcription of such despatches as he 
fiirthedntiee required to be written in the Jewish or Synac 
»ecr«ter)., j^^jg^gg^ g^^ j,j^ rehitions were gradually expanding 
northwards, and he could not trust documents of 
political importance in the hands of any one belong- 
ing to a people who regarded him now, with good 
reason, as the enemy of their race. About this 
time therefore he desired a youth of Medina, Zeid 
the son of Th&bit, to learn the Hebrew or Syriac 
language. He had already been taught Arabic by 
one of the prisoners of Badr. Mahomet now made 
use of him as a Secretary, both for his vernacular 
and his foreign despatches. This is the same Zeid, 

" Sura lix. The Sura ends with a few more Terses in the 
ordinary style. In the peroration Mahomet eatohes (as every 
here and there he does to the last,) something of bis ancient fire; 
— " He is the Lord I There is no God besides ; knowing both 
the Visible and the Inrbible ; He is the All Merciiiil and 
Compassionate I 

" He is the Lord ; there is no tiod but He 1—1 he King, the 
Holy, the Girer of peace, the Faithful, the Gnardian, the Glorious, 
the Omnipotent, the Most High: — 

"Far exalted is God above that which they associate with 
HimI He is God, the Creator, the Maker, the Formerl His 
names are the most goodly. All that is in the Heavens and in 
the Earth praiseth Him. He is the Glorions and the Wise." 
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afterwards famous as the collector of the Coraa 
into one volume in the CaUphate of Abu Bakr, and 
the controller of the recension of the same made 
under the the Caliph Othm&n.* 



* He was eleven yean old when Uahomet arrived in Medtna, 
and was now therefore fifteen or sixteen. He learned Hebrew 
(or Syriac) in half a month, it is stud. Mahomet used to tell him 
to stick his pen behind his ear, — " for it brought to remembrance 
that which ^e distracted mind was seeking after." K. Wddadi, 
172^; Tabari, 481. 
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7^e Fourth and Fifth Years of the Hegira ; or from the 
middle of 625 A.D. to the end of 626 A.D. 



^tat 57, 58. 



For about one year and a half after the expulsion 
of the Bani Nadhlr, Medtna was litde disturbed by 
war either of agression or defence.* 
Badr tht The summer and autumn of the fourth year of the 

homermBTcheB Hegira passcd in perfect peace. At last the time 
Coraish're- came rouud when, by the appointment made at 
Diu°cada,°" 0^0^) ttc forces of Mecca and Medina were again 
f'^'m^^ to meet at Badr. The year was one of great drought, 
A.D. 625. and Abu SofiAn was desirous that the expedition 
should be deferred to a more plentiful season. Ac- 
cordingly, the Coreish engaged Nueim, an Arab of 



* The genuine remaiiiB of the "Campugns" of Wflckidj, pablisbed 
\)y n. Y. Eremer, end abruptly in the middle of the oarratiTe of the 
Bani Nsdhlr. The rest of the volume ia irom unauthentic sources. 
I have greatly felt the want of the fiill and valuable traditions of 
Wackidi in the remainder of my work. For although the Secre- 
taiy of Wftckidi is an equally authoritative writer, his materiala 
for the campaigns of Mahomet are less copious. 
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a neutxal tribe, to repair to Medina, and there give 
forth an exa^erated account of the preparationa 
at Mecca, in the hope that, with the field of Ohod 
yet fresh in memory, it might deter them from 
Betting out. The Coreish eventually marched from 
Mecca with two thousand foot and fifty horse, but 
after one or two days the scarcity of provender 
forced them to retrace their steps.* The report 
of Nueim alarmed the inhabitants of Medina, and a 
disinclination appeared in some quarters again to 
meet the enemy. But Mahomet, indignant at this 
cowardly spirit, or it may be better informed of the 
real counsels of the Coreish,! declared with an oath 
that he would go forth to Badr, even if he went 
alone. This bold front inspired such confidence, that 
fifteen hundred men,J a force more than double of 
any he had ever before led to battle, rallied round 
his standard; and they carried with them a great 
store of wares and merchandise fi>r the annual fair. 



* There u in the accoants of this affair, the ordinary tendeiK^ to 
depreciate Abu SoGto; and I should have rejected the atory of the 
emissary, Nodm, altogether, had it not be«D partly borne ont by 
T. 176 of the third Sura: See below. That the drought and 
scarcity were very great, is evident from the treaty mode shortly 
after by Mahomet with Ueina for the right of grazing near Medina. 
The Meccan army was reduced to live on floor and water. H^ice 
it was called "the army of iSamcJc'^ See above, p. 139, note. 

f Both sappositions are probable. The large numbers that did 
go, aad their carrying merchandise for the fair, appears as if the 
expectation had been general that there would be no fighting. 

X They had (en horses. 
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They maintained a standing camp at Badr for eight 
daya, in defiance of the Coreish, and having bartered 
their goods to advantage, returned to Medina.* Ma- 
homet waa much pleased at the result of the campaign, 
and signified the divine approbation in the following 
revelation : — 

" Those that responded to the call of God and his Prophet, after 
the wound which they had receivedgt — to each of them as are 
Tirtaous and fear God, there shall be a great reward. 

" Certun men stud imto them, — ' VerSy the people { havegathered 
themselvea t^/ainst you; wherefore hi afraid of them.' Bat it increased 
their faith, and thej sud, — 'God tufficeth for us; Hi it the beet 
Patron' Therefore thej retained with a blessing from God, aod 
favoar. No evil bmched them. They followed alter that which ii 
well-pleanng unto God: and God is possessed of boundless grace. 

"Verily this devil woald cause you to fear his friends; bat fear 
Me if ye be believers."? 

The Coreish The Coreish, mortified at this triumph, be«an to 

mortifled. . 

project another grand attack against Mahomet. But 

* The cbronolt^ ot this period is somewhat confused. Hi- 
shftmi makes the expedition to Dzfit a! Ric& (see below) in the 
Second JnmBd, i.e. some Idme before the campaign of Badr, and 
this latter he places in Shabftn. Bnt both Wftckidi and his Secre- 
tary are consistent in the order I have given. U. C. de Perceval 
doubts the &ir of Badr bdng held in the month of Dzal Cada; 
bnt this also is explicitly stated in my antJiorities. K. WddxS, 
110; Wdclcidi,i. 

t I.S. at Ohod. } i^. of Mecca. 

§ Sura iii. vr. 173-176. " Thie deml," is by some commenta- 
tors applied to Nneim, by others to Aba Sofiio. Bat Naeim is 
declared at the battle of the Ditch to be a real, thoa^ concealed 
convert. I am inclined to think that the expresnon must bare 
reference (unless opposed by granunadcal considerations, of which 
I am not certain,) to the Devil himself. 
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a year elapsed before the design was carried into 
execution: meanwHle Medina enjoyed a respite. 

In the beginning of the fifth year of the H^ira, B^«ditkm to 
Mahomet eet out with four huudred men,* to dis- Moh&mm, 
perse certain tribes of the Bani Ghataf&n, which ^ ^jy^ 
were assembling with Buspicious purpose at Dz&t al **** 
RicfUf They fled to the mountains at his approach. 
Mahomet advanced unexpectedly upon their habita- 
tions, and carried all their women ofi*. After an ab- 
sence of fifteen days the party returned to Medina^ 

* By other acconaU tevea hnDdred. 

t A range of hilla near Al NnUitl between AJ Sad and Al 
Shncra,— called the mountain of paichei (Dz&t al Ricft), because 
composed of red, black, and white mmwen, it looks like patchwork. 
So K. Wdeh^, 110^. The other derivations of the name ara 
fiu--fetched. 

% The Secretaiy mentions that there was a well-faronred girl 
among the prisoners, but he does not a&j what became of her, or 
indeed any of these females. They were probably ransomed. 

One of the tales of Mahomet being placed in jeopardy by the 
unexpected appearance of a man of the enemy, and sapernamrally 
goarded, is assigned to this expedition. See Introd. r. i. p. Ixxx. 
nste. 

A story itlnstratiTe of the kind and unbending manner by 
which Mahomet engaged the afiectionB of his followers, may be 
briefly recounted here, as it relates to the present expedition. 
J&bir, a poor citizen, son of a man slain at Ohod, was mounted 
on a wretched camel, which Mahomet (after miraculously trans- 
forming from a slow into a very rapid walker) said he would buy 
from him. He spoke t« Jfibir kindly concerning his &ther, and 
five-and-twenty tunes invoked mercy on him. Then in a Uvelier 
strain, — "Hast thou married lately?" JiLbir replied, "Tes." "A 
maiden, or one that had before been married?" "The latter," 
said Jftbir. "And why not a young damsel, who would have 
sported with thee, and thou with her?" " My father," he expltuned, 
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The servict It was in this short campaign that the " Service 
of Danger " waa introduced. Fearing that the enemy 
would attempt a surprise and rescue their women, 
a part of the army was kept constantly under arms. 
The public prayers were therefore repeated twice, — 
one division watching while the other prayed. I 
quote below the revelation which sanctions this 
practice, less for its own interest, than to illustrate 

The cotbh, a the tendency of the Coran now to become the vehicle 

Tchicle for 

"GeDerai of military commands. In the Coran, victonea 

OrdBTB." "^ , ... , 

are announced, success promised, actions recounted ; 
failure is explained, bravery applauded, cowardice or 
disobedience chided ; military or political movements 
are directed; — and all this as an immediate commu- 
nication from the Deity. The following verses re- 
semble in part what one might expect to find in 
the " General Orders" 'of some Puritan leader, or 
commander of a crusade in the Holy Land: — 

" When ye march abroad in the earth, it shall be no crime imto 
you that ye shorteo your prayers, if ye fear that the unbelievers 
may attack you ; for the unbelievers are an open enemy unto you. 

" left seven danghters, so I married a woman of experience, able 
to guide them." " Thou hast done well," rejoiaed Mahomet. (He 
might here himself have learned a lesson from his humble fol- 
lower.) " Now when we reach thy home at Sarftr, we shall kill 
a camel and rest there, and thy wife will hear of it and will spread 
oarpete for us." — " But, O Prophet t I have not any carpets." — 
"We shall get them for thee: do therefore as I have said." So 
they had the entertainment at Sar&r. On Mahomet's retunung 
home, JELbir took the camel to him, when Mahomet not only gave 
him its full price, but aho returned the camel itself. Jftbir, thus 
set ap in life, prospered greatly. Hithami, 283. 
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" And when thon art amongst tbem, and leadest their prayers, 
let one diriaian of them arise to prayer with thee, taking their 
weapons with them, and when they have worshipped, let them 
remove behind yon. Then let the other divioon come np that 
hath not piayed, and let them pray with thee, and let them take 
their doe pracantion and their weapons. The unbelievers would 
that ye should neglect your weapons and your baggage ; then 
would they &11 upon you with one onset. It shall be no crime unto 
you, if ye be incommoded by run, or if ye be sick, that ye lay 
down your weapons; but take your due precaution. Verily God 
hath prepared for the unbelievers an ignominioos punishment."* 



taken by Mahomet It was in the directioo of DQmat JmdaL 
al Jandaljt on the borders of Syria, midway between aIh| v!' 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Persia, where maraud- Ifl' *°- 
ing bands, driven to violence by the prevailing famine, 
were plundering travellers, and even threatened a 
raid upon Medina. It is not quite certain whether 
Mahomet reached so far as IXlma, or whether he 
contented himself with capturing the herds which 
grazed in the neighbourhood. The robbers fled 
without offering any opposition. This expedition is . 
touched very Ughtly upon by tradition, being dis- 
posed of in a brief notice of two or three lines ; but it 
occupied in reality an important position. Mahomet, 
followed by a thousand men, reached the confines 
of Syria ; distant tribes learned the terror of his 
name ; the political horizon of the Prophet was 
greatly extended ; the lust of plunder in the hearts 

• Sum, iv. 100-102. 

t Now Al Jof, or JfU al Jawf. Wftckldi says it is five days' 
journey from Damascns, and fifteen from Medina. It will be 
farther described hereafter. 

VOL. m. 
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of his people acquired a far wider range; while the 
Moslem forces were inured, at the hottest season of 
the year, to long and fatiguing marches. The army 
was absent for nearly a month.* On his way back, 
Mahomet entered into a treaty with Ueina,a powerfiil 
chieftain of the Fezdra, giving him the right to graze 
on certain tracts of table land to the east of Medina, 
where, notwithstanding the drought, forage was still 
procurable.f 

It is necessary now to turn to what was passing 
within the home of Mahomet. The reader has 
already been made acquainted with his three wives, 
Sawda, Ayesha, and Haphsa. After his marriage 
' with Haphsa, in the middle of the third year of the 
Hegira, he contracted no new nuptials for some 
time. But in the ninth month of the Fourth year, 
he espoused Zeinab daughter of Kbozeima, the 
widow of his cousin Obeida, who had been killed 
at Badr.J She was called " the Mother of the Poor," 
from her care of the destitute converts. Zeinab was 

* Mahomet, it is said, left Medina five days before the end of 
Rabi I., aad retamed ten days before the ead of Kabi II. But if 
DQma be fifteen marchea from Medtna, and he reached or nearly 
reached it, he must have beeo absent more than twenty -five days, 
^-especially as he spent some days in the DAma territory. 

t K. WM^, p. 111. The place is called Taghlamln, tvo 
Arabian miles from Al Mirgdb, od the road to Babadha. MirSdh 
is given as thirty-six Arabian miles from Medina. TIius the in- 
fluence and authority of Mahomet was rapidly expanding. The 
district of Itahadha was, aAer Mahomet's death, annexed to the 
territory of MaJJna. C.rfePwwoai.iii. 848,858; K.W6ckidi,\\Q. 

\ The dale of the marrij^e is given by Tabari, p. 401). See 
also above, vol. ii. p, 106. 
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the only one of the Prophet's wives (excepting 
always Khadlja) who died before him. 

Within another month, he sought the hand of^*"*'SN 

' ° Omm Saiaa. 

a fifth wife. Omm Salma was the widow of Abu sh»ww«i, 
Salma, to whom she had borne several children. jm/A.D. ess. 
Both had been exiles to Abyssinia, from whence 
they had returned to Medina. At Ohod Abu 
Sahna was wounded, but he had partially re- 
covered,* when the wound broke out afresh. 
Mahomet visited his death-bed. He was breathing 
his last, and the women wailed loudly. "Hush!" HiBpraTerw 

^ the deith-bed 

said the Prophet, as he entered. " Invoke not ofherpreTion* 

, , , , . , ~ ., husband, 

on yoiiraelves aught but what is good; for verily 
the angels are present with the dying man, and say 
Amen to that which ye pray. Lord! give unto 
him width and comfort in his grave: Lighten his 
darkness: Pardon his sins : liaise him to Paradise: 
Exalt his rank among the Blessed; and raise up 
faithful followers from his seed! Ye indeed are 
looking at the fixed eyes, but the sight itself bath 
already followed the dead." So saying, he drew the 
palm of hia hand over the eyes of his departed 
friend, and closed them. It was eight months after 
the battle of Ohod, when Abu Salma died; and 
four months later, Mahomet married his widow. 
One of her children was also brought up by him.t 

* The recoveiy must have been almost complete, as he com- 
manded the expedition to Catan, three months after Ohod. See 
above, p. 199. 

I Namely Omar, who was probably an infaot at the time of 
Maltomet's marrying her. For Abu Salma, see vol. ii. p. 106. 
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— - The numerous marriageB of Mahomet failed to 

bintJaJui, confine hU inclinations within the ample circuit 

»ftei she had t. i ■ i ■ i- i 

b«eD diTorced of hiB harem. Rather ita mulUphed attractions 

bj hii adopted , , , n-iii- n 

»oa.zti± weakened restraint, and stimulated desire after 
jDno,'A.D. ■ new and varied charms. On a certain day, the 
Prophet visited, as he often did, the house of Zeid, 
his freed-man and adopted son. Zeid was not at 
home; his wife Zeinab invited him to enter, and 
starting up in her loose and scanty dress, made 
haste to array herself for his reception. But the 
beauties of her figure through the half opened 
door had already been too freely unveiled before 
the hcentious gaze of Mahomet. He was smitten 
by the sight; — "Gracious God Almiyhiy!" he ex- 
claimed ;"G^racwt« God! how thou tumest the hearts 
of mankind /" These rapturous words were repeated, 
as he turned to depart, in a low voice; but they 
were uttered distinctly enough to be beard by Zeinab, 
who perceived the flame she had kindled ; and, 
proud of her conquest, she was nothing loth to tell 
her husband of it on his return. Zeid went straight- 
way to Mahomet, and declared bis readiness to 
divorce Zeinab for him. This Mahomet declined: 
" Keep thy wife to thyself," he said, " and fear God." 
But Zeid could plainly see that these words pro- 
ceeded from unwilling lips, and that the Prophet 
had still a longing eye for Zeinab. Perhaps he did 
not care to keep her, when he found that she dedred 
to leave him, and was ambitious of the new and 
distinguished alUance. Accordingly he completed 
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the divorce. Mahomet atiU hesitated. There might 
be little scandal accordiogto Arab morals in seeking 
the hand of a married woman whose husband had no 
wish to retain her; but the husband in the present 
case was Mahomet's adopted son, and even in Arabia 
such a \inion was held to be llliciL Still the passion for 
Zeinab could not be smothered j it continued to bum 
within the heart of Mahomet, and at last, bursting 
forth, scattered all other considerations to the winds. 
Sitting one day with Ayesha, the prophetic ecstasy 
appeared to come over him. As he recovered, he 
smiled joyfully and said, " who will go and con- 
gratulate Zeinab, and say that the Lord hath joined 
her to me in marriage."* His maid Solma made 
haste to carry the glad news to Zeinab, who showed 
her delight by bestowing on the messenger all the 
jewels she had upon her person. Mahomet delayed 
not to fulfil the Divine behest, and took Zeinab to 
his bed.t 

" Ayeiihft aaya, according to this traditioa, that Mahomet imme- 
diately recited the DiTine command to marry Zeinab, in the words 
of tSbra, xzxiii. r. 86. ; but this veree is rather in the recitatlTe 
style of a past erent, and probably followed the marriage. 

f Some traditions say that he wiuted the period of divorce, that 
ia, three months, before marrying. But the rule prescribing this 
interral had not, I believe, be«i then ordained. During the 
expedition to Eheibar, we shall see that in the case of a subse- 
quent marriage, Mahomet did not observe the delay; so that he 
either considered himself personally exempt &om the rule, or it 
was not revealed till aiter that campaign. 

I have followed Tabari very closely, pp.431-4S3 — thefollestof 
the early authorities I have met with. He gives a second narra- 
tive, difiering only in this that, as Mahomet waited at Zdd's door, 
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And Buj^mrts The mamagc caused much obloquy, and to save 

themomagB ■ii-i iii-- n» 

by a diTine hi3 reputation, Mahomet had the impious efirontery 

command and ... -iTii-f i-i 

reveution. to sanctjou it by a special Kevelation &om on high, 
in which the Almighty is represented as formally 
recording a divine warraDt for the union, disallowing 
ohjections on the score of adoptive affinity, and even 
reprehending the Prophet for his scruples and his 
fear of man: — 

" And when thon saidgt to him on whom God ha&i bestowed 
F&vour, and upon whom thou too hast bestowed favourg :* ' fefp 
thy Wifi to thywlf, and fear God ; ' and thou concealedst in thy 
mind what God was about to make known, and thou fearedst man, 
— whereas God is more worthy that thou shouldst fear him. 

" And when Zeid had fulfilled her divorce,t Wi jtnned thee in 
marriage unto her, that there might be no ofience chargeable to 
Belieyers in monTiog the Wives of their adopted sons, when they 
have ftilfilled their Divorce; and the command of God is to be 
fulfiUed. 

the wind blew aside the curbda of Zeinab's chamber and disclosed 
her in a scanty undress. After Zeid had divorced her, Mahomet 
asked him whether he had seen anything to dislike in her. 
" Nothing," he replied, " only good." Ayesha relates that strange 
misgivii^ arose in her heart (as they weU might) when she heard 
the Divine message commanding the marriage, and called to mind 
the beauty of Zeinab, lest she should glory over the other wives of 
Mahomet as his Divinely appointed bride. We leorn from tra- 
dition ika.t Z^uab did thus vaunt herself, saying, that Ood Had 
gieen her m marriage to his Proph£t, whereai the other uioea were 
ffioea bff their relativee. See Sale mt S. xxxiii. v. 36. 

* Meaning Zeid, on whom Mahomet had bestowed Jreedcm, and 
farther favoured by adopting him. In the fbllowing verse he is 
mentioned by name, — a nngular instance, -which differs from the 
universal practice of the Coran elsewhere. No other follower or 
contemporary is mentioned by tuane ; Mahomet probably thou^t 
such a practioe inconsistent with tbe dignity of a message Irom 
heaven. 

f Lit " FulfiUed the matter concerning her." 
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" Tbae is no ofience chargeable to the Proph^ in that whicb 
God hadi enjoined upon him accorijing to the ordinance of God 
r^arding thoge that preceded him (and the command of God is 
a predestined Decree) : — 

"Those who convened the Meesagea of God, and feared him, 
and feared none but God, and God ia a sufficient accoontaul. 

" Mahomet is not the Father of any man amongst jou. Rather 
he is the Apostle of God, and the Seal of the Prophets ; and God 
knoweth all things. 

" God hath not given to a man two hearts witbin him • • • 
Nor hath he made yonr adopted sons your (real) sons. This your 
speech proceedeth from your mouths; but God speaketh the 
Truth; and he directeth in the right way. Let your adopted 
sons go by their own fathers' names. This is more just with 
God."* 

The scandal of the marriage was removed by this Scandal of 

^^ •'the tranaac- 

extraordinary reveUtion, and Zeid was thencefor- noa tbnt re- 
ward called not " the son of Mahomet," as heretofore, 
but by his proper name, " Zeid, the son of H&rith." 
Our only matter of wonder is, that the Revelations 
of Mahomet continued after this to be regarded by 
his people as inspired communications from the 
Almighty, when they were so palpably formed to 
secure his own objecta, and pander even to his evil 
desires. We hear of no doubts or questionings; 
and we can only attribute the confiding and credulous 
spirit of his followers to the absolute ascendancy of 
his powerful mind over all who came within its 
influence. 

The seclusion of the Veil or curtain was at this ^^^'f^ 
time enjoined upon the wives of Mahomet. Him- 1^ "" , 
self well stricken in years, surrounded by six wives, '"^"■ 

• Sura, xxxiii. 4, 5, 86-39. 
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some of whom were young, sprightly, and beautiful, 
and living as he did with his family in the midst 
of a continual concoiirBe of courtiers and viaitors, 
worshippers and suitors, such a restriction was 
needed. Indeed, he had himself proved, in the 
case of Zeinab, the danger arising from the free 
admission of friends or strangers ; and his followers 
could hardly expect to be more exempt from, 
temptation than their Prophet. The command 
to take the veil, as usual, comes from heaven; and 
the jealousy of Mahomet's heart is further allayed 
by the Divine prohibition that his wives shall never 
marry again, even afler his death. Henceforward, 
they are to be called " The Mothers of the Faithful." 
The following is the passage; — How has the fine 
gold become dim! 

" O je that belierel Enter not the Habitationa of the Pro- 
phet, except it be permitted ycm to eat bread, without woitiog 
hia conTenient timQ. But when yt: are bidden, then enter; and 
when ye have ekten, then disperse. And be not familiar in dls- 
coorse, — Verily that giTcth unea«ineM to the Prophet It shametb 
him (to speak thm) to yoa : but God is not ashamed of the Tnith. 
And when yt ask anything of his women, ask it of them &om 
behind a cnrtain;* that will be more pare for your hearts and 
for their hearts. It ia not fitting for you that ye give uneasiness to 
the Apostle of God, nor that ye should marry his wives aft«r him 
at any time; — Verily that would be an enormity in the sight of 
God. • • • • • 

" The Prophet is nearer unto the Believers than their own Souls, 
and his Wives are their Mothers."t 

• Or veil. 

t jSuto, Txxiii. TV. 6 and 50. In v. 52, the fathers, sons, 
nephews, and slaves, of the Prophet's wives are exempted from 
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Certain restrictions, but of a fer lesa atrincent Moslem 

' "= women to b« 

nature, were about this time placed upon the dresB i«"i7 'eiiws 

nhea walking 

and demeaDcur of all believing women. These were abroad. 
exposed in their walks abroad to the rude remarks of 
disaffected and licentious citizens ; they were there- 
fore commanded to throw their garments around 
them Bo as partially to veil their persons, and con- 
ceal tbeir ornaments. The men who thus troubled 
the Moslem females were threatened with expulsion 
and with a general slaughter. 

"O Prophet! Speak unto &y Wives and tby Daughters, and 
the Wives of the Believers, that the^ tlirow around them a part of 
their Mantles. This will be more seemly, that they may be re- 
cognized,* and may not be subject to annojaaoe; and God is 
Gracious and Merciful. 

" And truly, if the DieaSected, and they in whose hearts is a 
difeBse,^ and the propagators of talaehoods in the Ci^, hold not 
back, Wk shall snrely stir thee up agtunst them. Then they shall 
not be permitted to lire near unto thee therein, but fai a little. 
Accursed! Wherever they are found, they shall be taken and 
killed with a great slanghter. It is the wont of God in the case 
of those that have gone before. And these shall not find in the 
wont of God any variation."^ 

the restriction. There is a good deal more in a strain similar to 
that which I have quot«d ; but farther extracts would only weary 
the reader. 

* Recognized, that is, aa women of reputation. 

t lA Of incontinency. 

( Swa zxxiii, v. bG. See also Sura xxiv. v. 82. " Speak 
unto the Believing women that they restnun their eyes, and pre- 
serve tbeir chastity; and display not their omamoits, except what 
appeareth thereof; and let them throw their veils over their 
bosoms ; and let them not display their ornaments except to their 
husbands, &thers, &c. And let them not shake tbur feet that 
tbeir hidden ornaments be discovered." 
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Eniea for en- Rules and precautions were also prescribed to re- 

teriDg the , ,,.« i--iii 

booses, &c of gulate the visits oi strangers to their neighbours 
* " houses, and to prevent the privacy of believers from 
being intruded upon without due warning.* 
Th«» raMric- The truth is that the extreme license of Polygamy 

liona rendered ■' ° •' 

necessaiyw an^ Divoicc permitted to his followers by Mahomet 
ofiheCoran. rendered these safeguards necessary. Such license 
would not, without gross and flagrant immorality, 
be compatible with the free and open intercourse of 
European society. It would not in any nation be 
tolerable, without restrictions which fetter and de- 
grade the female sex-f 

'* Sura, xxiT. Believers an forbidden to enter any house but 
their own (even if there be no one inside) until they have first asked 
leave and saluted the familj, vv. 28-30. Three times during the 
day, i. e. before morning prayer, at the Ume of the sieeta, and after 
evening prayer, even slaves and young children (who are other- 
wise excepted) must ask permission before entering aa apartment, 
59, 60. Women past child-bearing may alone dispense with the 
outer garment, SI. The sick, and certiun near relatives, are ex- 
empted from the prohibition of dining familiarly in each other's 
inner apartments, 62. Sale, it appears to me, has not appre- 
hended the right bearing of this last verae. Vide in toco. 

j* On this account the introduction of European manners and 
customs into Mahometan society, is altogelher to be deprecated. 
The licentiousness of the ayetem, without the present checks, cruel 
and unnatural as they are, would certainly create in Massolman 
countries, an utter dissolution of morality, already at a sufficiently 
low ebb. Let the state of things be conceived, in the open and 
unrestricted society of Europe, if, from an unlimited fat^ty of 
divorce (besides the right of polygamy and servile concubinage), 
the marrisge tie were left to the simple will and fancy of the 
husband ; — if any man might look upon any married woman 
(near relatives excepted) as within his reach by marriage, the 
present husband consenting ; if, every married woman felt like 
Zeinab bint Jahsh, that she might become the lawful wife of any 
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A goodly row of houses now formed the eastern TUitmg h« 
side of the Mosque: these were the Prophet's "ha- their tumper- 
bitations," one of which was erected on every M^omet by 
fresh marriage for the accommodation of bis bride, tio^"" ""*^" 
Mahomet professed to share his time equally amongst 

man whom ehe might captivate, and who could persuade her hus- 
band to pronounce a divorce ! the foundationB of society would 
be broken up. 

I have nowhere met with a more forcible illustration of the 
natural results of the principles of the Coran in respect of Mar- 
riage than in a paper on the Malays of Penang. Their strange 
propensity to run a nutd, which has become proverbial, is justly 
traced to the law of Polygamy and Divorce: — " A man observes 
the n^lect of his wife, knows bow easily she may be separated 
finnn him, broods over the reeult,and may be led into that state of 
mind" (t.«. of an Anwk). He "views with jealousy any atten- 
tions of another man to his wife, and a iancied reciprocation on 
the vroman's part leads to the direst results .... Divorces are 
80 easily accomplished that the most abominable licentiousness is 
promoted, and the fine feelings that characterize the union of the 
•exes under the Christian dispensation are unknown .... Young 
men of thirty to thirty-live years of age may be met with who 
have had from fifteen to twenty wives, and children by several of 
them. These women have been divorced, married others, and had 
iiunilies by them." — Journal of the Indian Arehiptlago, vol. ii. 
No. 2, p. 143. 

Burkhardt tells us, of an Arab, forty-five years old, who had 
had fifty wives; so that he most have divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average nearly every year. We 
have cases of Mahomet's own " Companions " not much better. 
This is the natural and legitimate effect of the Law. 

Wherever Mahometan society is otherwise, it is owing to 
the accident of position or custom. The natoral propriety and 
hwanitg of Monogamy and of the indissolubility of the marriage 
tie, has with many individuals and many classes (as among some 
families of Pathans in India), to some extent introduced a purer 
practice in supercession of that prescribed by the Coran, and 
notnithslandiDg its temptations. But this abstinence from 
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his wives, passing a day and night in the honae of 
each successively. Thus their turn was known aa 
" the day of Sawda," — " the day of Zeinab," and bo 
on. Yet Ayesha maintained her pre-eminence in 
this as in all other respects ; and, however much 
there may have been a formal circuit of the harem, 
reducing nominally her portion to one day in six, still 
hers was the most frequented of the apartments of aU 
his wives, and best deserved the name of the Prophet's 
home. The irregularity of his attentions at length 
provoked a natural discontent; and Mahomet did 
not scruple to release himself from the obligation of 
consorting with his wives equally, and in undevia- 
ting order, by producing a command from Heaven.* 



excess cannot be carried to the credit of the sjstem introduc«d b^ 
Mahomet. It ia owing, in spite of that syatem, to the antiseptic 
tendencies still maintuned hj the Deity in human nature. 

" " Postpone any of them (thy wives) thou nmyest wish ; and 
admit unto thyself her whom thou chooaest, as well as her whom 
thou mayest deure of those whom thou hadst put aside ; it will 
be no ofience in thee. This will be easier, that they may be 
satisfied, and not repine, but be all content with that thou givest 
unto them." Svra xxxili, 48. 

A passage follows which was probably given forth at a later 
period, for in this Sura are collected a variety of precepts, of 
different stages, all relating to the treatment of women : — " No more 
Women are lawful unto thee after this: nor that thou shouldest 
exchange any of thy wives for them, even though their beauty 
fascinate thee, excepting those (slave girls) that thy right hand 
may possess, and God observeth all things." Ibid. v. 49. 

Some Commentators think that this prohibition was abrogated 
by the verse (47), which makes lawful to the Prophet in marriage 
any of his maternal or paternal cousins, and any believing woman 
who willingly eurrendera herself to him. Others say that the 
passage was revealed aiW his number of nine wives was completed 
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The burlesque on inspiration could hairdty be carried 
beyond this point Yet the command was gravely 
iocorporated in the Coran (whether Mahomet in> 
tended that it should be so, we have no means of 
deciding) ; and to this day it is recited in its course, 
as part of the Word of God, in the worship of every 
Mussulman, and of every Mosque I 

It is a relief to turn for a time from these un- 
worthy passages, to other scenes in the life of 
Mahomet. 

About three months after his return from DAma, Mahomet 

Bttacu ana 

rumours reached the Prophet of new projects against '"k™ captire 
him, in the direction of Mecca. The Bani Muata- Mnwaiick. 
lick, a branch of the Khozfla, hitherto friendly to his v. 
cause, were now raising forces with the view ofeae. 
joining the Coreish in the threatened attack on 
Medina. He resolved by a bold inroad to prevent 
their design. All the fighting men of Medina rallied 
round him ; and a great multitude of those hitherto 
lukewarm in the interests of Islam, with Abdallah ibn 
Obey at their head, desirous to maintain a friendly 
appearance, or allured by the hope of plunder, joined 
his standard. Mahomet could now muster thirty 
well appointed horse.* After a march of eight days 

In the latter case, it is to be noted that the addition of slave girls, 
as concubines, is stUI permitted ad ISitlum. The former iater- 
pretatioD supposes a fraud, which one would wiUinglj believe 
Mahomet innocent of ; for the " prohibition " was in the manner 
of a. guarantee to his existing wives, which he had no right to 
abrogate. 

* Of these, tventj belonged to the Citizens and ten to tlie 
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he encamped at the wells of Muraisl, near the sea- 
shore, some marches short of Mecca.* Here he had 
a tent pitched for himself and for Ayesha and 0mm 
Salma, who accompanied him. The tidings of his 
approach carried dismay into the ranks of the Bani 
MustaUck, and caused all their allies to fall away 
from them. The overpowering force advanced j 
and, after a brisk discharge of archery, closed so 
rapidly on the enemy, that the whole were sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner, with their famiUes, and 
their herds and flockaf Two hundred fiunilies, two 
thousand camels, and five thousand sheep and goats, 
besides much household goods, formed the booty. 
It was divided in the usual manner.J 

R«fageet. The standard of the latter was held hy Aba Bakr, of 
the former hy SU iba Oldda. 

* It is described aa a da^'s march from Al Foni, which is 
eight atagea from Medtna. X. Wdctidi, p. 111. It is also said 
bj Hishftmi to be near Codeid, p. 311. 

f Ten men of the Mostaliok were killed, — only one on Maho- 
met's side, and that by an erring shot from a Moslem. 

There aie other respectable traditions which say that Mahomet 
surpriied the Bani MustaUck by rapid marches, and fell onex- 
pectedlj npon them. The completeness of the captore wonld 
seem to strengthen this view. But the Secretary of Wftckidi 
gives his decisiou in favour of the narrative in the text. 

} The household staff was sold to the highest bidder, on the 
spot. Id the division of the spoil a camel was reckoned eqaal to 
ten sheep or goats. Some say it was on this occasion that the law 
was introduced for giving each horseman thrta timee the share of 
a footman, — two shares being reckoned for the horse. Mahomet, 
it is said, desired by this inducement to encourage the develop- 
ment of cavalry in his army. 
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The army remained encamped for several days at Aiterotion 

•' -^ II' between Ibe 

the Wells of Moraisl. In this interval an altercation dtiMneand 

. n- * 1 T I ■ tbereftigee*. 

sprang up between Siuon, a citizen, and Janja, a 
refugee, the servant of Omar. Jahja struck the 
other a blow, and the citizens of Medina rushing 
upon him to avenge their comrade's insult, Jahja 
cried loudly on the Refugees for aid. High words 
and threats passed on both sides, swords were drawn, 
and the result might have been smous, had not 
Sinftn been persuaded to withdraw his complaint 
and forgive the injury. During the quarrel, the 
disaffected party gave fi^e expression to murmurs 
against the insolence of the Reiiigees: " This," said 
Abdallah plainly, "ye have brotight upon yourselves, 
by inviting these strangers to dwell amongst us. 
When we return to Medina, the Mightier shaU surely 
expel the Meanerl"* 

Mahomet no sooner heard of the strife, and ofMahomet 
the violent language of Abdallah, than he gave immediM* 
orders for an immediate march.f The discontent 
of the Citizens and the momentary antagonism 
betwixt them and the Befugees, if allowed to spread, 
would have been dangerous to his safety. By 

* Or, " The Stronger Hhall mrely expel the Weaker." 
f There is a very different traditioii given in H. T. Kremer'a 
edition of Wfickidi, bat it i« in the apocrTphal portion of the 
volume, and evidently leata on poor aathority. It repreeenta the 
Budden and has^ march back aa canwd by the appreheuhon of an 
attack, for the reacne of the prisoners, by die B. Miistalick. There 
is no reason, I think, for doubting the received narradve. 
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breaking up the camp, and at once ordering a long 
and wearisome march, he hoped to divert men's 
minds from the events of the morning q,nd make the 
quarrel to die away. Therefore, though the hour 
was still early and uneeasonable, and although amity 
had apparently been re-established, Mahomet started 
without delay, and kept the army marching the 
whole of that day and night and the following day, 
till the sun was high. Then he halted, and the 
force, overpowered with fatigue, was soon asleep. 
From thence they proceeded onwards to Medina by 
regular marches.* 
Abdoiiah and Abdallah protested to Mahomet, apparently before 
eitiuini repri- the army moved, that he had not made use of the 

manded in tho . ., , , ■ t tr t 

Coran. expressions attributed to him ; and Mahomet, 

although some of his followers counsdled serere and 
decisive measures, received his excuse with civility. 
When Abdfdlah was being hardly handled by his 
fanatical son, who tried to extort irom him the con- 
fession that ht was the Mtanery and Mahomet the 
Mightier,^ the Prophet chancing to pass by inter- 

' On the marcli back tliete wu a tremendons storm ; aa which 
it IB Bud that Mahomet desired his followers not to be alarmed, 
» it merely portended the death of ooe of his leading enemies. 
On reaching Medina, they found that BnAa, a chief of the Cdna- 
cAa, and a promoter of diMffeolJon, had died that veij night. 
Eiah&mi, SI 2. 

I There are worse aotaous than this attribated to Abdallah's 
•on. He ofered to bring his &ther's head, if Mahomet deaired it; 
saying — " If be is to be killed, I will do it mjtxM. If an; otber 
man commits thedeed, the Devil will tempt me to avenge my father's 
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fered aod said, — " Leave him alone 1 For, by my 
life I so long as he remaineth with us, we shall make 
his companionship pleasant unto him." Still, when 
he returned to Medina and found himself again 
firmly fixed in the affections of the citizens, Maho- 
met deemed it neceasary to administer to AbdaUah 
and his followers a public reprimand, and his bitter 
feelings found expression in the sixty-third Sura. 
The heavenly message therein conveyed, contains a 
curse against the insincere and disaffected professors 
of Islam ; and the quotation in that Sura of the very 
words attributed to Abdallah, fixed the point of the 
divine reprimand against him, and shewed eigni* 
ficantly that Mahomet did not credit his denial. * 

blood: and by IdUing a Believer for an Unbeliever, I shall go to 
Hell. Sufier me to kill him myself 1" Hahdmi, p. 318. 

Omar also is said to have counselled Mahomet at Moraiet to put 
Abdallah to death. But Mahomet replied — " Omar] How irill it 
be if men should say that Mahomet killeth his own followers ? 
nay, bat let ob give orders for an immediate march." In after 
days when Abdallah's authority waned, and he was treated with- 
out reverence even by his own people, Mahomet reminded Omar 
of hb advice on this occasion, and asked whether it was not far 
better to have reserved faim for this fate, than to have put him 
to death. Omar confessed the wisdom of the Prophet. 

I view, however, all these traditions with suspicion, — they are 
too much of one type, always introducing Omar, &c., with the 
same violent and intolerant language which the sucoess and con- 
quests of Islam gave rise to in later days, but which would hardly 
have been suitable, or ev^t thought of, when the party of the Dis- 
agected was still bo strong at Medina. 

* The following is the passage alluded to; — " When the Dis- 
affected come unto thee, they say : ' We teittfy Iheit tfunt art the 
PtophetofGod:' and God knoweth that thou art his Prophet, 
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The captives of the Bani Mxistalick, having been 
jttWCTTio, carried to Medina with the rest of the booty, men 

daughter of . . i. . - 

tbe Mustaiick from theiT tribe soon amved to make terms for their 
terenth wife, release. Juweiria, the daughter of their chief, fell 
to the lot of a citizen, who, taking advantage of her 
rank and comeliQess, fixed her ransom at nine ounces 
of gold.* Despuring to raise so laige a sum, she 
ventured into the presence of the Prophet, while 
seated in the apartment of Ayesha, and pleaded for 
some remission of the heavy price demanded for 

and God teBlifietb that the Disaffected are liars. They take their 
oaths as a Shield, aad they turn men aside from the way of God; 
verily it is evil, that which they do: — This becaose they beliered, 
and aAerwards diabeliered; Wherefore, thar hearts are sealed, 
and they understand not. When thou seeet them, thoa admireet 
them ; but when they speak, thon listenest to th^ words, as if 
they were logs set np (against the wall);f they fancy ereiy ciy is 
against themselTes. They are enemies. Beware oi theml God 
onne theml How are they turned unto lies ! 

" And when it is said untc them : ' Coma I lettAe Prophet of 
Qod aek pardon for you ; ' they aTert their beads, and ye see them 
turn aside, puffed np with pride. It is the same for tbem whether 
thou askest pardon for them, or dost not ask pttrdon fbr them. 
God will not pardon them. God doth not guide wicked men imto 
the truth. 

" These are they which say : ' i3o ncX txpeud govt Wtalth upo» 
thottviho an with the Prophet of God, and to thejf uniiduperee;' — 
Whereas unto God belong the treasures of the Heavens and of 
the Earth: but the Disaffected understand not. 

" They say ; ' When we rehim unto JfetEnOj twily tie Mightier 
thaU exp^ from thence Uie Meaner :' Whereas Might belongeth unto 
God and his Prophet, and tbe Believers: but the Disa&cted do 
not comprehend." iSum Ix iii- 

* The ordinary ransom of a woman or child was tan oamels. 

I i,e. they are equally devoid of senae. 
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her freedom. Ayesha no sooner saw her than, 
well knowing the eusceptibiUty of Mahomet, her 
jealously prognosticated what was about to take 
place, for the damsel was fair to look upon, and of a 
winning carriage. Mahomet listened to her suppli- 
cation. — ^"Wilt thou hearken," he said in reply, 
'*to something better than that thou askest of me ?" 
Surprised by the gentle accenta of the conqueror, she 
inquired what that might be : " Even that I should 
paythyran8om,andmaTrytbeemy8elfI" Tbedamsel 
expressed her consent; the ransom was paid; and 
Mahomet, taking her at once to wife, built a seventh 
house for her reception. As soon as the marriage 
was noised abroad, the people said that the Bani 
Mustalick were now become their relatives, and 
that the rest of the prisoners should go free, aa 
Juweiria's dower; "and no woman," said Ayesha, 
telling the story in after days, " was ever a greater 
blessing to her people than this Juweiria."* 

• K. TTdfttiat, Uli; ffahami, 813. Some traditiona tay that 
Mahomet liberated all the prisoners, as her dower; others B»y/ortg 
peraoDs ; othera ag^ that ODe hmidred captives gained their free- 
dom ; — the people letlmg them go without raosocn eo soon as thej 
heard of the marriage. I have adopted the likeliest Teraion. 

I am not by any means certain that Mahomet's marriage with 
Jaweiria, did not take place whilst the army was encamped at the 
wells of Muraist; for Mahomet was absent twenty-eight days in 
this expedition (Wftckidi); daring ten of which he mnst have 
halted there. This would allow ample time for the negotiations 
of ransom, &e. WfLckidi also says that only tome of the women 
were brought to Medina. 

In this view we may suppose the interview between Mahomet 
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Ayeshft Mt But B Severer trial than the advent of a new rival 

Into aonble. 

hung over Ayesha ; her honour was about to be caUed 
in question. 
Her misad- The wlves of Mahomct, when they marched with 

Tentore on tlie f 

nutfch, with him, travelled each in a litter carried by a camd. 
Since the order for the veil, this litter had been 
careMly shrouded from the public gaze. It was 
placed before the door of the tent, and at the hour 
of marching, the lady entered it in sedusion, and 
adjusted the curtains; the servants then approached 
and liiled it upon the camel. On the day on which 
the army re-entered Medina, from the expedition 
against the Bani Muatalick, the camel of Ayesha was 
brought at the end of the journey to her door, near 
the Mosque ; but when the litter was opened it was 
found to be empty.* Shortly after Safw&n, one of the 
Refiigees, appeared leading his camel, with Ayesha 
seated upon it Ayesha explained that just before 
the time of marching, having occasion to go to some 
little distance from her tent, she dropped her neck- 
lace of Yemen beads. On coming to her Utter, she 
perceived that it was lost, and went back to seek 
for it. Meanwhile the bearers came up, and imagin- 



■nd Jaweiria to hare occnrred in Ayesha's tent. And if so, tlie 
marriage prxtded the misadveoture of Ayesha with Safwln. 
May not her vexation Bud reasonable jealousy at the ragrancy 
of Mahomet's affections have had some connection with the scene 
I am about to recount ? 

• As explained above, both Ayesha and 0mm 3alma were with 
Mahomet in this trip. 
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ing Ayesha to be within, (for she was yet slender and 
slight in %ure),* lifted the litter according to cus- 
tom, and led the camel away. On her return, Ayesha 
was astonished to find the place deserted, and no 
one left anywhere in sight, f So, expecting that 
the mistake would be soon discovered, and the Utter 
brought back, she wrapped her clothes around her 
and sat patiently on the ground. Meanwhile, Saf- 
w&n, who had been also accidentally detained, passed 
by, and reconizing Ayesha, expressed surprise at 
finding one of the Prophet's wives in this predica- 
ment. She did not answer him. No other words 
(so Ayesha declared) passed between them; but 
Safwfin brought his camel near her, and turning his 
face in the opposite direction, desired her to mount 
When she was seated, he approached, and taking 
bold of the halter, led the caa)el towards Medina. 
Thoiigh he made every haste, he could not overtake 
the army J and thus they entered the city before the 
gaze of the people, and some time after the other 
travellers had all alighted. 

The scandal-loving Arabs were not slow in Mnhomeff 

° esuaugetnenl 

drawing the worst conclusions from this inoppor- &o™ *>"■ 

' Being light in weight, her absence from the litter made little 
difierence in its henTiness. Ayesha explains the alenderness of 
her figure bj saying that the Pruphet's wives had hitherto lived 
on a light diet of barley or pulse. They had not yet the indulgence 
of meat But see Canon n. B. p. Iz, vol. i. 

I We must suppose that her tent was very light, easily taken 
down, laden, and carried off, so soon as she was supposed t» have 
entered the litter. 
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tune occurrence. The reporte Boon reached the 
ears of Mahomet and caused him great uneasiness. 
Ayesha felt the change of his manner towards her, 
and (though professing to be ignorant, till some time 
after of the cause) it preyed upon her mind. She 
fell sick, and finding his indifference to be still main- 
tained, obtained permission of Mahomet to return 
to her father's house. 

The estrangement of Mahomet from his favourite 
1 wife strengthened the grounds for her defamation. 
Her fall was gloried over by those who bore no 
love to the Prophet, and became a topic of malicious 
conversation even among some of bia staunch adhe- 
rents. At the head of the former was Abdallah ibn 
Obey; and foremost among the latter were Mistah 
(a relative and dependent of Abu Bakr), the Poet 
Haas&n, and Hamna, daughter of Jahsh, who rejoiced 
over the dishonour of her sister Zeinab's rival.* 
Mahomet When matters had gone on thus for a month, 

idi^ert for ' Mahomet resolved to put an end to the scandal. So 
Oe matMr. he mounted the pulpit, and sharply reprimanded his 
followers : " O ye people I " he said, *' what con- 
cern is it of others that they should disquiet me in 
affturs touching my femily, and that they should un- 
justly blame them ! Whereas, I myself know con- 

' Ajreeha saya: — "Now Hamna took up the Bcandal, because 
■he was aister of Zdiiab, daughter of Jahsh (formerly wife of 
Zeid) ; and there was noae that dared to put herself in competition 
with me, but Zeinab only. She herself said nothing bad, but her 
tdsler did 80, envjing me because of my Buperiority to Zeinab." 
HiihAmi, p. SI 6. 
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ceniiDg my family nought but tlutt which is good. 
And moreoTer ye have traduced a man, regardiog 
whom likewise I know not aught but what is good." 
Then Oseid, a leader of the Bani Aws, arose and 
swore that he would punish the delinquents, even to 
death, if the I^phet would but ^ve permission. On 
this an altercation sprang op between him and the 
Bani Ehazraj, to whom the chief offenders amongst 
the citizens belonged.* The quarrel was with some 
difficulty appeased by Mahomet, who then left the 
Mosque and proceeded to the house of Abu Bakr. 

There, having called to him Os&maf and Ali, he ?^"" 
asked counsel of them. Ostoa declared his utter ^^ 
disbelief of the slanderous reports. Ali with greater 
caution, recommended the examination of Ayesha'a 
maid ; and the maid when called could bear testimony 
to nothing but the general innocence of her mistress.^ 

* The altercatioii u not noticed by TTiffliftmi ; — but see M. C, 
dt Ptrceval, m. p. 168. 

I Osama was the son of the Prophet's mme, Barakft (Onun 
Ajman), and Zeid. See voL iL p. 49. 

{ We must remember that all this is Ayesha's own accoimt of 
the matter, and that there was a strong antipathy between her and 
Ali. Her statement must therefore be received with caution. It 
is u follows : — ^Ali replied to Mahomet : "O Prophett there is 
no lack of women, and thou canst withont difficolty supply her 
place. Ask this servant girl about her, perchance she may tell 
the truth." So Hahomet called Bureira; Ali arose and struck 
her severely, saying, — " Tell the trath unto the Prophet." " I 
know nothing," said the, "of Ayesha but what is good :^-exceptiiig 
tMs, indeed, that one day I was kneading com, and I asked her to 
watch it, and she went asleep, and the goats came and ate tbentrf'.'' 
Hish^mi, p. 316. 
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Ayeaha is Mahomet then went to Ayesha herself. From the 

cleared bj » i • i i 

revelation time wfaen she had first learned the damaging nature 
of the reports about her charact^, she had abandoned 
herself to excessive grief. Her mother exhorted her 
to patience: — "Assuage thy sorrow, my daughterl" 
she said : — " It is seldom that a beautiM woman is 
married to a man who loves her, and who has other 
wives besides, but the latter multiply scandal against 
her, and men do so likewise." But she refused to be 
comforted, and continued to pine away. Now when 
Mahomet entered, he sat down beside her, with her 
father and mother ; and he said, " Ayesha I thou 
knowest what men have spoten of thee. Fear God I 
If indeed thou hast been guilty of that which they 
accuse thee of, then repent towards God, for the 
Lord accepteth the repentance of his servants." 
Ayesha held her peace, expecting (as she tells us) 
that her parents would reply for her; — but they 
too were silent. At last she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears, and exclaimed, — " By the Lord I I say 
that I will never repent towards God of that which 
ye speak of. I am helpless. If I confess, God 
knoweth that I am guiltless. If I deny, no one 
believeth me. All I can say is that which Joseph's 
father stud, — PaHence becometh me: God is my 
hdper !"* Then, as aU sat silent, Mahomet appeared 
to fall into a prophetic trance. They covered him 

* Ayeeha tsys that the name of Jacob having eotirely gone 
firtmi her memory at the moment, >he subvtitnted the words, 
JoitpV$ father. 
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over, and placed a pillow imder his head. Thus he 
lay seemingly unconscious* In a little while he 
recovered himself, cast off the clothes, and sat up. 
Wiping away the great drops of sweat from his fore- 
head, he esclaimed, '^Ayesha! rgoice! Verily the Lord 
hath revealed thine innocence" — "Praise be to God!" 
was all that Ayesha could reply. 

Then Mahomet went forth to the people, and I'-s'agea of 

the Conui 

recited before them the commands which he had re»e*]<^ <"> 

the oocaaioii 

received in this matter from heaven. They are 
contained in the twenty-fourth Sura, which opens 
with the declaration of the punishment for harlotry, 
— one hundred 8tripes,f and proceeds thus: — 

" Thej tliat slander married women.f and thereafter do oot 
bring forward fonrvitnessesjscoarge them with four score slripus: 
and ^e ehall never again receive their testimony; for they are 
infamous, — tjnless they repent after that, and amend, for God is 
forgiving and merciful.§ • • • Verily they, — a party amongst 

* Ayesha assures us that her mind was perfectly tranquil at this 
CTitical moment, confident that her innocence would be vindicated 
from heaven. 

f This penalty is made by the Moslem divines to apply to 
fornication only, and not to adultery. For the latter no punish- 
ment is mentioned in the Coran, but the Sonna awards death by 
stoning, for it. See vol. i. Introduction, p. zxv. not«. 

% Muhemdt : the meaning of which term is fixed by v. 22. 

§ Here intervenes the special ordinance prescribed for husbands 
who charge their wives with adultery. If they have no witnesses, 
the charge, swom to four times, with a fifth oath imprecating the 
wrath of God upon the false swearer, is to be accepted in lieu of 
four witnesses. The wife may avert the punishment by simitar 
oaths and a similar imprecation. No corresponding privilege is 
conceded to the wife who should accuses her husband of adultery. 
Sura xxJT, 6-9. 
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yoQ, — thftt have &bricat«d lies, diink it not to be ao evil onto 
you.* To every man amongst them shall be (dealt oat according 
to) the crime which he hath wrought; and he that hath been for- 
ward amongst them in a^;raTating the same, bis poniahment ahall 
be great. 

"Why, when they heard it, did not the belierera, men and 
women, imagine in their minds that which ie good, and sajr, — 
I7m ii a mamfiit Uef Have they brought four witneosea thereof? 
Wherefore, aince they have not produced the witneawa, they are 
Hara, these men, in the sight of God. 

" If it were not for the &vour of God upon you, uid his mercy 
in this world and in the next, verily for that which ye have spread 
abroad, a grievous punishment had overtaken you; — when ye 
published it with youi tongues, and said with your moudis that of 
which ye had no knowledge : and ye counted it lig^t, but with God 
it is weighty. 

" Why, when ye beard it, did ye not say : 'It hthngtth not to 
mthattot»lii9vidtpaaio/liui; — OradotuOodl ThitUamonUnM 

" God admonish«ih you that ye retain not again to the lik« 
thereof, for ever. 

" And God manifesteth unto yon his vigns, for God is kninrii^ 
and wise. 

"Verily, they who love that infiunyahould be pabliahedn^;ard- 
ing the believeifl: to them shall be a grievous torment in this 
world and in the next And God hooweth, but ye do not know. 

" And if it had not been for the grace of God upon you, and 
his meroy, — Tetily, God is merciM and forgiving."! 

Thaoaimii- After some farther denunciatlcoiB of the wrath 

Aresha are and cuTse of God a^unst the traducers of innoceDt 

"'°°'**'^ females, Mahomet stopped shortj and, in accordance 

-with the IHvine command, ordered the calumniators 

of Ayesha to receive the punishment ordained for 

* i.s. to the Prophet and his fomtly. 
t Sura xjdv, w. 4, 5, and 10-20. 
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them. Mistalt and Hass&n received eacli foutscore 
Btripee ; and even Hamna, the sister of the favourite 
Zeinab, failed to eecape. But Mahomet did not 
Tentore to enforce the sentence against AbdaUah. 
It was fortunate that be refrained from doing bo, 
for a time of trial wae approachii^, when the aliena- 
tion of this powerful citizen and his adherents might 
have proved fatal to hb cause. 

Satisfied with the infliction of these punishments, Hwsan is 

* concilinted bj 

Mahomet, instead of keeping up the grudge, sought ">« prenot of 
rather to conciUate the slanderers of Ajesha. Saf- 
w&n (the hero of the misadventure), smarting under 
the satires of the poet Hass^, drew his sword upon 
him and inflicted a deep wound. Hass&n and 
his comrades seized and bound Safwto, and car- 
ried him before Mahomet The Prophet first re- 
buked Hassto for troubling the citisens with his 
lampoons ; and then, lumng composed the diflerence, 
more than compensated the Foet for his wound and 
the di^race of the stripes, by conferring on him 
a valuable estate and mansion in the vicinity of 
Medina. He also commanded Abu Bakr not to 
withdraw from Mistah, his indigent rdative, the 
support he bad hitherto given him.* 

Ayesha, again received back to the home and the HaMin writ« 
heart of Mahomet, re-established herself, perhaps praise of 
more firmly than before, in the paramount influence if reconeUed 

* This was not thought too small a matter for a speoiat Sevela- 
lioH. See Sura xxiv, 23. 
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which she exercised there. Her praises were sung 
by HaasfLn himself, — ^her purity, her grace, her wit, 
and (what Ayesha piqued herself more than all 
upon,) her slender and elegant 6gure, — in glowing 
verse, which entirely reconciled her to the Poet.* 
Ouiit or inno- Little remark is needed regarding the character 
Ajeaha. of Ayesha, and the pretended message from the 
Almighty to which it gave occasion. There are not 
materials sufficient for deciding upon the charges 
brought against her, and the question is immaterial. 
That there were grounds of grave su8picion,Mahomet 
by his behaviour towards Ayesha himself admitted. 
The reason subsequently assigned for her innocence 
and the punishment of the slanderers, — namely, the 
The law of absence of four witnesses, is inconclusive. It might 

■lander eala- " 

biished by have been necessary that Mahomet should caution or 

Mahometp 

even punish his followers for lightly or mahciously 
damaging a reputation hitherto untarnished ; but to 
prohibit, on pain of stripes, all comment on suspi- 
cious morality, unless attested by four witnesses, is 
to cast a veil over conduct which the interests of 
society may often require to be canvassed and held 
up to reprobation.f 



* Wben he came to the passage referriog to her tHinnen, she 
archly iaterrupted him hj a piece of railleiy at his own corpu- 
lence. M. C- de Perceval, iii, p. 175. 

f It is tnie that an exception 'a made in favour of tlie hasband 
whose simple oath five times repeated may be substituted, bo iax 
■,\s his own interests are concerned, for the four witnesses. But 
iliis would not toiich the case of unmarried women, or widows, or 
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Although admitting so decisively the innocence of m 
Ayesha, Mahomet did not deem the character of hia CorancaotionB 
■wives above the necessity of a caution, enforced too agaum im- 
by the threat of double punishment, if they erred. 
They were not as other women ; far more than others 
they were bound to abstain from every word and 
action such as might encourage those " whose hearts 
were diseased." The passage, in which the jealousy 
of the Prophet thus betrays itself through the 
transparent veil of a Revelation, is too curious to be 
curtailed, even at the lisk of the reader's patience. 

"O Prophet, say imto thy Wires, — ^Ifytaetk after tkia pnsent 
lAft, and the Ftuhtcm thereof, come, I will make prooieion for you 
and dumits you with a fair ditraitaion' 

" But if ye seek after God and his Apostle, and the Life to 
come, then -veril; God hath prepared for the excellent amongst 
you, ft great Reward. 

" O Women of the Prophet 1 If any amongst you should be 
guilty of open Tice,' the punishment shall be doubled unto faer 
twofold; — and that were easy with God. 

" But she that amongst you devoteth herself to God and hia 
Apostle, and worketh righteousness, We shall give unto her her 
Reward twice told, and We have prepared for her a gradoos 
muntenance. 

" O ye Women of the Prophet! Ye are not like unto any one 



where the husband might be blind or conniving; and yet the 
interests of public morals might justify society in taking cogni- 
zance of strongly suspected immorality even when not supported 
by four witnesses. The practical result of Mahomet's rule is that 
the Mahometan husband immures, or secludes hia wife, or watches 
her at. every turn ; and with such a system is this to be wondered 

* iusJ^ ila-U ordinarily used of incontinence. 
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amoDgBt (other) WbineD. If je fear the Lord, be not bland in 
jonr speech, leat he indulge desire in whose heart is a disease. 
Tet speak the speech that b suitable. 

" And abide witiiia your Hooaes ; and array not jouraelTes as 
ye used to do in the days of ^oranoe gone by. And obserre 
the times of Prayer ; and give Alms ; and obey God and his 
Apostle. Verily the Lord desireth only to poi^ away from you 
Imparity, ye that are (bis) household, and to purify you wholly. 

" And keep in memory that which is recited in your houses, of 
the Signs ' of God, and Wisdom: for God pierceth tliat which ii 
hiddeiitf and is acquainted with all things." 



' Or Verses, — meaning passages of the Goran. 

t Or " God is Benign" ; • , n t\^\ — This word is probably used 
with the meaning I have given it in the text, as intimatiiig that any 
secret improprieties on the part of Us Wives would not be hidden 
from God. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 



Si^ of Medina, and Maataere ofth* Bant Coreitza. 



Bail Coda, A.H. V. FArvofry, March, A.D. 627. 

While Mahomet thus occupied himself with the mo™ rtimng 

.... . , , , iMnMopen 

caies of his increaamg harem, and, by messages upon ^^ 
addressed to them frcon heaven, enjoined upon his 
wives virtue and propriety of life, more weighty 
and stirring scenes suddenly opened out before him. 
The winter season was affain come round at which The corauh, 

. joined by ftn 

it had now become customary with the Coreish to unmense foi™ 

- , .,. , ■ »«■ 1 A mi ' of theEedouin 

prepare for boetihtjes against Mahomet.* Their tnbeg, march 
enmity was at this time fardier stimulated by Huwey dSl, 
and other Jewish chieis exiled &om Medina, who 
imdertook the duty of rousing the Bedouin tribes of 
the neighbourhood, bound by alliance or sympathy 
in the same cause. Among these allies were several 
dans of the great Ghatai^ family, between whom 
and Mahomet there had already been some warlike 
passes. The Bani Ashja and Murra, each brought 
four hundred warriors ; and the Bani Fez^a, 

* Badr wu fought in January, A.H. II., bat that was brought 
on by Mahomet hiniBelf. Ohod ooourred about the ume seaaon, 
A.U. m. ; and the abortive preparations for the seoood Badr took 
place in the same month, A.H. IT. 
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a large force, with one thouBand camels, under 
Uyeina;* tte Bani Suleim, who had been concerned 
in the massacre at Maf^na, joined the army at Marr 
al Tzahr&n, with seven hundred men.f The Bani 
Sdd and Bani As4d also swelled the force, the latter 
still smarting irom the attack made on them by 
Mahomet about two years before.^ The Coreish 
themselves brought foiu- thousand soldiers, including 
three hundred horse, and one thousandfive hundred 
riders upon camels, into the field. The entire force 
was estimated at ten thousand men. They marched 
in three separate camps ; all were under the general 
leadership of Abu Sofifin, but when the time for 
action came, the several chiefe appear each for a day 
to have commanded in succession. 
Mahomet d«- Mahomet had notice of their approach barely in 
bj digging a time to prepare for their reception. The unfortunate 
Shairwa) iBsxiQ of the affair at Ohod, against numbers much 
FeStt^. inferior, put it out of the question to offer battle. A 
A.D.6a7. happy su^estion was made by Salmfin, "the Per- 
sian," who was familiar with the mode in which 
camps and cides were defended in other countries.§ 

* See above, p. 226. 

t For theee tribes, see table, vol. i. p. ccxziT. 

X Namely, the expedition to Catan. The Bani S4d ibn Bakr 
were a branch of the UairlkziiL Mahomet had been norsed among 
them. Vol.i. p. 19. 

§ He U said to have bees a Christiao captive of Mesopotamia, 
bought \yj a Jew Irom the Bani Ealb, and ransomed on his pro- 
fesmon of Islam. This is the first occasion on which he comes to 
notice. 
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Mahomet and his followers, by his advice, at once 
adopted the stratagem hitherto unknown in Arabia, 
of entrenching the town. The stone houses of Me- 
dina were built so compactly tc^ther that, for a 
considerable distance, they presented a high and 
nearly unbroken wall, of itself a sufficient protection. 
But it was necessary to connect this on the north- 
west by a line of defence with the ru^ed mass of 
rocks which there approach the town,* and to carry 
it round the other open and defenceless quarters on 
the east and south. The work, consisting of a deep 
ditch and rude earthen dyke, was portioned out 
amongst the various clans. Mahomet stimulated 
the enthusiasm of his followers by himself carrying 
the excavated earth, and joining in their song, as at 
the building of the Mosque : — 

" Lord 1 there is do happiness but that of Futurity; 
Wherefore have mercy on the mea of Medina and the Kefugees 1 " 

He also frequently repeated the following verses, 
covered as he was, like the rest, with earth and 
dust: — 



• The fortress or castle of Medina is now built on tliis " out- 
cropping mass of rock." Bwion, ii. 29. Burckhardt calls it a 
small rocky elevation, p. 321. Speaking of the great Syrian 
chain, he also says : — " The last undulations of these mountains 
touch the town on the north side." This is apparently what, in 
tradition, is called SUd, though Burckhardt gives thut name " Jubel 
8ila," to the Moiiakh (or encamping ground) lying immedialely 
south of it. See p. 327. I gather that the part of modem Medina 
immediately to the east of the fort was in ancient times open and 
unbuilt upon. 

VOL. m. L L 
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"Oh LordI without thee, we had not been guidedl 
We shoutd never have given alms, neither should we hare prajedl 
Send down upon us tranquillity, aod in battle^tablishourstepsl 
For they have risen up against us, and sought to pervert us. 
■ but we refused! — Tea, we kefused ! " 

And as he repeated the last two words, he raised hia 
voice high and loud. 
The annj of In six dava, the trench was finished, deep and wide 

Medina posted _ _ _ _ 

within th« throughout almost the whole length of the defence. 
8th DzdI The houses outside the town were evacuated, and the 
2^^ MardS' ^' womeu and children were placed for security on the 
A.D. 626.' jQpg (jf ^Y^Q double-storied houses within the entrench- 
ment. These arrangements were hardly completed 
when the enemy was reported to be advancing by 
Ohod. The army of Medina, three thousand strong, 
was immediately marshalled and posted across the 
road, leading to Ohod, having the trench in front, and 
their rear resting upon the north-eastern quarter of 
the city and the rising ground of Sild-f The northern 
face was the point most vulnerable to the enemy, the 
approaches from the east being covered by walls 
and palm enclosures. 
ThoCoreish TheCoreiBh,withtheirallies,encampedatfirstupon 
site them, their old ground at Jorf and al Gh^ba, near Ohod. 
Then passing unopposed by the scene of their former 



• Some anthoritles hold that the hostilities occurred in Rhawwftl , 
T Huppoae to avoid the holy months. But Wackidi and his secre- 
tary are consisU^nt in their dates throughout, and I have followed 
them. 

f For Sild, see note in preceding page, 
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victory, and finding the country deserted, they swept 
rapidly up the road to Medina. The enemy formed 
their several camps in front of the Moslem army, 
the picquets of which were now posted closely along 
the trench. The Coreish were astonished and dis- 
concerted at the new tactics of Mahomet. Unable 
to come to close quarters, they contented themselves 
for sometime with a distant discharge of archery. 

Meanwhile, Abu Sofi^n succeeded in detaching and detach 
the Jewish tribe of Coreitza from their allegiance to Coreitia from 
Mahomet Huwey, the Jewish chief, was sent to MshraMt 
their fortress, and was at first refiised admittance. 
But, persevering in his sohcitations, dwelling upon 
the iU-concealed enmity of Mahomet towards the 
Jews, and representing the overwhelming numbers 
of the confederate army as " a surging sea," he at 
last persuaded Kdb, their chief, to relent. It was 
agreed that the Coreitza would assist the Coreish, 
and that Huwey should retire into their fortress, 
ID case the allies marched back without inflicting a 
fetal blow upon Medina. Rumours oi" this defection 
reaching Mahomet, he sent the Skd ibn Mu&dz and 
Sdd ibn Obfida, chief men of the Aws and Khazraj, 
to ascertain the truth of the report, and strictly 
chai^d them, if the result of their inquiry was 
unfavourable, to divulge it to none but to himself. 
They found the Coreitza in a sullen mood. " Who 
is Mahomet," said they, " and who is the Apostle of 
God, that we should obey him ? There is no bond 
or compact betwixt us and him." After high words 
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and threats, the two messengers took their leave, 
and reported to Mahomet that the temper of the 
Jews was even worse than he had feared.* 



' I have much hesitation in detennimng what the compact was, 
at this time existing between SfaLomet and the Coreitza, and 
what part the Coreitza actually took in assisting the olliea. The 
evidence is altogether ex partt, and is of courae as adverse to the 
Coreitza as possible. Canon, I. K. t. i. p. Iviii. 

The Coran, our surest guide, sajs simply that they " assisted" 
the allies, ^, j^Ui {S. xxxiii. 26) ; and the best traditions confine 
Aemselves to thb general expression. Had there been any ac^ve 
hostilities entered upon, they would, I think, according to &£&- 
hornet's habit, have been more distinctly specified in the Goran. . 

On the other hand, a tradition from Ayesha states that, when 
the allies broke up, the Coreitza " returned" to their fort ; and 
some traditions, thongh not of much weight, speak of them as part 
of the besieging force be/ore Medina. 

There is also a weak tradition that Hodzeiia, sent as a spy to 
the enemy's camp, overheard Abu Sofi&n telling his comrades the 
good news that the Coreitza had agreed to join him, after tendaffi' 
preporaiwn, provided he sent seventy warriors tohold theirfortress 
while they were absent in the field ; and that Hodzeifa's report was 
the first intelligence Mahomet had of the defection. 

On the whole, my impression is that the Coreitza entered into 
a league with Huwey, making common cause with him, and pro- 
mising to take part in following up any success on the part of the 
Coreish, — a promise which they were in the best position to fulfil, 
— their fortress being, though at some distance, on the undefended 
side of Medina. But, before any opportunity ofiered, they saw 
the likelihood of the siege failing, and then distrust and disunion 
broke out. 

It is to be noticed that the compact existing betwixt them and 
Mahomet is admitted to have been a sUgkt one tj 4. K. Wddadi, 
114^. Al Jowhari says that this term means a treaty entered into 
with6ut forecast or dedgn, or without confirmation, a slight one. 
" Fccdus vel paotam forte (jMoi-k^) inittim, vel baud finnom." 
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This news alarmed Mahomet. He justly appre-i>angerio 

,,,,,. . i t T ■ 1 MedWiKira 

hended that his previous treatment oi the Jewish tbts defection, 
tribes might now drive the Coreitza to desperate mea- for in »afetj. 
sures. The south-eastem quarter of the city, which 
lay on their side, was the least capable of defence. 
The Jews had still many friends and adherents 
among the citizens. Disaffection lurked every- 
where. Even amongst the professed followers of the 
Prophet, some began to talk already of deserting. 
To protect the families of his followers throughout 
the town, and to guard against surprise or treachery, 
Mahomet was obliged to detach from his force, 
already barely adequate to man the long trench, 
two parties, each composed of two or three hundred 
soldiers, which night and day patrolled the streets.* 
A strong guard was also kept over his own tent. 

The enemy, notwithstanding their numbers, were a part? or 
paralyzed by the vigilance of the Moslem outposts. ttSw cUw' 
They professed to regard the trench as an unworthy g^ driv^ " 
subterfiige : " Truly," they said in their chagrin, ^ 
" this is a foreign artifice, to which no Arabs have 
ever yet descended." But, it was nevertheless the 
safety of Medina. The confederate army resolved if 
possible to storm it, and having discovered a certain 
narrow and weakly-guarded part, a general attack was 
made upon it. The cavalry spurred their horses for- 



• One party of three hundred was under Zeid, Mahomet's 
freedman : and another of two hundred under a Medina chie£ 
K. W&tAidi. 112. 
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ward, and a few of them, Jed by Ikrima, son of Abu 
Jahl, cleared the ditch, and galloped vauntingly in 
front of their enemy. No sooner waa thig perceived 
than Ali with a body of picked men moved out against 
them. These, by a rapid manceuvre, gained the rear 
of Ikrima, and occupying the narrow point which 
he had crossed, cut off his retreat. At this moment 
Amr, son of Abd Wudd, an aged chief * in the 
train of Ikrima, challenged his adversaries to single 
combat. Ali forthwith accepted the challenge, 
and the two stood alone in the open plain. Amr, 
dismounting, maimed his horse, in token of his 
resolve to conquer or to die. They closed, and for a 
short time were hidden in a cloud of dust. But 
it was not long before the well-known TakMr, 
"Great is the LordI" from the lips of Ali, made 
known that he was the victor. The rest, taking 
advantage of the diversion, again spurred their 
horses, and all gained the opposite side of the ditch, 
excepting Nowfal, who failing in the leap, was des- 
patched by Zobeir. 
StocTtnthe Nothing farther was attempted that day. But 
uwri^itne ^^^^ preparations were made during the night; 
oideieace— and uext momiug, Mahomct fouttd the whole force 
of the allies drawn out against him. It required 
the utmost activity and an unceasing vigilance on his 
side to frustrate the manceuvres of the enemy, who 
sought, by massing their troops on the least protected 

• Said to liave been ninety years of age. 
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pointB, and by a sustained and galling dischai^ 
of arrows, to gain the opposite side of the trench. 
This continued throughout the day ; and as the 
array of Mahomet was but just sufficient to guard 
the long line, there could be no relief. Even at 
night Kh41id, with a strong party of horse, kept up 
the alarm, and still threatening the line of defence, 
rendered outposts at frequent intervals necessary. 
But all their endeavours were without effect. The 
trench was not crossed ; and during the whole opera- 
tions Mahomet lost only five men.* SAd ibn Muadz, 
ft chief of the Bani Aws, was wounded severely by 
an arrow in the shoulder. The archer, as he shqt it, 
cried aloud ; — " There, take that from the son of 
Area." Mahomet, with a savage play upon the 
name, exclaimed, — " The Lord cause thy face to 
Hweatf in hell firel" The confederates had but three 
men killed. 

No prayers had been said that day : the duty at Prayen n- 

, , , . .TXT, ■ pe»M<i in "w 

the trench was too heavy and mcessant. When it was evening, for 
dark, therefore, and the greater part of the enemy dnnng the 
had retired to their camp, the Moslem troops were as- ^' 
sembled, and a separate service was repeated for each 
prayer which had been omitted. Mahomet on this 
occasion is said to have cursed the allied army, and 
said, — " They have kept us from our daily prayers: 
God fill with fire their bellies and their gravea!"J 

• One of these was killed by Wahshi with hie African javelia. 
t ArrcK, in reference to the name of the archer Area. 
X K. W>hliiii.U2\; Hi»Mmi,n-2. Tlie words are confirmed 
\iy several iiiili-iicnJent traditions; see csj>ecially the Secretary's 
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li^l^^; Though the loss of life bad been trifling, yet the 
off the ohata- army of Medina waa harassed and wearied with the 
doued. unceasing watch and duty. They were moreover dis- 

pirited by finding themselves hemmed in, and by see- 
ing no prospect of the siege being raised. Mahomet 
himself was in constant alarm lest the trench should 
be forced, and lest bis rear should be threatened by 
the Jews or other disaffected citizens. Many of his 
followers, whose habitations and possessions lay at a 
distance, afraid or pretending to fear that they would 
be plundered, be^ed leave to go and protect them. 
Mahomet appeared now in the eyes of his people to 
be weak and helpless. " Where," it was asked," were 
the Prophet's hopes, and all his promises of Divine 
assistance ?" It was indeed a day of grievous trial. In 
the vivid language of the Coran ; — " The enemy came 
upon them from above and from beneath; and Uie Sight 
became confused; and Hearts reached to the throat; 
and the people imagined concerning God strange 
Imaginations.^'' In this state of alarm, when the 
siege had now lasted eleven or twelve days,* 

collection, of traditjons on the point, p. 113. There is a tradi- 
tion that Safia, Mahomet's aunt, from the top of her honse, espied 
a Jew prowling about. She asked HassfLn the Foet, who was 
present, to go domi and kill him, as he would be likely to go back 
and tell his people of their defenceless state. Hofsan declined j 
and so Safia herself went down and slew him. Htthdmi, 293. The 
story may be true, but the some tale is told of Safia daring the 
oc^on at Ohod. Wdckidi, p. 282. 

* The words may mean any number above ten and below 
twenty. What I have stated seems, &om other considerations, the 
likeliest. 
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Mahomet betbouglit him of a stratagem for buying 
off the least hostile portion of his foe. He sent 
secretly 'to Uyeina, chief of the Fez&ra,* and 
sounded him as to whether he would engage to 
withdraw the Ghatafdn tribes, and thus break up 
the confederate army, on condition of receiving 
one third of the produce of the date-trees of 
Medina. Uyeina signified his readiness, if one half 
were guaranteed to blm. But Mahomet had over- 
estimated his own authority. On sending for the 
two SAds, as representatives of the Aws and Khazraj, 
they spumed the compromise. But, still maintaining 
their subordination to the Prophet, they added, — 
" If thou hast received a command from God, then 
do thou act according to the same." " Nay," said 
Mahomet, " if I had received a command, I would 
not have consulted you ; I ask only your advice 
as to that which is most expedient." " Then our 
counsel is," they repUed, " to givfe nothing unto them 
but the Sword." And so the project dropped.f 

Another and more artful device was now tried. Mntaai di^ 

trust excited 

There was a man of the aUied army, who possessed tj an eniis»«iy 
the ear of both ades, — the same Nueim who had been homet, 

, T . , . ■« , 1 between the 

employed in the previous year to prevent Mahomet Jews ud tbe 

■ Hishftmi joins with Uyeina, in this negoUation, Harith, leader 
of the Bani Murra. 

f Hishfimi asserts that the n^tiation had gone the length of 
being drawn up in writing, though not attested; and that the two 
S&ds effaced the record, and said : " Now let them do thdr utmost 
against usi" p. 291. 
VOL. m. M k 
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from advancing on Badr, by exa^erated accounts of 
the preparations at Mecca. He is now represented 
as an exemplary believer,* but secretly, ftr fear of 
his tribe the Bani Ashjd. This man oflFered his ser- 
vices to the Prophet and they were gladly accepted. 
" See now," said Mahomet to him, " whether thou 
canst not break up this confederacy against us : for 
War verily is a game of deception." Nueim went 
first to the Bani Coreitza, and representing himself 
as a true &iend, artfully insinuated that the inte- 
rests of the AUies were diverse firom theirs, and that 
before they compromised themselves irretrievably 
with Mahomet, by joining in the impending ge- 
neral attack on Medina, they ought to demand firom 
the Coreish hostages, as a guarantee against being 
deserted and left in their enemy's power.f They 
suspected no harm, and agreed to act on his advice. 
Going next to the aUied chie&, he cautioned them 
against the Jews: — " I have heard," he said, " that 
the Bani Coreitza intend to ask for hostages ; be- 
ware how ye give them, for they have already 
repented of their compact with you, and promised 
Mahomet to give up the hostages to be slain, and 
then to join in the battle against you." The insidious 



f The tenor of Nueim's advice, as given aniformlj bj traditioD, 
is opposed to the aupposidoD that tbe Coreitza bad as jet joined 
in active hostilities agunst Mahomet, or committed any such overt 
act as would have prevented them rejoiniDg hii cause. 
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plot immediately took effect; for when the Coreish 
sent to demand of the Coreitza the fulfilment of ■ 
their engagement to join in a general attack on the 
following day, they pleaded their Sabbath as a pre- 
text against fighting, and their fear of being deserted 
as a ground for demanding hostages. The Allies 
regarded this as a confirmation of Nueim's intelli- 
gence, and were so fidly persuaded of the treachery 
of the Coreitza that they began even to fear an attack 
from that quarter. 

The confederate chiefs were already disheartened. ■* tempest; 

•' Abu SoSan 

After the two days of vigorous but imsuccessful orde« ci» 

_,. , -111 1 13 • allied force (o 

fighting described above, they had not again at- brenk up, 
tempted any general assault. Perhaps the system 
by which the chiefs commanded each on successive 
days had paralyzed their energies.* The hope enter- 
tained from another engagement, during which the 
Coreitza were to have fallen upon the city in the 
rew of Mahomet, was now changed into the fear 
of hostilities from the treacherous Coreitza them- 
selves. Their provisions were running short ; and 
their .camels and horses were dying daily in num- 
bers. Wearied and damped in spirit, the night set 
in upon them cold and tempestuous. Wind and rain 
beat mercilessly on the unprotected camp.f The 

• K. WMidi, 112. 

f Such sudden and violent storma of wind and rain, lasting for 
one or two days, are common in the winter at Medina. Burek- 
kardt, p. 398. Se« also quotations above, p. 15, on the climate 
of Medtna. 
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storm rose to a hurricane. Fires were extinguished; 
tents were blown down ; cooking vessels and other 
equipage overthrown. Cold and comfortless, Abu 
Sofian suddenly resolved on an immediate march. 
Hastily summoning the chiefe, he made known his 
decision : — " Break up the camp," he said, " and 
march; — as for me, I am gone." "With these words 
he leaped on hia camel (so great was his impatience) 
while its fore leg was yet untied, and led jhe way.* 
Khaiid with two hundred horse brought up the 
rear, as a guard against pursuit. The Coreish took 
the road by Ohod for Mecca, and the Bani Ghata- 
&in retired to their hatmta in the Desert. 

The grateful intelligence soon reached Mahomet, 
who had sent Hodzeifa in the dark, to spy out the 
enemy's movements. In the morning not one of 
them was left in sight. The Prophet was not slow 
in attributing this happy issue to the divine inter- 
position. It was an answer, he said, to the earnest 
prayer which he had for some days been offering 
up, in these words : — " Lord ! Revealer of the 
Sacred Book, tcho art smft in taking account ! turn 
to fiighi ike confederate Host ! Turn them to flighty 
O Lord, and make them to quake ! f" It was God 



* It is possible tbat Abu Sofifln feared lest the nun shotild fill 
the valleys, especially Al Gbftba, which he had to pass, and 
embarrass his army in case of pursnit; aod that this added to the 
precipitation of his march, 

t K. WAdadi, 11 3J- This prayer was repeated for ihrev days, 
and it was answered on the fourth. 
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who, hearing these petitions, sent the tempestuous 
wind ; and the armies of heaven fought Ukewise, 
striking terror into the enemy.* 

The army of Medina, thus unexpectedly relieved, ^^^^^ 
joyfully broke up their camp, in which they had "P- 
been besieged now for fifteen days,! and returned to 
their homes. Mahomet had no thoughts of a pur- 
suit, — it would have been affording the Coreish that 
which they perhaps still desired, — an action in the 
open country; but he bad thoughts of a surer and 
more important blow nearer home. 

He had just b^un to cleanse himself from the dust 1^(4'^^ 
of the campaign, when suddenly he pretended that ^'S;^'"]^^" 
Gabriel had brought him a command to proceed im- CorwiM. 
mediately against the Bani Coreitza. " WhatI " said 

* Sura, xzxiii. 9. Strikicg Itmr was all the; could have done, 
at the Allies had bat three men killed during the whole si^e. 

f The secretaiy's chronolog; is clear enough, pp. 112 and 112}. 
Maikomet went forth b> oppose the Coreish on Monday, 8th Dzul 
C&da (2Qd March). He broke up his camp and returned home 
on Wednesday, seven days from the close of Dzul C&da, 1.0. 
on the 22nd or 23rd (16th or 17th March). The same day he 
marched against the Coreitza, and returned home finally on Thurs- 
day, 7th Dzul Hijj (Slst Uarch), afW a siege of fourteen or fifteen 
days. Others make the siege of Medina to have lasted tkite uwats, 
and that of the Coreitza twen^-five days. 

The only patent discrepancy of the aecretary is as to the day of _ 
the week on which the Coreish retired. The Coreitza objected to 
join in the last grand attack on the following day, because it was 
their Sabbath; and the t^or of the narradre is that the camp 
was broken up that night. But as I have said before, the evidence 
of the treachety of the Jews is open to suspicion ; and the desire 
to incriminate them more deeply may have led tradition into 
inconustencies. 
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the heavenly visitant, in the language of reproach, 
" hast thou laid asside thine armour, while as yet 
the angels have not laid theirs aside I Arise and go 
forth against the Coreitza. Behold I go before thee, 
to shake the foundations of their walls."* Instantly 
BalAl was sent to make proclamation throughout the 
siegeoftbe town. An immediate march was ordered; all were 
itai ckdft ' to be present at the evening prayer in the camp, 
Savf ™^' before the fortress of the Coreitza, which lay two 
or three miles to the south-east of Medina. The 
standard raised to oppose the Coreish stood yet un- 
fiurled in the Mosque : it was now placed in the hands 
ofAli. Mahomet mounted his ass, and the army (as 
before, three thousand strong, with thirty-six hoiBe,) 
followed after him. The fortress of the Coreitza was 
at once invested, and a discharge of archery kept up 
steadily, but without any efiect. One man approach- 
ing incautiously near, was killed by a Jewess, who 



• Tradition abounds with atones of Gabriel on this occasion. 
He was seen to go before the Mussubnan army in the appearance 
of Dihya the Kalbite; — " Now Dibya resembled Gabriel in his 
beard and face." Again, Mahomet desired to postpooe the cam- 
paign a few days, as his people were fatigued, but Gabriel woold 
not admit of a moment's delay, and galloped oS with his troop of 
angels, raising a great dust. K. WdeMdi, 114J. Gabriel's dresa 
is porticnlarized : he rode on a mole with a silken saddle, a silken 
turban, Sk. K. Wdckidi, 113^, 263; Hah&mi, 296. Uahomet 
was washing his fiwe aA«r his return from the campaign of the 
Ditch, whoi Gabriel appeared ; he bad washed the right cheek and 
was beginning to wash the other when he received the order to 
march to the siege of the Coreitza; and leaving thus his face 
half wBsbedf obeyed at oncet 
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cast down a mill-stone on him. But the improvident 
Jews, whom the fete of their brethren should have 
taught to better purpose, had not calculated on the 
chances and the necessities of a si^e ; they were soon 
reducedtogreatdistressandsoughttocapitulate. But 
Mahomet, having no longer any other Jewish neigh- 
bours to alarm or aUenate by hia eeverity, was bent 
on a bloody revenge, and refused to listen. In their 
extremity, the Coreitza appealed to their ancient 
friendship with the Bani Aws, and the services 
rendered to them in bygone days.* They be^ed 
that Abu Lub^ba, of that tribe, might be allowed 
to visit and counsel them. He carae, and overcome Aim Lubibo 
by the wailing of the children and the cries of the 
women, he had no heart to speak, but symboHcally 
drawing his hand acrosshis throat, intimated that they 
must fight to the last, as death was all they had to hope 
for. On retiring, he felt that he had been too plain 
and honest in his advice; for "war," as the Prophet 
bad said, " is a game of deception." Therefore he went 
to Mahomet, and confessing his guilt, said, " I repent : 
for verily I have dealt treacherously with the Lord, 
and with his Prophet." Mahomet vouchsafed no 
reply; and Abu Lub^ba, more strongly to mark his 
contrition, went straightway to the Mosque and 
boimd himself to one of its posts. In this position 
he remained for several days, till at last Mahomet 
relented, and sent to pardon and release him. The 

* As at the battle of BoAtb, vol. i. p. ccxxxiii. 
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" pillar of repentance" is still pointed out in the 
Mosque to tlie pioua pilgrim.* 
Th^ tar- ^t last the wretclied Jews, brought now to the 

render at the i -o 

di»cretionof last verge of Starvation, offered to surrender, if their 

llu Bam AwB. ^ ' . 

fate were decided by their allies, the Bani Aws. To 
this Mahomet agreed; and, after a siege of fourteen, 
days, according to others of twenty five,t the whole 
tribe, men, women and children, came forth Jrom 
their stronghold. The men were hand-cuffed behind 
their backs, and placed upon one side, under charge of 
Mohammad son of Maslama, the assassin of Kkh; 
the women and children, torn from their fathers and 
husbands, were put under the care of Abdallah, a 
renegade Jew. As the women passed before the 
conqueror, his eye marked the lovely features of 
Rih&na, and he destined her to be his own.J The 

* It is also called the "pillar of Abu Lubftba." burton, ii. p. 103. 
HuliELmi says that Abu Lub&ba did not go to Mahomet, but went 
straight to the Uosque. Sttra, vm. 26, is said to have been re- 
vealed as sigaifjiug the displeasure of God at Abu Lubiba's con- 
duct. " BdievenJ deceive not Ood and Am Apostle, nor violate 
your faith" ^c. If this be so, it of course makes the case aa 
against Mahomet (in punishing the honest speaking of Lubflba,) 
a great deal worse. But I doubt this being the occasion of the 
passage. Hishftmi farther makes 5um,ix. 1Q4| the warrant of God's 
pardon to him, but this refers alti^ether to another matter. 

Hishftmi says that Abu Lub&ba remuned bound at the pillar 
tix dagt, and that on the divine revelation of forgiveness, Omm 
Salma obtained leave to announce it to him. 

I See note above, p. 269, The Secretary ^ves both terms, 
pp. 114, and 263). 

( Tradition does not say where Mahomet saw her first. He 
may possibly have heard of her before; or her beauty may now 
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household stuff of the captives, their clothes and 
armour,* their camels and flocks, were all brought 
forth to await the award of the arbiter. The wine 
and fermented Uquors were poured forth, the use of 
such being now forbidden to the believer. 

The Bani Awb were importunate that their ancient Siid ibn MuiiU 
allies should be spared. "These were out con- "tiiErof their 

^ rate. 

federates," they urged. " We pray thee that the 
same consideration may be shown to them, as afore- 
time, at the suit of the Bani Khazraj, thou didst 
show to their allies/'f "Are ye content, then," re- 
plied Mahomet, " that their fete be committed to one 
of yourselves ? " They expressed their satisfaction, 
and Mahomet forthwith nominated Sdd Ibn Muadz 
to be their judge.J 

have been reported ta him hj Bonie G7Cop}iant. It is to be noted 
that Mahomet appropriated licr hefort thi: division of tlie spoilt 
under his personal privilege (previously described), and conse- 
quently the first sight of her ia as likely to have been in the 
manner stated in the text, as in any other, if not more so. But 1 
think it right to distinguish always between my own conjectun? 
and the statement of tradition. 

• There were fifteen hundred swords, one thousand lances, five 
hundred shields, and three hundred coats of mail. 

t Alluding to the Bani Nadhlr, who were allowed to emigrate, 
with all the property they could carry away. 

\ There are great varieties in the narrative. I have chosen the 
mostconsistent and probable statement. Some say that theCoreitza 
offered to surrender and abide by the decision of Slid, Tiaming him 
themselves, — which, however, b most unlikely, as this chief had, 
when deputed to them on a late occasion, parted from them with 
tlie most hostile threats. Vide p. 259. Others say that they 
surrendered at the sole dbcretiao of Mahomet, who, being impor- 
tuned by the Bani Aws, made over the decision to &ki\. But after 
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The bloody SAd Still Suffered from the severe wound received 
Stfd. at the trench. From the field of battle he had been 

carried to a tent pitched by Mahomet in the court- 
yard of the Mosque, where the wounded men were 
waited on by Rufeida, an experienced niirse. His 
wound had begun apparently to heal. But the 
sense of the injury still rankled in his heari;: and 
Mahomet knew well the bitter hate into which his 
former friendship had been turned by the treachery 
of the Coreitza.* He was now summoned. His 
figure was lai^e and corpulent. Having been 
mounted with some difficulty on a well-padded 
ass, he was conducted to the camp. The men of 
his tribe who thronged about him by the way con- 
tinually reminded him of the friendship and ser- 
vices of the Coreitza, and lu^ed him as their own 
representative to deal gently with the prisoners. 
He answered not a word till he approached the 
scene: and then he said, — "Vraily, this grace is 
given to SAd, that he careth not, in the affairs of God, 
for any blame the Blamers may cast upon him." As 
he drew near, Mahomet called aloud to those around 
him, — "Standup tomeet yourmaster, and assist him 
to alight."t Then he commanded that SAd should 

Aba Lubflba'a inlimatdon of Mahomet's thirst for their blood, this 
also is unlikely. K. WSdadi, 113i, 263^, et aeq. Hahdmi, 299. 

" It is aaiJ tlint nn his being wounded, Sid cursed the Coreitza 
aod prayed, — " O Lord ! suffer me not to die until my heart hath 
had its revenge against thcni." 

f The refiigeee held with much pertinacity that tliis order w.is 
only addressed to the citizens of Medina, as S^d was their chief. 
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pronoTince his judgment on the Coreitza. It was a 
scene well worthy the pencil of a painter. In the 
back ground, the army of Medina watch with deep 
interest this show of justice, regarding with eager 
eye the booty, — the household stuff, the armour, the 
camels, the flocks, and the deserted town, as about, 
by the expected decree of confiscation, to become 
their own. On the right, with hands pinioned be- 
hind their backs, are the captive men, seven or eight 
hundred in number, dejection or despair at the 
ominous rigoiur of their treatment stamped on their 
faces. On the left, are the women and the little chil- 
dren, pale with terror, or frantic with grief and alarm 
iox themselves and for the fate of their husbands and 
fathers, from whom they have been just now so 
rudely draped. In front is Mahomet, with his 
chief companions by his side, and a crowd of fol- 
lowers thronging behind. Before him stands Sdd, 
supported by his friends, weak and jaded with the 
journey, yet distinguished above aU around by his 
portly and commanding figure. " Proceed with thy 
judgment!" repeated the Prophet. Sid turned him- 
self to hia people, who were still urging mercy upon 
him, and said, — " Will ye, then, bind yourselves by 
the covenant of God that whatsoever I shall decide, 
ye will accept the same?" There was a general 
miurmur of assent. Then he proceeded : — " This 

The citizeiiB, on the contrary, regarded the words aa addressed to 
ftll iLen present, including the refiigeea, and as signiticant of the 
honourable and conimanding \ini.\ ui judge, assigned to 8^. 
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verily is my judgment, that the male captives shall 
ha ptU to death, that the female captives and the 
children shall be sold into slavery, and the spoil be 
divided amongst the army." Many a heart quailed, 
besides the hearts of the wretched prisoners, at this 
savage and bloody decree. But all questionings 
were forthwith stopped by Mahomet, who adopted 
the verdict as his own, nay, declared it to be the 
solemn judgment of the Almighty; — cold and un- 
moved, he said, — " Tndy thou hast decided according 
to the judgment of God pronounced on high from 
beyond the seven heavens." 
V'thtBAn? N° sooner was the sentence passed and ratified 
than the camp broke up, and the people wended 
their way back to Medina. The captives were 
dragged roughly along; one alone was treated with 
tenderness and care, — it was Rihilna the beautiful 
Jewess, set apart for Mahomet. The men were 
penned up in a closed yard, while graves or trenches 
were being dug for them in the chief market- 
place of the city. When these were ready, Maho- 
met, himself a spectator of the tragedy, gave com- 
maad that the captives should be brought forth in 
companies of five or six at a time.* Each company 

* M. C. de Perceval givea these numbers. My authoritiea only 
siiy ILrij i.e. in compania. HishSiui adds tliat one man, RiiSa, 
wua spared at the request of Salma, Mahomet's aunt, " as she 
trusted he would yet join in the prayers and eat camel's flesh." 
p. 303. Another man is said during the si^e to have been per- 
mitted to pass the Moslem picqueU, as he had not concurred in 
thu trcauhurouB cuunst;l of the Corcitza. He spent the night in 
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was made to sit down by the brink of the trench 
destined for its grave, and there beheaded. Party 
by party they were thus led out, and butchered in 
cold blood, till the whole were slain.* One woman 
alone was put to death ; it was she who threw ^^e 
millstone from the battlements.f For Zoheir, an 
aged Jew, who had saved some of his allies of the 
Bani Aws in the battle of Boath, Thabit interceded 
and procured a pardon, including the restoration of 
his family and his property. " But what hath be- 
come of all our chiefe, — of Kdb, of Huwey, of 
OzzM the sou of Samuel ?" asked the old mac. 
As one after another he named the leading cbiefa of 
his tribe, he received to each inquiry the same 
reply, — they had all been slain already. — " Then of 
what use is life to me any longer ? Slay me also, 
that I may go and join those that have preceded 
me." When this was told to Mahomet, he said, 
— " Yea^ he shall join them, in the pre of Sell f '" 

the Prophet's Moeque: he left in the morning, tmd nothing was 
ever heard of him afterwards. 

* In one tradition it is said that as the messenger went to bring 
up eaoh successive party, the miserable prisoners, not coQcdving 
a -wholesale butchery possible, asked what was about to be done 
with them. " Whatl will ye never understand ?" said the hard- 
hearted keeper: " will ye alway remain bhnd ? See ye not that 
each company goeth and retumeth not hither again ? What 
is this but death ?" Hishdm, 801. 

\ Ayesha relates that this woman, whose heart perhaps was 
sustiuaed by faith in the God of her fathers, went smiling and 
fearlessly to her fate. Ayesha says that she could never get the 
image of this woman out of her mind. Hith&mi, 301. 
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Mabomei Having sated his revenge, and drenched the mar- 

a. captive girl, kfit-place wlth the blood of eight hundred victims,* 
t'uUine. and having given command for the earth to be 
smoothed over their remains, Mahomet returned 
frojn the horrid spectacle to solace himself with the 
charms of Rlh^a, whose husbfmd and all whose 
male relatives had just perished in the massacre. 
He invited her to be his wife, but she declined; 
and chose to remain (as indeed, having refused 
marriage, she had no alternative) his slave or con- 
cubine-f She also declined the summons to con- 
version, and continued in the Jewish faith, at which 
the Prophet was much concerned. It is said, how- 
ever, that she afterwards embraced Islam. She lived 
with Mahomet till his death. 
The women A fifth of the bootv was, as usual, reserved for 

and ciiildren 

soij OS eiflve* the Prophet, and the rest divided. From the fifth 

* Tbe Dumbeis are varioualy ^veo oa six hundred, seven hun- 
dred, eight hundred, and even nine hundred. If the number of 
thu arma enumerated among the spoil in a former note be correct, 
nine hundred would eeem to be a moderate calculation for the 
adult mates: but 1 have taken eight hundred as the number more 
commonlj given, 

f She is represented as sa^ng, when he offered her marriage 
and the same privileges as his other wives: — " Nay, O Prophet 1 
But let me remain as thy slave ; this will be easier both for me 
and for thee." By this is probably meant that she would have felt 
the strict seclusion as a married wife irksome to her. Hiskdmi, 303. 
That she refused to abaudoi) the faith of her fathers shews a more 
than usual indepemlence of mind, and there may have been scenes 
of sorrow in her poor widowed heart, and aversion from her 
licentious conqueror, which tradition is too one-sided to hand 
down, or which iodeed tradition may never have known. 
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Mahomet made certain presents to his friends, of"" Najd, in 

exchange for 

female slaves and servants ;* and then sent the hors** 
rest of the women and children to be sold among 
the Bedouin tribes of Najd, in exchange for horses 
and arms ; for he kept steadily in view the advantage 
of raising around him a "body of efficient horse-f 

The siege of Medina, and the massacre of the Notice of 

" these events 

Bani Coreitza, are noticed, and the Disaffected bit-inthoComn. 
terly reproached for their cowardice, during the 
siege of Medina, in a passage of the Coran revealed 
shortly after, and recited by Mahomet, as was cus- 
tomary, from the pulpit: 

" O ye that believe I Call to mind the favour of God upon Surn xxxlii. 
yoa, when Hosts came against you, and We sent against them a 
Tempest and Hosts which ye saw not ; and God beholdeth that 
which ye do. 

" When thej came at yoa from above you, and from beneath 
you, and when the Sight was confused, and the Hearts reached to 
the throat, and ye ima^ned of God (strange) Imaginations. There 
were the Futbful tried and made to tremble violently. 

" And when the Disaffected sud, and they in whose hearts 
is a Disease X said, Ood and Am Prophet have prontiaed only a 
Dtlvaion: 

" And when a Party amongst them said ; — men of YaihrA, 
there it no iteurity § for you, wherefore retire; and a part of them 
asked leave of the Prophet to depart, saying, Our Umues are 
without protection ; and they were not without protection, but they 
desired only to escape ; 

"And if an entrance had been effected amongst them (by the 
enemy) from some adjacent quarter, and they had been invited to 

• K. W&ckidi, 114. t Ili^h&mi, 803. 

{ I. e. Cowardice (though ordinarily used for incontinent desire). 

§ lit. Standing-place. 
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desist, tbe^ had surely consented thereto; thea thej had not n;- 
mained in the same, but for a little. 

" And verily they had heretofore covenanted with God, that 
tLej would not turn their backs; and the covenant of God will 
anrely be inquired after. 

" Say, — Fhght will not profit yon, were ye to flee from death 
or Blanghter; and if ye did, ye would enjoy this life bat for a 
little. 

" Say, — Who is he that shall defend you from God, if he intend 
Evil for you, or if he intend Mercy for you ; and they shall not 
fiad for themselves besides God any patron, or any helper. 

"Verily God knoweth those amongst you that turn (others) 
aside, and those that say to their brethren, — Come Itilher to tu ; 
and they go not to the battle excepting for a little. 

" Covetous are they towards you. But when Fear oometh, 
thou mayest see them looking towards thee, their eyes rolling 
about, like tmto him that is ovprshadowed with death. Then, 
when the fear hath gone, they attack thee wilL sharp tongues, 
being covetous of the best part (of the booty). These do not 
beUeve; wherefore God hath made thrar works of no avul; and 
with God that is easy. 

" They thought that the Confederates would not depart And 
if the Confederates should come (again), they would wish them- 
selves were amongst the Arabs of the desert, asking tidings of 
you. And if they wgre amongst you, they would not fight, 
excepting a littlt:. 

" Verily, ye have in the Apostle of God an excellent example, to 
him that hopeth in the Lord and in the last Day, and remembereth 
God frequently. 

" And when the Believers saw the Confederates, they said, — 
Thie is tohat Qad and hit Apotde promutd us, and Qod and his 
ApottU have spoken the TnUh. And it only increased their faith 
and submission. 

*' Of those that believe, some men havefulfilled that which they 
covenanted with God; and some of them have finished their 
course ; and some of them are waiting ; and they have not changed 
their covenant in anywise. 

" That God may reward those that fulfil (their covenant) on 
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accoont of their Fidelitj; and may chastise the Disafiected, if be 
pleaseth, or may be turoed unto them. Verily God is Forgiving 
and Mercifiil. 

■' And God drave back the Infidels in thdr Trratb. They 
obtained no advantage. And God sofficeth for the Believera in 
battle. God is strong and mighty. 

" And he hath caused to descend from their strongholds the 
Jews* who assisted them ; and he struck terror into their hearts. 
A part ye slaughtered, and ye made csptiTe a part. And he hath 
made yon inherit their land, and their habitations, and their 
wealth, and a land which ye bad not trodden npoa')' ; and God is 
over all things Powerful.^ 

In reviewii^ these transactions, it is evident that These events 
the position of Mahomet had, at their close, become proved the 
greatly improved in strength and influence. Thefeehoniet. 
whole weight of the Coreish and of the Ghataf&nide 
tribes, with all their mighty preparations, had been 
successfully repelled, and that with hardly any loss. 
The entire defence of Medina, by tacit consent, had 
been conducted by Mahomet; notwithstanding the 
ill-concealed disaffection of some of the inhabitants, 
he was now the acknowledged Chief, as well as 
Prophet, of the city. His n^otiation with Uyeina 
was no doubt a proof of his weakness at the moment, 
and of distrust in his own cause ; but, fortunately for 

• lit. Those of the people of the Book. 

I Commentators refer this prophetically to the conquest of 
Persia, Greece, Kheibar, — all or any lands, in fact, subsequently 
conquered by the Moslems. But it seems to me to refer to certain 
possessions of the Coreitza, perhaps at some distance from their 
fortress. 

} Sura, xxjiiii. 9-26. 

VOL. ni. o ■ - ' , 
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him, it was hardly entered upon when, by the firm- 
ness of the two Sfids, it was broken off; and the 
episode was lost sight of afterwards in the signal 
miccess of the defence. We cannot, indeed, approve 
the employment of Nueim to break up the con- 
federacy by falsehood and deception, but this perhaps 
would hardly afiect his character in Arab estimation. 
The sanguinary fete of the Coreitza removed the 

B. Coreitia. last tcmnant of open opposition, political or religious, 
from the neighbourhood of Medina; and, though it 
did not at the time escape criticism,* yet it struck so 
great a terror into the hearts of all, and the autho- 
rity of the Prophet was already invested with so 
mysterious and supernatural a sanction, that no one 
dared openly to impugn it: and. moreover, the links 
which bound this ill-fated tribe to the citizens of 
Medina had begun to grow obsolete and feeble. 

Its moral That the massacre was savage and cruel, to a bar- 

basnng on the 

character of barous and inhuman dorree, it does not require any 

Mahomet, i 

comment to prove. The ostensible grounds upon 
which Mahomet proceeded were purely political, 
for aa yet he did not profess to force men to join 
Islam, or to punish them for not embracing it. f It 
may be admitted that a sufficient casus belli had 
arisen. The compact with the Coreitza was indeed 



* See below (p. 286) the remarks of the Disaffected, od the 
lightness of SAd'a corpse. 

f He still contiQued to reiterate in bis Hcvelations the axiom 
Liaed at Moccn, " I am only a public Preacher;" as will be Bhewn 

in the nest i-hnptcr. 
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weak and precarious.* Mahomet's policy towards 
the Jews, from a very early period after his arrival 
'at Medina, had been harsh and oppressive; he had 
attacked and expatriated two whole tribes on very 
doubtfid grounds ; he had caused the assassination 
of several Jews in so perfidious a manner, as to 
create universal distrust and alarm ; after the murder 
of £db and the incautious permission then given 
to slaughter the Jews indiscriminately, he himself 
felt that the existing treaty had been practically 
set aside, and, to r^tore confidence, he had entered 
into a new compact, f All these circumstances 
must plead against the strength of obligation which 
bound the Coreitza to his cause. They, moreover, 
had stood by the second compact at a time when 
they might fairly have set it aside, and joined 
ttie Bani Nadhlr. That they now hearkened to 
the overtures of the Coreish, though a proof of 
want of prudence and foresight, was no more 
than Mahomet might have expected, as the result 
of his own hostile and treacherous conduct. Still 
the Coreitza had joined his enemies at a critical 
period, and he had now a good cause for warring 
against them. He had, furthermore, fair grounds of 
political necessity for requiring them perhaps even 
to quit altogether a vicinity where they must have 
continued to form a dangerous nucleus of disaffection, 
and possibly of renewed attack upon Medina. We 



• See note above, p. 260. 
t St* above, p. 150. 
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might even concede that the conduct of their leaders 
amounted to treason against the city, and warranted 
a severe retribution. But the indiscriminate slaughter 
of eight hundred men, and the subjugation of the 
women and children of the whole tribe to slavery, 
can be recognized by no civilized people otherwise 
than as an act of enormous ferocity. The plea of 
Divine ratification or command may allay the 
scruples of the credulous Moslem; but it will be 
summarily rejected by others, who call to mind that 
the same authority was now habitually produced 
for personal ends, and for the justification even of 
unhallowed actions. However much Mahomet may 
have deluded himself into the vain beUef that he 
had the Divine sanction for that which he did, a 
candid and severe examination of his heart must have 
shown him that these so-called revelations were but 
the coimterpart of his own will, that they followed 
the course of his own longings and desires, and that 
he was himself responsible for their shape and 
colour. The butchery of the Coreitza leaves a dark 
stain of infamy upon the character of Mahomet. 
DeMh-bed of Before closing this chapter, I wiU follow to its end 

SaJ iba . 

Mnidi, the career of S&dibnMuMz. After delivering himself 
of the bloody decree, he waa condTicted back upon 
his Bsa to Rufeida's tent. But the excitement was 
fetal to him ; the wound burst forth anew. Mahomet 
hastened to the side of his bed : embracing him, be 
placed the dying man's head upon his knee and 
prayed thus : — " O Lord ! Verily Sad hath laboured 
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in thy service. He hath believed in thy Prophet, 
and hath ftdfiUed his covenant Wherefore do 
Thouy Lord, receive his Spirit with the best re- 
ception wherewith Thou receivest a departing sotd ! " 
Sad heard the words, and in Mtering accents 
whispered, — " Peace be on thee, O Apostle of 
God I — Verily I testify that thou art the Prophet 
of the Lord." When he had breathed his last, they 
carried home the corpse.* After the forenoon prayer, 
Mahomet proceeded to join the burial; he reached 
the house as they were washing the body. The 
mother of S&d, weeping loudly, gave vent to her 
grief in appropriate Arab verse. They chided her 
for reciting poetry on such an occasion ; but Maho- 



* Accounts greatly yaij, as luual. Some make S^ to have been 
taken hy his tribe from the t«nt to his home, where he became veiy 
ill, and died. Others say that the wound broke out in the tent, 
into which Mahomet hurried, and clasping the d}ing man was 
covered with his blood. Others again hold that Gabriel appeared 
at midnight, and announced the death of S&d to Mahomet, who 
hastened to his bedside and found that he had just died. 

The tale of S^ is surrounded with supernatural associations. 
For instance, when Mahomet went to be present at the washing of 
the body, he walked so rapidly that the people could scarcely 
keep up with him : — " Tou would have thought the thongs of 
their sandals would have broken, and their mantles &llen from 
their shoulders, they hurried so fast." When they asked the reason, 
he replied : " Verily, I fear lest the Angels should reach his house 
before us, as they got before us unto Hantzala; " — alluding to the 
burial of the latter, and the supposed washing of his corpse by 
the angels. Then there are numerous legends about the angels 
crowding into the room where the corpse was laid out, and one of 
them spreading out his wing for Mahomet to sit upon. K. tVdctidi, 
264. See Introd. vol. i. p. Ixv. 
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met interposed, saying: "Leave her alone; all other 
poets lie but she." The bier was then carried forth, 
Mahomet helping to bear it for the first thirty or forty 

■ yards. Notwithstanding that S^ was so large and 
corpulent a man, the bier was reported to be marvel- 
louslylight The Disaffected said: "We have never 

. heard of a corpse lighter in the bier than that of Sad : 
know ye why this is? It is because of his judgment 
against the Bani Coreitza."* Mahomet hearing the 
rash remark, turned aside its point by a mysterious 
explanation, which was eagerly caught up by his fol- 
lowers : — " The angels are carrying the bier, therefore 
it is light in your hands. Verily the Throne on high 
doth vibrate on accomit of Sfid, and the portals of 
heaven are opened, and he is attended by seventy 
thousand angels that never trod the earth before." 

I believe all these traditdoEis to faaog upon the reply of Maho- 
met as given below to the Disaffected, viz. that the bier was light, 
becaasa supported hy a crowd o/Angelt, 

' This is the passage to which I have alluded in a previoos 
note, p. 282. The death of S&d followed so immediatelj oa his 
^unguioary judgment, that the Disaffected could hardly avoid 
coupling the two together. To avert this inference, it is pretended 
in tradition that SM prajed thus, — " O Lord I If thou hut 
in store any further fighting with the Coreish, then preserve me to 
take part in it: but if thou haat put an end to their warring 
against thy Prophet, then take me unto Thyself 1 " — which when 
ho prayed, he was to all appearance well, the wound presenting 
only a slight cicatrised ring. But shortly afler he was carried to 
the tent, and died. 

Although, in fact, it may be said with (ruth that there was 
hiirdly nny more fighting with the Coreish after this date, yet the 
prayer is evidently an lUYor -thought. So fnr as the author of the 
Coran is ooncuriied (and the Moslems refur the authorship to tlie 
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The long procession, with Mahomet at the head, 
wended its way slowly to Backl al Gharcad, the 
burial-ground of the Mussulmans. "When they 
reached the spot, four men descended into the grave, 
and lowered the body into its place. At this 
moment the colour of Mahomet changed, and his 
countenance betrayed strong emotion. But he 
immediately recovered himself, and gave praise to 
Crod. Then he three times uttered the TakMr, 
" Great is the Lord I" and the whole concourse, 
which filled the burial-ground to overflowing, took 
up the words, until the place re-echoed with the 
shout. Some of the people asked him concerning 
his change of colour, and he explained it to them 
thus : " At that moment the grave bad become 
strait for your comrade, and the sides thereof closed 
in upon him. Verily, if any one could have escaped 
the straitetuDg of the tomb it had been Sfid. Then 
the Lord gave him expansion therein." The 
mother of S^ drew near, desiring to look into the 
grave, and they forbade her. But Mahomet said> 
" Suffer her to look. " So she looked in, before the 
body was covered over. As she gazed on the 
remains of her son, she said, "I commit thee unto the 
Lord;" and Mahomet comforted her. Then he 
went aside and eat down near the grave, while they 
built it over with bricks, and filled in the earth. 

Deiiy) it was at the time quite uncertain whetlier Medtna might 
not again be besieged by the Cureish, in proof of which see Sura 
;cxxiii. 30. 
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When the whole was levelled, and the tomb 
sprinkled with water, the prophet again drew near, 
and standing over the grave, prayed once more for 
the departed chief. Then he turned, and retired to 
his home. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME THIRD. 



The Portions of the Coran revealed during the first Five Tears of 

Mahomet's Residence at Medina. 

We have dow reached a stage at whicli it may be useful t« Ren«f>Kt of ihe 
paUBe and review the character of the ReTelalious given forth hj pnriiaw of thi^ 
Mahomet as divine, during the first five years of his sojourn at i"™,:!™"" 
Medina, aod to consider the points in which they illustrate hiu 
life and the principles of Islam. 

The people most prominently addressed in the early Medina jiaboniet. on hia 
Suraa are the Jews. Like the closing Suras nt Mecca, iheae SJ^i^cHli'l. 
portions of the Coran abound in Jewish fable and It-gend, based ™"Fi^'io'mti- 
upon the Old Teatamont and upon Rabbinical tradition. The I^'',")?'''ur' 
marvellom interpositions of the Almighty in behalf of his people beMevWenw in 
of old are recounted with the avowed view of stirring up the 
Jews of Medina to gratitude, and of iociting them to publish 
unreservedly the evidence which (Mahomet still continued to 
assert) their Scriptures contained in Bubstantiation of his claims. 
They were appealed to in the following style : — 

Te Children of larael I Remember my &TOur wherewith I have &vomed 
j-oD, and how that I have preferred jou above all the world. And fear the 
daj whereon no soul shall at all make satielaction Ibr another sonl ; nor shall 
intereesBioo be accepted iherefromt neither shall compensation be receired 
from it,— and they shall not be helped.* .... 

O Childrea of Israeli Bcmember the favour wherewith I have favonred 
you. And tuMImj Covenant; BO will I liillilTour Covenant. AodlctUEbe 
yonr dread. And believe in that which I re%-eal attesting the (Revelation) 
which is with 70D', and be not the flret unbelievers therein; and sell not mjt 
signs for a small price : anil let Mb be your fear. And clothe not the Truth 
with Falsehood-, neithar conceal the Trnth while ye know it 

Set ye op prayer, and give alma ; and bow ye down with them that bow 
Ihemsehes down. 

What t will ye command men to do jostice, and forget jtnr own selvei, 
while yet ye read the Scripture? f What! do ye not tmdeistand? } 

* S. iL 4T. These words are repeated again, with haidly any variatioii, 
inv. 133. 

t S. ii. 40. 
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Onth^Rfiud But, excepting a few, the Jews refiued to ftcknowledge the 
him. UBhoDKt new Prophet. He hod none of the signa of the Messiah, who was 
^Witdarea'to to come of the seed of Jacob and David, and not from amongst A 
J^IJl^^ strange people the progeny of lahmaeL They did not object to 
enter into a treaty with Mahomet of amity and good neighbour- 
hood, but they scorned to bow to hia spiritual pretensions. 
Their refusal was set down to envy and malice. The Jews (thos 
kigued Mahomet) could not brook that the prophetic digui^ 
■hoold pass from themselves to another people ; they well knew 
the prophecies regarding Islam ; but they stiRed their con- 
victioDS, Guppresaed the pl^n declarations of their Scriptures, 
and perverted their meaning by " dislocating" the context, or bj 
producing false glosses of the Rabbins. Their hearts were har- 
dened ; and every avenue to conviction closed. It waa vain to 
seek for their conTersion through the Goran, for they had 
already shown themselves proof against the Word of God as 
revealed in the Old Testament.* They were following in the 
steps of their Btiff-necked fore&thers who slew the prophels, 
departed from the worship of the true God, and sought out 
inventions of their own creation. As an example of each 
rebukes, take the following passage : — 

And Teril; Wb gave Mosea the Scriptures, and Wb made Apostle* to 
fbUow after bim, sod Wb gave Jbsus ton of Maiy evident miracles, and Wb 
•trengthened him with the HdIj S|)irit. 

Wherefore is it that so odea as an Apostle comeih onto jtm with that 
which fc desire not, je are palkd op; and some je nrject ai Lian, and some 
jeput to death. 

They aaj, Oitr keartt art latcircumeued i jea, the Lotd hath caned 
them for their Unbelief; Wheretbie few there are that believe. 

And when a Book f cometh onto them from God, attesting that (Scripture) 
which is with them, — and trnlj thej had aforetime been prajinji Ibr aasiat- 
anee agsiiut the UnbelieveTB,^^^ when there came nnio them that which 
th^ i«aogiuzed,§ tht^ disbelieved the aame. Wherefore the corse of God 
ii on the Unbeliever*. 

Evil is that for which the; have sold themselves, to reject what God 
bath revealed, out of retiellion against God for sending down a portion of his 

• 8. it 75. t U. The Corul 

t >.«■, when oppresaed 1^ the idolaters of MeiUna, &c., the Jewi naad to 
loi^ and pray for the coming of the Heaaiah, who weald vaaqnish tbeii 
enemiea fbr them. ToL ii SI I. 

9 I.e., Hahomet and the Conn. 
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r&TODT npon BDch of hig aervauu m he pleaseth.* Wlienlbre they have 
incimed wrath upon wnth; sod fbr the UnbeliereTB there a prep«red ta 
igDomiiiioiu Pnnlahment. 

And when it ic uuid unto thun, BdUvt in that vhieh i$ tent do¥m, they 
tia.j,Wt beUeve in tAaltphieh God Aa(A *ai( dnni to w j and they disbeliere in 
that which came after il, although it be the Truth atteatiiig that (Scriptore) 
which is with them. Saj, — Why, therefore, have ye killed tbe Fiophets of 
God afbredme, if ye are BelicTeis? 

And veril; Moses came with erident Signs i then ye took the Calf there- 
upon, and becsnte tTaoBgreBaon, &ct 

This denoncialJon of the Jews, their malice, unbelief, and per- '^Jf" 
veraon of the truth, naturally aroused their hatred. They no hatndoi 
lODger put any Aith in the trite asseveration of the Prophet that 
be was come to attest their scripture, and re-establish tlie divine 
doctrines it contained. . The hope, once fondly cherished, that 
through the influence of their holy oracles Thich he thus pro- 
fessed to revere and follow, Mahomet would be guided towards 
the Truth, was now Been to be utterly fallacious. Their political 
inferiority, indeed, compelled them to cloke their hatred ; but 
their real feelings transpired in various ways, and among othen 
in expressions of double meaning, which greatly displeased and 
affronted Mahomet : — 

Of the Jem there are that pervert wordi from their placet, saying, We 
have heard and duabej/ed, and Hear tnilhotil hearing, and (Raina) Lcoh 
npon tttfX twisting their tong[aes and reviling the Faith. Bot if they bad ' 
said. We haoe heard and obeyed, and Hearten, and (Aittkobha) Look upm 
lu, it had been better for tbem ; bat God hath cursed them for their Un- 
beliefi wherefore they shall not believe, excepting a few. 

O ye to whom the Scriptore haih been given, believe In what Wb have 
sent down, attesting that (Bevelalion) which ia with jon, — before Wb delace 
your conntenaDccB, turning the front tiackwardB | or CDise them aa Wb cursed 
thoK that broke the Sabbath. § 

And two or three years later : — 

O ye that believel Ts^ not as your friends those who make a langhing- 

* i.e., envious at the gift of prophecy being shaied by the Arab nation. 

t 8. ii. 87. 

X The words used were terms of reproach and contempt in Hebrew, bat 
were pntnooDced so as to appear innocent expreesions in Arabic Thej 
were addressed (o Habomet, or nsed in public in reforenca to him, so as to 
turn him into ridicule among themselves. 

g S. iv. «. 
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etock and a eport of jour Beli^on, from amongst the people of the prerioiu 
Scripture and the Infidels: and fear God, if }>e be Behevere. 

Say, — Ye people of the Scriplnrct * Do ye keep aloof iiom na otheririse 
than boctmse we believe in God, and in that which hath been nenl down to 
ns, and in that which hath been wnl down before, and because the greater 
part of jon are evil? 

Say, — Shall I anoonnce unto jon what is worse than that, as to the Kewud 
which is with God? He whom God haih cursed, and against whom be i» 
wroth, and hath made of then Monkeys and Swlne,t these and the Wor- 
shippers of Idols, are in an evil case Thou shall see ninltitndes of 

them mnoing (greedily after wickedoeas and injustice, and eating what is for- 
bidden. Alas fin- that which they vork ! 

Wherefore do their Rabbins and their Priests restnun them not fhmi 
nttering Wickedness, and eating that which id (brhiddea? Alas for that 
which they commit ! 

The Jews Bay, Tht hand of Gad is tied up. Their own hands arc lied 
up, and they arc cursed for what they say. Nay, bat His hands are both 
stretched oat. He bcstoweth as he picaseth. That whkh halb been 
revealed to thee fimn thy Lord, shall increase rebellion and impiety in 
many of them. We have cast amongst them enmity and hatred, until the 
Day of Judgment So often as they shatl kindle the flie of War, God shall 
extinguish the same; and they shall set themselves to do wickedness in the 
Earth. And God lovetb not the wicked doers.} 

'^ In one passage the Jews arc even acctued of eDcouraging the 
Coreish U> continue in idolatry, by representing that it was pre~ 
ferable to the doctrine of Mahomet : — 

Hast thou not seen those to whom a portion of the Scriptore hath been 
given? They believe in false gods and idols. They say to the nnboUeTeiE, — 
These are better directed in the right way than those that believe.§ 

These are they whomGod hath cursed; and for him that God coiseth, thoa 
shall find no helper. 

Shall tJity, indeed, have any portion in the Kingdom, since, if they had , 
they would not part anto men with the least iola thereof? Do they envy men 
that which God hath given them of his bounty? And verily We gave nnio 

t Alluding to the legendary punishment inflicted on the Israelites who 
broke the Sabbath day. 

t S, v. 66. 

§ The commentalOTS rcl^r this passage to Huwey and Eab, Jewish chiefs, 
and Ihcir advice to the Coreish rather to hold on by their ancestral &i(h 
than join Mahomet, See also further on, v. S8, where the Jews are im- 
[>ugocd for " going to judgment before Taghut," or idols. See Sale's notes 
on both passages; they are taken from the commentators, who delight in 
treasuring up all sorts of false and absurd stories against the Jews, 
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the house of Abnham the Scriptare, and Wisdom ; and Wb gare them ■ 
great Kingdom. And there in of them that believeth in him; * and there is 
that tumeth aside (rom him. But the raging fire of hell will suffice for roch. 
Verily, thej that reject our Signa, Wb will Borel^ cast them into the Fire. 
So oAen at their Bkine ue boined, we will change for them other skins, that 
the,v ma? tallj tsele the tonneuL For Qod is migh^ and wise. 

They that beliere and do good works, We shall introduce them into 
Gardens with rivers nmning beneath them; they shall abide therein for ever. 
And there iball they bare pore Wives: and We shall lead them Into grueliil 
shades, t 

Eventually, as we. have seen, Mahomet did not confine his The 
comniunicatioiu with the Jewish tribes of Medina to mera tii«i 
rebtike and ihreata of ihe Divine wrath. He himself inflicted 
condign punishment upon them, till by exile and slaughter 
they were all removed from the scene. Such was the spirit 
of Islam. Judaism would not yield to its pretensions. And 
Mahomet, notwithstanding his liberal professiona of respect for 
other creeds,} the still reiterated assurance that "he was only 
a public preacher," § and his express guarantee that "there 
should be no constraint in Religion," || could not brook the 
profession of tenets opposed to his claims. The first step had 
now been taken for sweeping away from the Peninsula every 
creed but that of the Coran. 

The disappearance of the Jews is followed by a corresponding la fan 
change in the material of the Cotan. The Revelations of Ma- the c 
homet formed in no respect an abstract and systematic com- ^^ , 
pilation. The Coran is purely concrete in its origin and progress. 
It grew up and formed itself, with all the peculiarities of the 
religious system and social code of Islam, out of the circum- 
stances and ficlings of the day. Hence, the necessity for 
referring to Jewiuh Scripture and history having passed away 
with the disappearance of the Jews themselves, *we have no 
longer in the succeeding Suras those frequent allusions to the Old 
Testament and that constant repetition of biblical stories and 
Rabbinical legends, which are so prominent a feature in the middle 
stage of the Coran. The few notices which hereafter occur bear as 

* Ordinarily construed to mean Mahomet, ihough the mnnectian is not 

t S. iv. 49-53. J S. ii. 62. 

§ S. iii. 20; V. 101; xxiT. 55. || S. ii. 257; iv. 79. 
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Bat the Baiv- much opon th« ChriBtiiui, OS npon the JewieL, iacred record. Boib 
wfar^ to iria are still spoken of, though with extreme infreqneDcy, jet witb 
nrenna. veneration and respect. And, u stated in the preceding volume, 

there is nowhere to be found throngbout the Coran any imputa- 
tion against the authority or geauineness of either.* But they 
pass practically into oblivion. The ocoadon for their mention 
had died away. 

* Vol. ii. p. 2!I7. In proof of thil position I most refer to the Utile voA 
there qooted, 7^ Ttatimrnij/ borne by the Caran lo lAe Jemiih and CAniftiin 
Scriptures (_Agra, 18S6 ; ASahatad, ISGO), where all the posuges in the 
Coran bearing on the snl^ect have been printed h txlauo. I will briefly 
indicate bere the textf on which the Mahomeiana chiefly rely for their 
charges agunet the genuineness oT oar Bible. 

I pass OTcr the passagps in which the Jews are accused of " hiding the 
Signs of God," or "selling them Rir > small price;" for the meaning is 
erideotly that the Jews merely refitsed to bring forward those texts irtuch 
IJahomet beliered to conUun eridence in his foronr. The renegade Jews 
applied the prophecies of the Messiah to Mahomet ; the staoncfa Jews denied 
sach application ; and herein lay the whole dispnte. There is no imputation 
or hint that any passages were reimwed from the lacted Becord. The Jew* 
"oooceakd the testimony of Ood," simply because they declined to bring it 
fivward. The expression, " to sell a thing lot a small price " is metaphorical, 
and signifies abandoning a dnty for a worldly and sordid motive ; it is itsed 
also of the disaflected citizens of Medina. [It might &u- more tmly have 
been applied to the renegade Jews wfao pnnAased their safe? and prospeii^ 
by pandering theu: evidence to Mahomet's ambition.] 

The passages in which "dislocation" or " perrernoit" is impaled are 
these; Snra,ii. 75; V. U; T. 4T;iv. 43. The latter vetse has been quoted 
above, p. 391, and it well illnstiatea the meuiing of tair^, <»dinarily but 
incorrectly translated inttrpoiation ; it ngnifles the pervertim of a word mr 
passage, by nsing it in a double or erroneons sense, or with a wnmg COD- 
texloal leference. The words J?jina, &c, in the verse qaoted, are examplea 
given by Mahomet himseE So with the passages of their Scriptniea whidi 
the Jews wrestU from their proper signiflcation; as expressed in S. ii 75, 
" they perverted them, a/ier Uuy undentood them." 

Next comea S. iii. 77. They " twist their tongues in (reading) the 
Book, that ye may think it is ont of the Book, thon^ it Is not ont of the 
Book ; and ihey say it Is from God, and it is not from God." Tmittatg 
ikeir ttmguee, is the same expression is in the verse above quoted, S. it. 43. 
They read ont passages which they prttenited were from the Book, but were 
not (so Mahomet alleged)i it was a deception of their loDgnes, not any 
connption of their HSS. 

So also 8. ii. 78. " And amongst them are ignorant persons, who know 
not the Book, but only foolish stories ) these follow non^t but their own 
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I have already drawn attention to the Coran aa a medium for J^,^2Xo 
the publication of " general orders " on victory or defeat, in re- J^^"*^ <* 
bnke of backwardneee or cowardice, in applause of constancy and nwnn in au 
courage. But it was not merely in respect of military affiurs, as ituUm 
the reader will have observed, that the Coran contains comm« 
and commands. Scattered throughout its Suras, we have, to some 
extent, the archives of a theocradc government in all Its depart- 
ments. The conduct of the "disaffected," the treatment of 
allies, the formation of treaties, the acceptance of terms, and 
other political matters, not unlrequently fouod a place among 
the divine messages. Liberally in contribndng towards the 
expenses of war, — the only object requiring a public purse, is 
contionally inculcated. The elements of a code both criminal 
and civil are also introduced. Punishments for cert^n offences 
are specified, and a mass of legislation laid down for the tutelage 
of orphans, for marriage, divorce, sales, bargains, wills, evidence, 



: WLerefore woa nnto those that write the Book with theii 
hands; then the; saj, TTiii ii Jrom God; that the^ maj sell it ibr a small 
adrontage. Wen unlo them for that vhich their handa have written, and 
woe onto tbem for tbat nbich ihej gain." Here reference is eridentlfmade 
to (he ignorant Jews wlio copied ont legends, traditions, or gtoBses, from 
rabbinical books, and brought them forward at posBeesed of divine aathoritj. 
ET«a if a more serions meaning were admitted, viz., tbat some DnBCmpnkms 
Jews copied ont paes^eafrom the writings of their rabbins, &c., and brought 
them tbrward, pretending thej were actnal extracts Erran Scripture, (he charge 
would indeed be one of frand, but not by aiij means of cormpting the USS. 
of the Old Testament. 

These are, I believe, the mun passages alleged to contain evidence of cor> 
niptioD or interpohttioQ; and even if the; were capable of a more serious 
GODstnictioii, which I believe them not to be, the; must lie construed in 
accordance with the general tenor of the Coran, and the rer; namerons pas- 
sages, contempoiai; and mbsequent, in which " the Book," as cntrent in the 
neighbourhood and elsewhere, is spoken of as a genuine and anthoiitatiTe 
record, as containing the rule of &ith and practice to be followBd b; Jews 
and Christians respective!;, and as a dirine record, belief ia which is 
eartiettl; enjoined on the Moslems also. Assnredl; such wonld not have 
been the language of Hahomet bad he regarded either the Jewifh or the 
Christian Scriptures as in an; degree interpolated. 

The similitude of an ass laden with books, employed b; Mahcanet to 
describe the Jena in relerence to their Scriptures (S. Izii 5), exact); iUns- 
tntes the point of his charge against them ; the; had indeed a ptecioiu 
cliarge in their possession, bat the; were ignorant of its valne and nse. 
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vstaj, and other eirailar conc«ni8. Further, there are copious 
inatructioDB for the guidance of the Believer in his private 
life ; and special prorisions, some of which I have quoted at 
leogth, regulating the intercourse of >[ahomet with hia subjects, 
and with his own ^mily. These all partake of the essential 
character of the Coran, that is to say, they are given forth as 
divifie ordinances; and the Benl«nces ordinarily end with some 
such trite expression as — " Giod is knowing and wise ; " 
■' God is forgiving and mercifitl ; " " Evil is the 'fate of the 
Transgressors," &c., to complete the rhythm, and to invest th« 
record with an inspired and oracular character. Throughout 
this, which may be styled the administrative, portion of the 
Coran are interspersed religious teaching of a similar nature 
to that in former Suras, the inculcation of piety and virtue, 
dissuasion from infidelity and vice, and directions for the per- 
formance of social duties and religious ceremonies. In the 
exhortations and denunciations, the main change is that the 
Jews, at first, and subsequently the " disaffected," usurp almost 
entirely the place heretofore occupied by the Idolaters of Mecca. 
The advaocing power and dignity of Mahomet may be traced 
in the reverence and aubmission exacted by command of the 
Coran from all his ibllowere. A kingly court waa not in 
accordance with the customs of the people, or with the tastes and 
habits of Mahomet himself The simple and artless life of an 
Arab Chief was not departed from at Medtna; and it is this, 
which in vivid contrast with the state and luxury of the Caliphs 
hia successors, induced tradition to bast around the Prophet's 
life an air of hardship and privation. * The delusion is maoi- 

* See note. Canon IL B. VoL i. p. Ix. The following traditiona will 
illattnte the text : — Mahomet on a certain occasion having bun his hand, 
hi* attendants earned him into his hooee, and placed bio on a Iwd plaited 
with TQpea of palm-fibre, and pat under his head a pillow of leallier atufied 
with the same material. Omar, seeing the marks of the corded bedding <ai 
his side, wept aloud. On Mahoinel asking whj be wept, he replied, " VeiitTi 
I called to mind how the Chosroes and ihe Ca;sar sit npon thrones of gaU, 
and wear gannents of silk and brocade ; and thon art in this sad conditioi) ' " 
" What, Omar I " said the Prophet, " art thon not ccmtent that (hw shooUw 
have the portion of Fatmi^, and lisjr the p<Htion of this Life ? " Mow 
there were hong np on the wall bags of nntanned leather, which filled tit 
chamber with an nnpalatable odour, and Omar said, "If thou wilt. I will 
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fest; for Mahomet aod his Companions enjoyed all that Uie 
rcaoaroes of the land and the plunder of tiieir enemies conld 
yield ; and if they maintained plain and frugal habiln, it was 
not in consequence of want, but because magnificence and 
pomp were foreign and distasteful to the national mind. A 
row of modest houses, built of rode stone, covered in with rough 
palm-branches, the inner walls hung about with bags of ill- 
tanned leather for domestic use, formed an habitation for the 

put these oaiaid«." " Nay," saM Hahomet, " do act so, for they are the 
nlenBita of life " — i. «. iMcessaiy tot domestic pntpoaea. — K. W. BOJ. 

On another occaakm, Mahomet haring risen Ihnn sleep with the mariu of 
tti« matting on his side, Abdallah, his attendant, rubbed the place, and said, 
"Let me, I pniy thee, spread a soft corering for thee over this mat." " Not 
BO," replied Mahomet. " What have I to do with the comforts of this life ? 
The world and I, what connection is there between ns ? Yeril;, the world is 
DO Otherwise than as a tree unto me i when the traveller hath rested imder 
ils shade, he passeih on." — Ibid. 

A woman of Medina, once entering Mahomet's apartment, saw his bedding 
to be only a piece of cloth doubled np. So she went home, and sent him a 
mattress stufled with wooL Bat Mahcanet gave Ayesha (who seemed 
inclined to keep it) DO peace dll she had retnmed it) telling her that, "he 
had no need of siub Inxnries, for that, if the Lord pleased, He would give 
him monntains of gold and silver." — Ibid. 

Notwithstanding incidents like these, exaggerated b; strong contrast with 
the subsequent luxoiy of the Moslems, it is evident that Mahomet had 
eveiytfaing in abundance which he reallj desired, and which wealth or 
anthoritf could procure. He wnnetimes gave a large price for hia clothes: 
once he exchanged nineteen (others saj seventeen) camels for a single dress, 
and hs bought a mantle for eight dinars. — Ibid. 89i. 

I have mentioDed in the text the articles of toilet which he carried with 
him in his campaigns. He had a collTrium-box, from which at bodtimo 
he ttsed to applj antimony to his eyelids, saying that it made the sight more 
piercing, and caused the bair to gnjw. The CKivenior of Egypt sent him a 
oystal goblet ; and either this, or another jug from which he drank, was set 
in silver. He had also a copper vase, which he used in bathing. — Ibid. 94. 

He was very fond of perfumes, and indulged, aa Ayesha tells us, in 
" men's scents," i.t. in musk and ambergris; he used also to bum camphcv 
on odoriferous wood, and 01^07 the ftagrant smell. Anls, his servant (who 
had charge of his shoes aiid water-pot, p. 93), says, "We used always to 
know when Mahomet had issued forth from his chamber by the odoriftrons 
perfimte that filkd the air." — P. 761. He never refused perfimus, from 
whatever hand, when oflered as a present. — Ibid. 

Such were the chief, perhaps the only, luxuries which Mahomet, from his 
previous habits, was able to appreciate. 

VOL. III. Q <t 
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Prophet and his wires far more desirable than the most splendid 
seraglio " ceiled with cedar and painted with Termilion." A 
mattress of date-fibre covered with leather was a liutniy to the 
Arab incomparably greater than a stately " bed of the wood of 
Lebanon, decked with tapestry." The trappings of a royal camp 
wovdd have ill comport«d with the grave drnplidt^ of Mahomet, 
while a narrow tent of leather afforded him ample accommoda- 
tion ; and his bag, containing an ivory comb, a tooth-pick, oil 
for his hair, and antimony for his eyes, supplied all the oomfortt 
within the conipaes of an Arab's imagination. The luxuriout 
and pampered courtiers of Baghdad and Damascus wondered id 
the tales of their Prophet having mended his own sandals, and of 
their first Caliph having tended hiu own flock of goats, not reflect- 
ing that a more artificial state wotild have been at variance with 
everything around, and that the habits of three-score years had 
become a second life. 

Nevertheless, in whatever constitutes real dignl^ and power,— 
that which satisfies the cravingsof pride and ambition, — Mahomet 
was not behind the most absolute Dictator, or the most pompous 
Sovereign. His word was abBoluCe ; to him every difiereace or 
dispute must be referred.* On his appearance the assembly rose, 
and gave place to the Prophet and hb chief Companions; the people 
were required to approach him reverently, to speak softly in his 
presence, and not to crowd around, or throng him.f They were 
not to visit his house unasked ; and even when invited they must 
not linger long, or indulge fiuniliarly in discourse with him.J If 
an interview were deaired, it was prescribed that alms should 
previously, as a mark of reverence, be dispensed ; but this rule, 
found too irksome, was withdrawn.^ " The calling of the 
Apostle was not to be esteemed as th^ calling of (me believer 
to the other ; " it was to be implicitly and promptly obeyed. 
Those in attendance upon him were not to leave without per- 
mission first received. | Hia wives were withdrawn from the 



• 8. iv. 57, 63, 67, 7»( xlvii, SBj xxiv. 64. f B. Iviii. llj tIJt j. 

J 8. xxxiii. 50, quoted before. § S. IviiL 13. 

I S. xxiT. 63, 64. Huhimi refers ihij pa«eage to the atiendaiice required 
M the digging of the Ditrh ; hut it evident]; has a more geiieral bMiing. 
See Sale in bro. 
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valg&r gaze; none might commimicRte directly or familiarly 
with them, excepting their near relativea and domestic aervants.* 
The Prophet was the iavourite of Heaven; the true Belierer but 
followed the example of God aod of the heavenly hosts, when 
he Invoked blessings upon Mahomet: — 

Verily, God and hii utgeln invoke blesBinga upon the Prophet. O jt 
that beliere 1 do je also invoke Ueostngs npon him, and salnM him irith a 
(reverential) saluiation. 

Verily, they that trouble God and bis Apostle, God bath cnrsed them in 
this world, and in that which is to come: He bath prepared for them an 
igDomimoos pnnlshment-t 

The vain conceit, that he was the Favourite of Heaven, once The concdi Uiot 
admitted into the heart of Mahomet (and oherished there, as tavDariii o( 
the Christian may Burmise, by some special Satanic suggestion), the'ip^'iTpr*" 
will, I think, be found the key to those strange EeTclations which ^Jmta'tS"'^ 
aecured for the Prophet peculiar privileges, especially in his ^^'>™'' 
conjugal relations. In the self-complacency of these fatal aiid 
impious pretensions, he brought himself to believe that no 
immunity or indulgence would be withheld from him ; but that 
every wish and desire of his heart would be gratified, and that 
even by the direct interposition of the Almighty I 

Still, no supernatural character was claimed by Mahomet, ""JfJ^^Sfj^H, 
He did not differ iu the nature of his office (though he might in ubtwi. 
degree and dignity) from the former Prophets. Like other men 
he was mortal)} and equally with them needed to pray to God 
for the pardon of his sins. § 

I have in a previous chapter observed that Mahomet did not imTuntiBi 
contemplate the consecration of any day, like the Sabbath, to tiiei>«kiy 
spiritual Worship. On Friday, appointed for general public amobKiwi. 



* 8. xxziii. 50. 

t S. xKxiii. 13. ; see also S, Iviit. S. " They salute thee with the salats. 
tioD wherewith Ood doth not eahiie thee." 

t S. iii. H4. 

j 8. xtvii. 30; xlviii 3. In an earlier Meetao passage the doctrine of 
aniversal gnilt is veiy pUinly stated [n these woids ; — That if Ood were to 
vieit sin according to its desert, no living thing would be left apon the 
earth.— S. xxxv. 46. But notvitlutanding casnal czpression* of this natnre, 
it ia evident enough that Mahomet knew little of the " exceeding sinJulness " 
of sin, as mads known in the Bible. 
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prayer, business and merchaadise might be tranaacted aa much 
as on any other day. The weekly aervjce, indeed, appeais 
at first to have been treated with little respect. On a certain 
Friday, while Mahomet discouned from the Pulpit tt> a crowded 
assembly in the Mosque, the sound of drama announced the 
arrival of a Syrian Caravan, upon which the greater part of his 
audience hurried forth to meet it, and left Mahomet standing in 
the Pulpit nearly alone : * — 

jB that believe I When the call to Fraya' i> raised on the daj of 

ABMmb1y,t iben hasten to the conuneiaonition of God, and leave off 

traffickiuK — tbaC will lie better for jou, if je knew it 

And when the Fra;fera are ended, then disperse over tbe land, and seek 

I (gain) &Qm the &vour of God, and make fita^oeut mention of God, that yo 

' may pn>a{)cr. 

When they see Metchaodising or Sport, they break away, flocking 
thereto, and leavo thee Btandiog ; say, That which ia with God ia better 
than Sport or Merchaadiie ; and God is the best Supporter." { 

In another passage we find Mahomet forbidding his followers 
to be present at prayer in a state of drunkenness : — " O ye 
that beUeve ! draw not nigh unto prayers, while ye are drunken, 
until ye can understand that which ye say." This injunction, 
being connected with another of a general nature,^ may be 
viewed as additional evidence of the lax manner in which the 
devotions of the Moslems were at first performed, as well aa of 
tbe prevalence of intemperance. In a previous paBsage the use of 
Wine hod been discouraged, though not prohibited, on the ground 
that it was productive of greater injury than good : — 

Tbey will ask thee coaceming Wine, and Casting lota.Q Sit, — In both 
there is great evil, and (also) advantages, to Hankindi bnt tfie evil of 
them ie gicater than the advantages of them.^ 

* Snch is the accotut gjven by the commeatators, who are not, however, 
veiy particular sbont evidence or probabili^. But tbe passage in the Cona, 
as qnoted in the text, impliei some sort of occurrence of .the kind. 

t AI Jumd, the Assembly, or Friday. 

} S. liii. 9 to end. 

% Viz., against being present at Pisyeis in a state of legal impurity. 

U Lit., Lots, Dice, of Qsmes of chance. 

^ 8. ii Hi. See also in slate Meccan Sura, xri 67) speaking of God's 
gocKhiess in the provision of pleasant and sotnttoni food, Hahomet says : — 
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But Mahomet at last percdved that th« sanctJoDB of hb Beligion tm vim «u 
were too weak to enforce a middle coarse, and that the impoai- 
ttoa of entire abstinence was the only means by which he could 
check int(;mperance. The command against the use of wine was 
issued in the Fourth year of the H^ira, during the siege (it ia 
aaid) of the Bani Nadblr : — 

ye that belioce 1 Verilj Wine, and the Casting pf lota, and Images, 
and DiTiuing-arrawB, are an abomiiiatioa firan amongst the yioAa of Satan : 
Shun Ihcra, therefore, that yc maj prosper. 

. Verily. Satan aeeketh that he may cast amoogaC ;on enmity and batiecl 
tfaiDogh Wine and Games of chance, and hinder joa from the remembnmce 
of God and from Prayer. Will ye not, then, rc&ain ? Obey God, and obe; 
the Apostle ; and beware 1 For if ye turn beck, — Terily, our Apostle's du^ 
is bnt to deliver his Message pnblicly.* 

The influence of the Jewish law and ritual may still be traced iii«i«ii»of 
in moulding the institutions of Mahomet. Usury is absolutely maJnuUKd in 
forbidden. The criminal code follows largely the Law of retalia- inmcDthnisdt 
tion. Ceremonial purification before prayer is strictly enjoined, 
and in the absence of water sand miiat be used as a substitute.'!' 
An oath something resembling the curse of jealousy is permitted 
to a wife suspected by her husband of infidelity, f And gene- 

" And of the fruita of the Pahn-tree, and Grapes, ye ohtain Wine (lit., an 
Uitbriatmg drink) and good nonrishmeat. Verily, therein is a Sign untg 
People that understand." Some hold bota this that the moderate nse of 
Wine is not prohibited. See Sale, ia Joco. 

* S. V. 99. Weil SDpposea that the first passage, reprehending men for 
going to pablic prayer intoxicated, may hare been revealed subsectoently to 
this second passsge, as the fbnncr ig in connertion with the command Ibr 
the nse of sand in purification, which oaa promolgalcd daring tb« expedi- 
tion against the Bani Hnstalick. The vene concerning sand, howerer, is 
qnite ECpaialo from that about Dnrakennees i thoogh placed in joita-poai- 
tion, thcj may hare been revealed on entirely different occasions; and after 
the patilint command here given against the nse of Wine. Mahomet would 
not have noticed its contravention so hghlly as he does in Sura ii. iS. 
Little can be dednced from the Medina Suraa in the way of context, espe- 
cially in passages containing precepts, wbich are evidently thrown together 
£y tu&jeeU, with little reference, in general, to chronology. 

t Sand is allowed hs a snbxtttQte by the Jews; also by ^le Magi. Sals, 
Pre}. Diie. p. 1 S5. The practice is called Tayammnm ; see the preceding 
note for occasion of it* institnlion, A. H. V. 

J S. ixiv. 4; Numbtn, v. 11. There is no provision for any Judi- 
cial te)(, sach as the bitter water of Jealonsy ; bnt the imprecation of Qod's 
curse on the swearer, if a liar (8. xxiv. 109) has some anak^ to the oath 
mentioned in Niimhtr$ t. 84. 
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nSlj in the relatioiu eBtabliahed between the Sexes, s conaide' 
rable degree of simil&rily may be traced to the injonclions of 
the Pentateuch.* 

Ab in all other matters, so in thoae refeirmg to Marriage and 
Divorce, inetead of laying down general principles, and leaving 
** their application to each man's conscience and sense of propriety, 
Mahomet ventured upon particuiar and detailed iDstmctions. 
Apart altogether from the correctneua of these precepts, the 
coarse language in vhich they are expressed, and the indelicacy 
of the ideas conveyed, are a serious reproach to the Coran. 
Making every reasonable allowance for the rudeness of speech 
and sentiment current in Arabia, f much remuns that mtist be 
set down to the pruriency of Mahomet's own mind, — much 
that is ofiennve to purity of thought, and which has no doubt 
freely contributed toward the laxity of morals in the Mahometan 

Further than this, the legislation of the Coran on these 
subjects has given birth to endless volumes, by Jnrista and 
Theologians, of interpretadon, illnslfation, construction, corollary, 
supplement, — a mass of corruption poisoning the mind and 
morale of every Mahometan student. Ingenuity and labour have 
been expended lavishly in describing and solving cases the very 
mention of which is repugnant to modesty, in drawing elaborate 
distinctions and demonstrating points of casuistry in a domain 
of thought which cannot even be approached without moral 
injury and contamination. The Arabic language, as moulded by 
the system vbicb grew out of the precepts of Islam, is itself 
evidence of this defilemoit.} For these evils the Coron ia 
responsible; and if there were no other indictment against 



* It ¥riU snffice to refer to Sale'i iVcL Due. pp. IGT-I6a Fton & iv. 9S 
it wookl lemn (liaC Mahonwt cooiidered his rales ragaiding Uaniage, 
&c. to be "in accordance with the ordinances of [hose who have gone 
hefoie;" I.* of the previous Prophets. Reverence (or the Pentateuch, and 
thenccessiQ'of JDBlif^ng what U there forbidden, no donbl ■■iciatcd the 
excuse (Sura lix. S) for cutting down the palm-troes of the B, Nadbfr. See 
Dent. XX. 19, which I hod overlooked when writing p. 3I3of this vohune. 

t See Canon m. c, voL L p. Ixzxi. 

X This will be painfull^ evident from the most cnnoiy glance into anj 
Arabic dictionaiy. The &alt is not inherent tn (jU Uuiguitge, but in the 
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its author, that alone troidd go far towards a verdict of con- 
demnation. 

I hare, in a previoOB chapter, adrerted to the laxity of morals 
aod corruption of mannere encouraged by the licence of Polygamy 
and Divorce. There is no limit, aa supposed by Sale," to the 
number of slave-gtrls, with whom (irrespective of Ms four wives) 
a Moslem may, without any aotecedvnt oeremony or any gua- 
rantee of conlinuance, cohabit. Female slavery, being a condi^on 
necessary t« the legality of this illimitable indulgence, will never 
be put down, with a willing or hearty co-operation, by any 
Mussulman community. 

It has oHen been asserted that the institutions of Muhomet ci 
have tended to elevate and improve the state of Woman, Yet, S 
excepting in so &r as she neceaaanly shared in the general eleva- '' 
tion and improvement introduced by a purer religion, and more 
spiritual worship, f it is to me very doubtliil whether, in married 
life, her position was not rendered by Islam more dependent and 
degrading than before. I do not apeak of unmarried aud widowed 
females ; for, if we put aside the depressing influence which the 
constraint and thraldom of the married state has exercised upon 
the tea at large, the unmarried free woman has nothing to com- 
plain of. And, in one particular, viz., the inheritance by the 
son of his father's wives, she was delivered by Mahomet from a 
gross and intolerable abuse.} No free woman can be forced, 
under the code of Islam, to marry against her will ; and so long 
as she remains single, she is the mistress of her own actions. 

uses to which it bas been turned b; a licentknu people, driven by the Conn 
to disIiDgniBh in icpnLiive detail wbal is licit (rom that which is ilUciL 

The improprieiiea of native Lexicong have beea moat gratDitotuly perpe- 
tuated in our Enropean DictioiiancB of the Arabic laognage. Why ehoiild 
this be so ? A sweeping reform la here loudly called for by Quistian 
morali^. We need none of these indelicacies ; the vast mass are abso- 
lutely gratuitous ; and whatever is indispensable can sorely be veiled in 
daeoroua language. 

* Frd. Diteoitrt, p. 156 ; see also his note on S. Ixvi. v. 1. 

t Theuotioo that die female sex is overlooked in the rewards of the fature 
life arose, apparently, fiom the inespabilitj of proriding them with 
enjoymenta similar to those promised to the other sex. Not only is the 
idea of their exclusion fi«m Paradise at variance with the whole tenor of the 
Coran, hut it is contradicted by exprets passages. Bee 8. iv. 123 1 xlviii. S. 

t See S. iv. 18 t also vol. ii. p. 52. 
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But in so ftr aa the married state ia concerned (which in the 
1 East embraces practically the whole sex during the greater part of 
their lives), the condition (ized hy Uahomet for woman is that of 
a dependent inferior creatore, destined only for the serrice of her 
lord, liable to be cast off without the aaugnment of any reason, 
and without the notice of a single hour. While the husband 
possewea thus the power of diTorce, absoln(«, immediate, on- 
questioned, no privilege of a corresponding nature has been 
reserved for the Wife.* She hangs on, however unvrilling, 
neglected, or superseded, tlie perpetual slave of her lotd, — if such 
be his will. When actually divorced, she can, indeed, cltum her 
dower, — her hire, as it is called, in the too plain language of the 
Coran ; "I" but the knowledge that a wife can make this claim 
is at the beat a miserable security sgaiust capricious taste ; 
and in the case of female slaves, even that imperfect check ia 
wanting. The power of divorce is not the only power that may 
be arbitrarily exercised by the tyrannical husband : authority to 
confine and to beat his wives is distinctly vested in his dbcretioa : 
— " Men stand above Women, because of the superiority which 
God hath conferred on one of them over the other, and because 
of that which they expend of their wealth.} Wherefore let the 
good Women be obedient, preserving their purity in secret, ia 
that wherein God preserveUi them. But such as ye may fear 
disobedience § from, rebuke them, and put them swoy in separate 
sleepiog places, and chastise them. || But if they be obedient unto 
you, seek not against them an excuse (for severity) ;1 verily God 

* The Corsn has not contemplated anywiicre the ooiilingcnc; of divonv 
bein^ claimed b; the wife. The idea of any independent rigfau of the kind 
wax entiielj' fbrcign to Mahomet's notione of Ihe position of the eex. The 
Mahometan docton have, indeed, determined that nnder a few rate eostju- 
gencies divorce maj be demanded; bat ibej are to enteptioiui as hardly to 
deterva notice. 

t Ij1>jj>'\ S.lir. 36; It. a3,rfa/. 
t I.e., in Bopport of tb« wodhd. The m 
a IL aw. 
g Or, PrtHMOtion. ■ '; 
D IJL. Strike then. 1 ^^JJ-el 
5 Lit., " Seek not against them a way," 
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is loft; aad great." * The " exchanging of one wife for Miother," 

that is, the diTorcing of one in order to marry another, ia rec<^- 

ntzed in the Goran, with only this caution, that the dower atipu- 

kted at marriage be given in lull to her that ia put away, f 

Thus restrained, secluded, d^raded, the mere minister of enjoy- The poxtion « 

ment, liable at the caprice or paeuon of the moment, to be turned impiiraiTT 

adrin, it would be hard to say that the position of a wife was '"*™' 

improved by the code of Mahomet. I do not hesitate to decide 

that ahe was possessed of moie freedom, and exercised a greater, 

a healthier, and more legitimate inflaeuce, under the pre-existing 

institutioQB of Arabia. } 

As r^ards female slaves under the thraldom of Mahometan ^"^^^ 
masters, it is difficult to conceive more ugnal degradation of hmaia aiivn. 
the human species. They are treated as an inferior claaa of 
beings. Equally restricted as if they had entered the marriage 
state, they are expressly excluded from any title to conjugal 
rights. 5 They are purely at the disposal of their proprietors. 
The only redeeming feature is that when once a slave has borne 

• 8. iy. 33. 

t " And if ye be denrons to exchange (or tobttitate) one wif» in place of 
another wife, and je bave given one of them a talent, then Cake not awaj 
anjlhiog Iheie&Mn. What I will je take it amtj SUeely, and commit an 
open ^n? And how «an y« take it away, seeing that one of <ron hath gone 
in odCo the other, and die; have recaived fern ;oa a Snn covenant" 
S. iv. 18. 8ee abo the same expreuitai used in refovnce to Uahomet him- 
•elf. S. mtiii. 49. 

X It wonld be a gratnicoos dishonour to Christian marriage to compare 
it with marriage under Che Coran. Excepting where (from cuitom, or 
owoal incidanc, and in spile of the Coran and Che example of MahomeC) 
ft hosbaod ma; confine himself /or lift to oike wiii), there can be no point* 
common to the two insciracions. The Idea of conjugal Baily is ntterty 
tmknown to Habometans, excepting when the Christian exatople is by 
chance followed ; and even there, the continuance of the bond is pnrel; da- 
pendent on the will of the husband. The wives have a teparaU inttrttl, 
not onl; each in regard lo her uiter-wivei, but even in regard to her 
husband; so much so, that, on the death of a too, the bther and mother 
receive separate shares from the inheritance. In this respect I believa the 
norak at Hindoo societ;, whete polygaaj is less enconiaged, to be wnrndei, 
in a vei; marked degree, than that of MahnwuitMi eade^. 

S The subject is not one which I can explain or ilhistiate brtber with* 
ont oSeoce to moialitj. The nsder must believe at second hand that the 
whole system is vile and revolting. 

VOL. III. R R 
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a child to her master, ahe cannot be sold, and at hia death obtuna 
her freedom. • 

In the rules r^arding Divorce, there is one which (much as I 
might desire it) cannct be passed over in silence. A husband 
may tnice divorce bis vrife, and each time receive her back again. 
But the formula of separation thrice repeated is irreversible. 
However unjust or injurious the action, how much soever 
the result of passion or of caprice, however it may affect the 
interests not only of an innocent wife, but also of her innocent 
children, however deEdrona the husband may be of undoing the 
wrong, — the decision cannot be recalled ; the divorced wife 
can return to her husband but on one revolting conditioa, and 
that is that she shall first be married to another, and after 
cohabitation be divorced by him.j' The tone of Mahometan 
manners may be imagined from the fiinctions of the temporary 
husband hired to l^alize re>marriage with a thrice-divorced 
wife, having passed into a proverb. } Such flagrant breach of 

* This is not prorided for in the Coian, bnt rests on the precedent cf 
UshMnet, nbo freed bis own BUre-girt, Mary, on her besiing a son to him. 
Sach a stave is called Omnia' W<Jad, or " Motlier of the child." 

t 3. ii. 331. "And if he (a thiid time) divorce her, she shsU not be 
lawlhl unto him after that^ undl ehe ihali have married a hosbaiid other 
than he ; aod if the latter divorce her, then there eball be no sin in the 
two that Ih^ again retam to eaeh other, if they think that tbej can obaerre 
the limits appoioled bj God. Heae are the ordinances of God, which ha 
maniieeteth to people that nnderatand." 

X (Ji^UbMi it (ji-s k— u ' " -A lioutatid lovm, rather tiiax imt 
MottahiL Man; lovers or gaUmntg caose less shame to a woman than oiw 
MoetohiL According to the Moelem law, a person who hu (thrice) divorced 
his wife cannot remany her until she has been manied to Eiane other man, 
who becomes het legitimate huiband, cohabits with her for one night, snd 
divorces her next morning} after which the first hnsband may again possesa 
her as his wife. Snch cases are of fteqaent occurence — ss men in the haste 
<^ auger often divorce their wives bj the simple expression ; ^'p^V which 
(thrice repeated) cannot be reOactsd. In order to r^tun his wife a man 
hirea (at no inoonsideiable rste) some peasant, whom he chooses Irom the 
oglieat that can be foand.in the streets. A teinpoiaiy hnsband of this kind 
is called Moetahil, and is generally most disgasting to the wiA," ftc 
Bnrckhardt's Arabic Provtrbt, p. 31. TraditioQ and law books aboond with 
fetid commentaries illnstrative of this sabject, and with checks agunat the 
intermediate marriage and cohabitation being merely nominal. 
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deceiic7, Bucli cruel vioktioD of the modeetj of an unofiending 
wife, may be aa abuse the full extent of which was not at 
the time contemplated by Mahomet ; but it ia not the leaa an 
abuse for which, as a direct result of the unnatural and revolt- 
ing provision framed by him, Mahomet is justly responaible. • 

The fierce and warlike spirit of the Suras of this period has J"S^|^ 
been perhaps' sufficieutly illustrated in the preceding chapters. I 
may here just refer to one passage which appears to me peoa- 
liarly demonstrative of the eager desire after plunder which 
Mahomet had stirred up, and which he soon found it difficult (so 
natural was it to the Arab) to restrain within expedient bounds. 
Only those, according to Mahomet's own principles, could be 
lawflilly slain and plundered, who were disbelievers in his niis- 
aion; but so insatiable had the thirst for spoil become, that cases 
now occurred of Moalems slaying persons, even after they had 
made profession of the Mahometan faith, on the pretext that they 
were inwncere Believers. Stringent prohibition was required to 
guard against this abuse. Whoever trifled with the life of a 

Some commentatoiB hold the practice as described bj BnrckhsTdt to b« 
illegal; whether legal or not, we may hope, for the interests of morality, that 
it is not so frequent as he represents it to be. But its existence is 
undoubted; and it hat existed, in a more or less levolling foim, ever etoce 
the verse which- 1 have quoted was revealed. A case is mentioned by Tra< 
didon in which Mahomet himself insisted on the fiilfilmeut of the condition 
of cohabitation with another husband, betbre the original union could be 
letumed to, in language which I am willing to believe that prurient tradition 
has &bricated for him. 

It must not be forgotten that all the inunorality of speech and action 
connected with this Bbomeiol institation, at>d the outrage done to female 
virtoe (not necessaril; as a ptmighmeiit (or any fault of the wretched wifb, 
but often from the passion and thonghtlessnees of the husband hinkself). Is 
chargeable solely sad exclusively to the toim of the Coian quoted above. 
It is a sorry excuse that Uahomet wished thereby to check Inconsiderate 
divone: a good object is not to be sought for through soch abominable maans. 

■ The severe epithets in the text are justified by the Twen^-fburlh 
chapter of Ntmibt^, at the begioning of which the case above supposed 
is described exactly, and the following judgment given: — " Her finmer 
husband, which sent her away, may not take her again to be his wife after 
that she is defiled) /or Oiat U an a&oMutaftm be/ore the Loani and thon 
sbolt not cause the land to sin, which the Lord thy God pvelh thee for an 
inheritance." — Ver. 4. 
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Bdierer, did bo at the peril of his soul. After prescribing 
the penalty or penance for killing a Moslem unintentionallj, 
the ordinance proceeds : — ^ 

Bnt whosoever kiUeth a Believer wUAillf, his rewaid shall be Hell,— 
fbr ever therein. God ihall be wroth with him, sod shaU cime him: He 
halh prepand for him a great Fonisbmeat. 

je that believe I Whea ye go forth (fighting) in the way oT God, 
rightly diseriminale, and say not to him that salnteth yon,* Thou art not a 
Bdititr, — seeking the transitory things of this pre£ent Life, — whilst with 
Ood there is great BpoiL And snch were ye yonreelTee aforetime,! hnt God 
bad Favotir towards yon. Wherefore carefoUy discnmiaate, for God ii 
atunlive to that which ye do. { 

Milw Tbougb Mecca with its Idolaters has now faded in the dis- 
tance, and references to the Coreish are mainly connected with 
their hostile inroads alone, yet we still find occasionally passages, 
after the old Meccan style, in reprobation of Idolatry, and 
menace of the city " which had cast its Prophet out."§ Poly- 
tbdsm and Idolatry are denounced as the only nnpardonable 
sin. \ The tone of defiance becomes bolder and at times even 
exulting. Mahomet and his people are "to fight till opposition 
shall cease, and the Eehgion becometh Glod's aIone."\ Until this 
glorious consummation is secured, "they are not to &int, neither 
invite to peace."'" A complete and speedy victory is promised. 
God is the sti-onger, and will prevail : Islam shall shortly be 
established triumphantly, "fj" 

Such as withdraw from Mecca, and rally around the standard of 
Mahomet, while the struggle is yet undecided, shall have a merit 
superior far to the merit of thoee who may join it after opposition 
shall have been beaten down. }J The Waverers who, though per- 
suaded of the truth of the new Faith, cannot make up their minds 
to abandon Mecca, are told that their exctiee of inability will not 
be accepted of God, — " their habitation shall be Hell, — an evil 
journey is it thither I " §§ Bnt a word of comfort is added for 

* !.«., with the salutation peculiar to Islam, — which was held eqniraleDl 
to professing oneself a Moslem. 

f ■'.£., ye were like those whom ye wonid now kill for their boo^, at joor 
Bm conversion, aad before ye heanilj engaged in the propagation of Islam. 

JS. iv. 98. §S. xlTii. 14. I S. iv. 46, 115. 

1 S. ii. 191, tt tq. t Tin. 89. •• 8. xlvu. 3S. 

tt S. T. eO; ir. S3i hriii. 31; zxiv. 56. %% Ivii. 10. 

j§ B. iv. 96) see also V. SSj — where Enugration is made the test of &ith. 
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those who though Belierers were unongst " the Weak," and were ^l^^^^^ ' 
withheld by real helplesBneas from leaving Mecca.* The rescue MeoanmitoiBi. 
of auch from their unhappy position ia adduced as a powerful 
motive why their more fortunate brethren at Medina should fight 
bravely in the cause : — 

Figbl in the waj of God, ;e that sell the present Life for tliat whkh a to 
come. Whosoever flghtetli in (he waj of God, whether he be iloin or be 
Tictorions, Wb iball surely give him a great Reward. 

And what ai)eth ;on that je fight not in the waj of God, and for the 
Weak amongst the men aid women and children, who l»j, — O Lord t 
DetiTer us out of (his City, whose people are OppreMorai and giant ni from 
thftelf a Protector, and grant as fitun thyself a Defender, f 

Prom the numerous examples I have given (so numerous, I B^''^' 'J„! 
fear, as to have been irksome to the reader) it will be evident <riib occaJKiai 
that the style of the Coran, though varying greatly in force and n™. 
Yigotu-, has for the most part lost altogether the marks of vivid 
imagination and poetic fire which characterize the earlier Suras. 
It becomes tame and ordinary both in thought and language. 
Occasionally, indeed, we stilt find traces of the former spirit. insivmofUH 
Here for instance is a description of the Deitywhich the followers 
of Mahomet are Justly proud of: — 

God I There is do God but he; (he Living, the Eternal. Slnmbcr doth 
not overtake him, neither Sleep. To him belongcth all that is in the 
Heavens and in the Earth, Who is he that shall intercede belbre him, 
excepting by his permission ? He knowetb that which is before them, 
and (bet which is behind them,t and they shall not comprrbend anything of 
his knowledge, saving in so far as he pleaseth. His throne sCietcbeth over 
Heaven and Earth, and the protection of them both is no burden nn(o him. 
- Ho is the Lolty and the Great. § 

In the following extract, the verses in which Infidelity ia com- Another 
pared to a tempestuous Sea, of which the crested waves below "™'^- 
mingle with the lowering clouds above, — a scene of impenetrable 
Darkness and Despair, — are to my apprehension amongst the 
grandest and most powerful in the whole Coran. The Sura 
belongs to the Fifth year of the Hegira ; but part of it is in the 
best style of the Meecan period. 

God is the Light of the Heavens and the Earth. The likeness of bis 

• S. iv. 96i Bc« also V. 88. t S. '»'■ l^- "■ 

X Lit., " That which is before their bands, and that which is behind their 
hands," i.e., the post and the fatuie. 
§ 8. ii. 396. • 
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light iB u the niche wherein is ft Lamp (endoeed) In gtnu; — the glan ii > 
nfulgent Star. It is lighted from a hlessed tree, — an OiiTe neither of the 
£n£l nor of the WesL Its Oil is near nnto giving light, even if the fire did 
not touch it, — Light upon light. God directeth nnCo his light whom he 
pleaseth. . . . 

[Here interrenea a descriptioii of the worship, and good worict, of Be- 
Bevors.] 

And thoae that diibeliere, — their mnb are a» the Serili in the plain; the 
thiretj man thinkeih it to be water, nntil, when he corned thereto, he doth 
not find it anjthing, — But he flndeth Ood aboo^him, and He will fiilfil nnio 
him hie account. God ia switl in taking acconnt: — 

— Or as theDaikneaa in a bottomlcM Sea: — Wave coreretb It from abore, 
wave upon wave. Above them are Clonda; darknesa of <»ie kind over 
another kind. When one Btreteheth forth hia hand, be hardlj aeeth it. And 
to whomsoever God doth not grant light, he shall have no light. * 

What 1 seeat thon not that onto God giveth praise aveiything that is in 
the Ueavena and in the Earth, and the Birda in a well-ordered line, — tmlj 
every one knoweth bis piajer and hie hjnin of praise: and God knoweth 
whatsoever je do. 

And to God belongeth the kingdom of the Heavens and of the earth; and 
onto God shall all return. 

Se«sl ihou not that Qod driveth the donds along, then gathereth them 
together, then selteth them aa heapei and thon secM the Bain issuing forth 
bom between them. And be sendelh down from the heavens (as it were) 
momitains wherein is hail; and he atriketh therewith whom he pkaseth, and 
averteth the same from whom he pleaselh. The brighOieas of his Lightning 
well^ig^ taketh the sight awsj. 

God converteth die Night and the Day. Terilj' herein it a HonitioD nnlo 
those that are endowed with Fi);hL 

And God hath created evei? Beaet out of water. Of them there is that 
goeth upon his bellj; and of them there is that goeth opoo two leg»; and 
of them there is that goeth upon four. God cresteth that which ho pleaselh. 
Terily God is over all things PoweiAil. t 

* The words expressive of the thick darkness ovenpreadiog the sea, and 
the rolUng of wave over ware, at« in the original vetj giand and deecriptiTe: 
the transUtioD is of course &r from giving anj adequate ecoception of their 
vividness and lifis. They are as foUows : — 

**y ^r° *^y CT* ^J* *^ \^ J^- LS* '^^-''^ j' 

Ka trahnatin fl bahiin Injji'in yaghehihn moujnn min fouckihi motyon, 
min Ibnckihi sahlbno, linlnwlun biiuhi fbncka blnD, 
fS. xxiv. S6-46. 
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OHBOHOLOGIOAL OBDEB OF THE SUBia BBVSALED 

AT MEDINA. 

I nioposE hero to complete, or rather to ameod, the chrono- i^^'^^J^ 
logical eDUmenttion, as given at the close of the Second Volume, 
of those Saras which were compoaed by Mahomet at Medina. 

Many of them are Tery long, some contuning so many as from R™«n whj thf^ 
two to three himdred Teraes. Few relate to a single subject. ™riy«r™ng«i 
Several of (hem traverse orer many years. For, as before ex- K^Jna. 
plained, the amanuenses of Mahomet, under his directions, ordi- 
narily placed new verses, as they appeared, with previously formed 
Suras, or collections of passages, relating to the same topic. The 
subjects in all the longer Suras being various, and each having 
been in this manner gradually enlaced, the whole have assumed 
their present miscellaneous form. On the other hand, there are 
one or two which relate to a single scene or subject, as the Fifty- 
ninth to the siege and expulsion of the Bani Nadhtr, and the 
Sixty-third to (he treasonable conduct of Abdallah and the 
" disaffected." 

It will be apparent from these remarks, that it is not possible BgitiianuiD 
to assign to the longer Suras any precise chronological place f^^^Sdiutm 
and order. But in the following stat«ment, I will endeavour '■^''" 
to exptain to what main periods or subjects each Sura refers. 

Sura xorni. ; 6 verses, — A short Sura with nothing determinate S. xcvii. 
to mark its chronology. S. U. 

Sdra II. ; 287 verses. — In this Sura are collected the passages 
composed in the first two or three years of Mahomet's stay at 
Medina. The greater part relates to the Jews, with biblical 
and rabbinical stones, notice of the change of the Kibla, &c. 
The disaffected citizens are also denounced in it. There is like- 
wise much matter of a legislative character produced during the 
first Medina stage, with additions and interpolationa from the 
Bevelations of later stages. 
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Sura m. ; 200 versea. — ^A portion was composed shortly afW 
the battle of Badr, (A.H. 2,) vhicfa is described in it Another 
and longer portion relates to the battle of Ohod, A.H. 3. The 
Second expedition to Badr, A.H. 4, ifl also spoken of. The 
Jews are largely referred to in a spirit of bitter hostility. And 
the interview with the Christian deputation from Najran de- 
scribed, which belongs to a much later period, A.H. 9, There 
are also some very late passages relating to the Farewell pil- 
grimage, A.H. 10, introduced in relation to others referrii^ to 
the Meccan rites. 

Sura vm. ; Inverses. — This was composed in part immediately 
wSiet the battle of Badr, A.H. 2 ; and the greater portion 
appears to be of an equally early date. The Coreish are fre- 
quently referred to, and sometimes in the old Meccan style. 

Sura xlVii.; 38 vertes. — Fighting strenuously inculcated ; and 
the Infidels of Mecca threatened. 

Sdra lxii. ; 11 verses. — The Jews reprobated for their igno- 
rance ; and greater regularity at prayers inculcated on Believers. 

Sura v.; 120 veraea. — A great part consists in denuncia- 
tion of the Jews. The obnoxiotia doctrines of Christianity are 
also controverted. The opening portion, relating to the rites of 
Meccan pilgrimage, is of a later period. Part of it may possi- 
bly belong to the Sixth year of the Hegira, when Mahomet set 
out for Hodeibia. But a portion also appears to appertain to the 
last pilgrimage, A.U. 10, — as v. 4. " This day have I perfected 
your Religion for you," &c. There are also misceUaneous in- 
structions and legislative provisions. 

SoKA LIZ.; 24 verses. — A.H. 4. Siege and expulsion of the 
Bani Nadhir. 

Su&A IV. ; 175 versea. — Numerous injunctions on the treatment 
of women and the various relations of the sexes. A great part 
occnpied with animadversions on the Jews. References to the 
Idolaters of Uccca. General instructions, social and political. 

ScRA LViu. ; 22 verses, — On Divorce and certun other social 
questions. The Dbaffected are reprobated for favouring the Jews. 

Sura lxv.; 18 verses. — On Divorce and other social matters. 

Sura xxir.; 65 verses. — The vindication of Ayeaha, after the 
expedition ag^st the Bani Mustalick, A.H. 5. Uinellaneous 
injunctions, social and religious. 
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SoR* LXni. ; 11 t>sr««;.— Belongs to the same period. Menaces tJ. ixiii. 
agaiost Abdaltah iba Obey and the Disaffected for their treason- 
able threats on the expedition agunat the B. Mustalick. 

Sdra Lva. ; 29 iierM*,— ^trenuoos exhortatiotts to 6ght, and to S. 1™. 
obtain the merit of joining the cause of Mahomet before the 
final victory, 

SusA LSI.; 14 versM. — Like the preoeding; aa v. 4, " Verily g. \^;_ 
God loTeth those that 6ght in hia canse, drawn ap in line as if 
they were a well-compacted building." Speedy victory is 
promised. 

There remain only five Saras which belong exclusively to the 
five last years of Mahomet's Ufe. They are — 

SoBA XLviu.; 29 verse». — Refers to the Truoe of Hodeibia, to- S- «lviii. 
wards the close of A.H. 6. 

Sura lx. ; 13 verses. — Subsequent to the above. It relates to 8. Ix. 
the treatment of the women who during the Tmoe came over 
from Mecca. 

SuKA Lxvi. ; 13 vertea. — Mahomet's intrigue with his slave- i^- Ixvi. 
girl Mary, the Copt^-Bubsequent to the embasey to Egypt — pro- 
bably A.H. 7 or 8. 

SuBA XLtx.; 18 verses. — An unimportant Sura, relating partly S, xlix. 
to the Bedouin Arabs, whose profession of Islam was stigmatized 



Sdba IX. 1 131 venei. — The final Sura, declaring the antago- h 
nism of Islam to every other system, excluding all but Musaul- 
mans from Mecca and the rites of pilgrimage, referrit^ to thu 
battle of TabOk, Ac 



END OF VOL. III. 
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